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INTRODUCTION 


Chinese population statistics were for a long time discredited among Western 
scholars. Figures of various kind have been preserved since early times, and have 
been copied and recopied through history, but there was no agreement as to what 
they meant or how reliable they are. Some scholars held that all returns 
represented tax payers only, others that they always accounted for the total 
population. Either way, it was difficult to make sense out of the fluctuations in 
the national totals which seemed to give evidence of a continously waxing and 
waning population. Attempts were made to explain sudden lower totals by 
epidemics and the bloodlettings of civil wars. Ch’en Ta went so far as to postulate 
a dynastic demographic cycle.’ No wonder that Chinese population figures came 
to be distrusted. Otto Franke summed up this general attitude in 1937: “Es ist 
ein hoffnungsloses Unternehmen mit den chinesischen Zahlenangaben, auch 
wenn sie sich noch so genau gebarden, zu einer Schatzung zu gelangen.”” The 
Chinese demographic sources were therefore largely ignored. French Canada 
was supposed to have conducted the first real census in the world in 1665, and 
Sweden was granted the honour of starting continuous population statistics in 
1749. 

Chinese population figures were traditionally recorded in two ways, by 
“Households” (hu, literally “doors”) and by “Individuals” (k’ou, literally 
‘“mouths”). This makes it possible to divide the latter by the former, which will 
provide us with the average number of members per household (the m/h value) 
for each individual enumeration. When I began my research into Chinese 
historical demography as a graduate student some forty years ago,” I noticed that 
not only the national totals fluctuated but that the m/h values did so as well. Some 
of the latter hover on the average around five, while others are well below that 
figure. Five is a typical average for many agricultural societies, when all 
members of each household are counted. The tax-paying members of a normal 
Chinese household, on the other hand, were fewer than five, since the young, 
old, and infirm were not taxed. It follows that, allowing for exceptions discussed 
below, high totals with high m/h values must be what I have called census returns 
of the entire population, and that low totals with low m/h values must be tax 
returns of part of the population. Chinese historians and encyclopaedists, later 
followed by Western scholars, did not realize the different natures of these 
figures and treated the Chinese enumerations as a single statistical universe. By 
intermingling the two different types of statistics, they were faced with the 
insoluble dilemma how to explain the unreasonable fluctuations of national totals 
and subtotals alike. In reality, we must draw two population curves, one for the 
total population on a higher level, and another for the taxed population ona lower 
level. Between the two, the fluctuations cease to be. 


This discovery gave me confidence that the Chinese population figures, far 
from being worthless, were in fact a priceless source material for our understand- 
ing of Chinese history. But how could this evidence be used to its best 
advantage? 

It was clear from the beginning that national totals do not, as a rule, lend 
themselves to serious research. This is due to two flaws. Firstly, it is impossible 
to know from a single total whether returns from any parts of the country are 
missing. Secondly, in the rare cases where subtotals are available, something 
invariably is wrong with the additions. Either the Chinese historians of the last 
two millenia were poor mathematicians (and the larger an addition the easier it 
is to make mistakes), or some of the subtotals have been corrupted in the course 
of time through copying errors. 

_What we need are national enumerations with subtotals for smaller units. I 
found such statistics for the period discussed in my earlier paper in the treatises 
on administrative geography of Han shu, Hou Han shu, Chin shu, Sung shu, Wei 
shu, Sui shu, Chiu T’ang shu, and Hsin T’ang shu. These subtotals bring out the 
regional distribution of the population and permit us to draw population dot 
maps. Such maps are the keystone of my approach, because they will reveal to 
the eye what is not directly obvious from the figures, and by that process will 
help us to a better understanding of the nature of the statistics and of Chinese 
history. 

The method of drawing dot maps is simple but time-consuming. Taking the 
enumeration of A.D.2 as an example, this provides us with subtotals for 103 
commanderies (chiin). For each commandery, the text records the returns of 
households and individuals and then lists the numbers and names of the 
subordinate prefectures (hsien). These numbered 1577 for all of China, 1.e. on 
the average 15 per commandery. Some of these prefectures no longer exist. 
Those which survived have usually undergone changes in name and have often 
been moved to new localities. It is necessary, therefore, commandery by 
commandery, to identify the emplacements of the ancient prefectures on a 
modern topographical map. This will give us an outline of the commandery 
borders. On a transparent sheet of paper, superimposed on the map, the required 
number of dots are then placed within these borders, guided by the sites of the 
prefectures and the topography of the area. In this manner, which allows for 
considerable accuracy, I drew and interpreted five dot maps for the period A.D.2 
to 742. 

After the publication of my paper in 1947, I became interested in other matters 
and devoted three decades to research on the Later Han dynasty. But I did not 
abandon historical demography, and over the years collected material to correct, 
expand, and continue my earlier work. Many problems remained to be tackled, 
in particular the meaning of the Sung, Yuan, and Ming statistics. I hope to have 
solved their riddles. 
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In writing the present book, I had two choices. One was to engage in polemics, 
and to take on the whole host of Chinese, Japanese, and Western scholars. The 
other was to let the sources speak for themselves and simply to present my own 
findings. I decided to adopt the latter course. If I avoid mentioning the names 
of colleagues in the field, it is in order to avoid endless arguments. Occasionally, 
others and I may independently have come to the same results. More often, I 
will differ from everyone else. Let future generations of scholars decide the 
rights and wrongs of the issues. 

This book consists of three parts. The first and longest section is devoted to 
a critical examination of the texts and the statistics. The second interprets the 
significance of the maps for Chinese history. The third addresses the problems 
of stagnation and growth of China’s population. 

The national maps from Han through Ming are based on sheets 22, 23, 34, 35, 
and 46 of the Map of Asia published by the British War Office, London 1926. 
The provincial maps from the Ch’ing onward are based on the Chung-hua 
min-kuo hsin ti-t’u by Ting Wen-chiang and others, published by the Shen-pao, 
Shanghai 1934. 


I. TEXTS AND STATISTICS 


The pre-Han period 


Three sets of figures are recorded, puporting to be pre-Han: 


Year Individuals Source 
Time of Yi 13,553,923 Ti-wang shih-chi pp. 118-119 
Time of Ch’eng-wang (r. 1115-1079) 13,714,923 Ti-wang shih-chi p. 119 
684 B.C. 11,847,000 Ti-wang shih-chi p. 119 


All of these have to be rejected. Yui was a legendary ruler (traditional dates of 
reign 2205-2198), and there 1s no historical evidence for the existance of his Hsia 
state with its Nine Provinces. Ch’eng-wang, second king of the Chou dynasty, 
who according to the traditional chronology ruled around 1100 B.C., possessed 
neither the bureaucracy nor the facilities for an enumeration of the Chinese 
people. By 684, the Chou kings had lost whatever power they had once 
possessed, and the various feudal states would not have cooperated in a national 
enumeration. But once China had been unified into an empire in 221 B.C. and 
a centralized bureaucracy had been created, the counting of people became 
possible and soon a routine. Huang-fu Mi (215-282), author of the Ti-wang 
shih-chi, or possibly a predecessor from whose work he quoted the figures, took 
it for granted from his contemporary experience that this routine had been 
initiated long ago, and so projected population figures back into high antiquity. 
These figures were nevertheless accepted as real by later Chinese scholars and, 
with the usual variants and errors, copied in different works. Thus, Chin shu 
(14:4b) gives the total for the time of Ch’eng-wang as 13,714,933, the T’ung-tien 
(p. 39) of Tu Yu (735-812) as 13,704,923, and the Ts’e-fu yuan-kuei (486:2a) of 
Wang Ch’in-jo (Sung) as 13,704,933. For 684 B.C., the T’ung-tien (p. 39) writes 
11,841,923, and the Ts’e-fu yuan-kuel (486:2a) 11,841,933." The repetitiveness 
of the last three digits (923, 933) is another sign of the artificiality of these 
enumerations 


The Han dynasties 


The Chinese imperial government had an obvious interest in knowing the 
numbers and regional distribution of its subjects. It needed to ensure that the 
inhabitants of each particular prefecture (hsien) were neither too many nor too 
few. For instance, a partial depopulation of North China inspired an edict of 
August 11, A.D.30, to order the abolishment of ultimately more than 400 
prefectures.” The government also needed to anticipate the volume of taxes that 
could be collected in any particular territory, as well as the number of men who 
could be called up for military service and corvée. For all of this, an efficient 
registration of the people was required. We know that during Later Han the 
population registers were routinely updated in the eigth month of each year. One 
copy was undoubtedly retained for a period of time in the prefectural archives. 
Another was sent to the capital of the commandery, where the returns from the 
various prefectures were amalgamated into a single list. A copy of that list was 
at the end of the year carried to the national capital by an Official in Charge of 
Accounts.” 

There is no doubt in my mind that the raw material for the enumerations on 
the prefectural level was a registration of all members of each household by 
name, sex, age, occupation (at least for the head of household), and their relation 
to each other, and that in times of strong and efficient government such registers 
were routinely kept in China in one form or another ” for more than the last two 
thousand years. None has been preserved from the Han, but fragments have 
survived from other periods.” To quote a single example from the Tun-huang 
finds, dated A.D.416:” 

‘Hamlet of Kao-ch’ang in the district of Hsi-tang, prefecture of 

Tun-huang: 

P’ei Pao, soldier, aged sixty-six. 

His wife, Yiian, aged sixty-five. 

Their issue, a son, Chin, aged thirty-nine. 

Chin’s younger brother, Lung, aged [? thirty-]four.'” (There ts 
a small hole in the MS here.) 

Chin’s wife, Chang, aged thirty-six. 

Lung’s wife, Su, aged twenty-two. 

Chin’s issue, a son, Yang, aged two. 

Adult males: 2. 

Younger adult sons: [1]. 

Boys: 1. 

Females: [3]. 

Total number of individuals: [7]. 

Residence: Chao Yii’s [Rampart].” 


The imperial governments of China, at the height of their powers, tried in this 
way to register all subjects, with the single exception of the permanent residents 
of the imperial palace. Slaves, though numerically negligible, appear on the 
household registers,'’’ which proves that they were counted. Taoist and Buddhist 
monks and nuns were listed on separate registers.'” This is not to say that the 
enumerations were complete. Even today, no census is ever 100% correct. 
Throughout Chinese history, there were those who tried to escape their obli- 
gations to the state by avoiding registration. Some officials were lazy, incompe- 
tent, or corrupt. But while the margin of inaccuracy cannot be calculated, it 
certainly was not large enough for the best enumerations to invalidate my maps 
with the scales I have chosen (1 dot for each 25,000 individuals; 1 dot for each 
5000 households). The maps are not only plausible in themselves, but, when 
compared to each other, reveal or explain historical events which previously 
have been unknown or misunderstood. 


The following national total have been preserved for the Han dynasties: 


Year Households Individuals No. of m/h!” Source 
A.D.2 12,233,062 59,594,978 4.9 Han shu 28B:16b 
57 4,279,634 21,007,820 4.9 Ku-chin chu 1:6a 
75 5,860,572 34,125,021 5.8 Ku-chin chu 1:6a-6b 
88 7,456,784 43,356,367 5.8 Ku-chin chu 1:6b 
105 9,237,112 53,256,219 5.8 Ku-chin chu 1:6b 
125 9,647 838 48 690,789 5.0 Ku-chin chu 1:66 
126-144 9,698 ,630 49,150,220 5.1 Hou Han shu, chih 23:23a—23b 
136-141 10,780,000 53,869,588 5.0 Han-kuan yi 2:18b 
140 9,698 ,630 49,150,220 5.0 Hou Han shu, chih 23:23a 
144 9,946,919 49,730,550 5.0 Ku-chin chu 1:7a 
145 9,937 ,680 49,524,183 5.0 Ku-chin chu 1:7a 
146 9,248,227 47,566,772 5.1 Ku-chin chu 1:7a 
156 16,070,906"? 50,066,856 3.1 Ti-wang shih-chi pp. 120-121 
157 10,677,960 56,486,856 5.3 Chin shul4:6a 


There is one additional piece of information for the reign of Emperor Wu 
(140-87). When in 72 B.C. Emperor Hsiian wished to honour that ruler, one 
official objected, claiming that because of Emperor Wu the state had become 
bankrupt and “half of the people” had died (Han shu 75:4a). Pan Ku repeats this 
criticism in his eulogy of Emperor Chao, saying that because of the extravagance 
of Emperor Wu, “the households and individuals had been reduced by half” (Han 
shu 7:10a). A reduction of the entire population by half is, of course, an 
absurdity, yet it has been echoed for the reign of Wang Mang (A.D.9-23): 
‘Before Wang Mang had been executed, the households and individuals of the 
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empire had been reduced by half” (Han shu 24B:25b). Clearly, the reduction by 
half is a cliché, an accusation levelled against unpopular rulers, which is not to 
be taken at face value. This is also proved by the opposite cliché that during 
popular administrations the population doubled. It is, for instance,. stated that 
during the four years Kuo Chi was Grand Administrator of Yui-yang commandery 
(A.D.29-33) “the housholds and individuals doubled” (Hou Han shu, lieh-chuan 
21:2a).'» Such clichés are simply ways of expressing blame or praise, without any 
validity for Chinese demography whatsoever. 

Let us now turn to the table. With the exception of the entries for A.D.2 and 
140 which will be discussed later, all others are unsupported national totals, i.e. 
without subtotals. It 1s surprising at first sight that their m/h values are around 
five, which is the census level. The lower totals from A.D.2 to 88 can therefore 
not be explained away as representing tax payers. Is it possible that the 
population really shrank from A.D.2 to 57 and slowly increased again? There was 
a civil war in China from A.D.22 to 36, but a catastrophic decrease of some 38 
million individuals is utterly impossible for a time when soldiers were armed with 
nothing more lethal than crossbows, swords, and lances. If Germany, with a 
population of 65 million only lost 1,773,700 dead from all causes in World War 
I, which comes to 2.7% of the total population, China could not have lost 64.7% 
of its population due to a primitive civil war. 

Another impossibility is the annual rate of increase from 57 to 75 of 2.7%, and 
from 75 to 88 of 1.9%. These percentages cannot be accepted as an increase in 
the growth rate, since they would be way beyond the levels reached during any 
other parts of Chinese history. 

The reasonable explanation for the extraordinary totals for 57, 75, and 88 must 
be this: an efficient registration of people requires a smoothly operating 
bureaucracy and a more or less sedentary population. In the earlier years of the 
Later Han dynasty, the bureaucracy had not yet been restored to full efficiency, 
and the great migration from north to south was in full progress. The census were 
therefore flawed. But with each enumeration the government learned to do 
better, and by the early half of the 2nd century A.D. the migration was coming 
to an end. The increasing totals do therefore not reveal population growth but 
increasing efficiency of government. This observation teaches us an important 
lesson. Even in major dynasties, the returns of the early years are suspect. 


Discarding, as we must, unsupported national totals as uncontrollable, we are 
left with two detailed returns, one for A.D.2 in Former Han, and the other for 
140 in Later Han. These are the sources for maps | and 2. 

The enumeration of A.D.2 is recorded with subtotals for each commandery 
(chin) 1 Han shu, chiian 28A-28B. Its date is given in 28A:lla. The administrative 
survey 1s for the same year. The national totals are stated as 12,233,062 
households and 59,594,978 individuals (28B:16b), which gives the m/h value of 
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4.9. However, adding the subtotals ourselves, we arrive at the different figures 
of 12,356,470 households and 57,671,401 individuals, with an m/h value of 
4.7. 

The m/h value together with the high figures of the returns prove beyond any 
doubt that the enumeration of A.D.2 is a census. It 1s, in fact, the earliest 
preserved census in the world. It should also be a reliable one, since the 
bureaucracy functioned well at that time and China had enjoyed a long period 
of peace. 

For the sites of the prefectures (hsien) in China proper, I here and below make 
use of the Chung-kuo ti-ming ta tz’u-tien and the Chung-kuo ku-chin ti-ming ta 
tz’u-tien. For the locations in North Vietnam, I have been guided by the works 
of L. Aurousseau, C. Madrolle, and H. Maspero, for those in Korea by that of 
A. Slawik. 

The second detailed return 1s for 140 in Later Han. It is recorded with subtotals 
in Treatises (chih) 19-23 of Hou Han shu. The date is given in chih 19:5a. The 
administrative survey is for the same year. The national totals are stated as 
9,698,630 households and 49,150,220 individuals (chih 23:23a), the m/h value 
being 5.0. My addition of the subtotals comes to 9,366,657 households and 
47,892,413 individuals, with the m/h value of 5.1. This return is obviously another 
census. 

Figures are missing for two commanderies in 140, Yii-lin and Chiao-chih (chih 
23:21a), both located in the south. For Chiu-ch’tian commandery, the text only 
records the number of households (chih 23:12b). I have used as a multiplier the 
average m/h value for the two adjacent commanderies, which gives us two dots 
on map 2. 

Seven of the returns for 140 are corrupt, as is revealed by their unreasonable 
m/h values. 

1. P’ei kingdom": 200,495 households, 251,393 individuals (chih 20:5b). 

2. Ch’en kingdom: 112,653 households, 1,547,572 individuals (chih 20:6b). 
These two units are listed in immediate sequence. The m/h value for P’ei 
would be 1.3 and for Ch’en 13.7. Clearly the million for the individuals of P’ei 
has been misplaced and should be shifted from Ch’en to P’ei. P’ei would then 
have 1,251,393 individuals and Ch’en 547,572. By this correction, the two m/h 
values become a normal 6.2 for P’ei and 4.9 for Ch’en. 

3. T’ai-shan commandery: 8,929 households, 437,317 individuals (chih 21:5a). 
The m/h value of 49.0 is impossible. The number of households should be 
emended to 80,929, which gives 5.4 m/h. 

4. Lang-yeh commendery: 20,804 households, 570,967 individuals (chih 21:9b). 
The m/h value of 27.4 1s impossible. The number of households should be 
emended to 120,804, which gives 4.7 m/h. 


5. Tun-huang commandery: 748 households, 29,170 individuals (chih 23:12b). 
The m/h value of 39.0 is impossible. The number of households should be 
emended to 7,048, which gives 4.1 m/h. 

6. Liao-tung commandery: 64,158 households, 81,714 individuals (chih 23: 19a). 
The m/h value of 1.3 is impossible. The number of individuals is exactly the 
same as that for the directly preceding Liao-hsi commandery (chih 23:18b). 
As the m/h value for Liao-hsi is anormal 5.8, the error must lie with Liao-tung, 
and its entry be a case of dittography. The territory is marked on map 2 as 
“figures missing.” 

7. Hsiian-t’'u commandery: 1,594 households, 43,163 individuals (chih 23:19b). 
The m/h value of 27.1 is impossible. The number of households should be 
emended to 10,594, which gives 4.1 m/h. 

All above emendations make sense when compared to the A.D.2 census. 
Allowing for the emendations and missing figures, it can be calculated that the 

total population in A.D.140 was about 9.7 million households and 49 million 

individuals, with 5.1 m/h. 


The San-kuo period 


During the chaotic period of the Three Kingdoms (Wei 220—265; Shu-Han 
221-264; Wu 229-280), an efficient registration of the people seems to have been 
beyond the governments. Only unsupported totals have been preserved for each 
of the states: 


State Year Households Individuals No. of m/h Source 
Shu-Han 221 200,000 900,000 4.5 Chin shu 14:6b 
264 280,000 940,000 3.4 T’ung-tien p. 39 
Wei 263 =: 663,423 4,432,881 6.7 T’ung-tien p. 39 
264 =: 943,423 5,372.881'” 5.7 Ti-wang shih-chi p. 121 
Wu 240 520,000 2,300,000 4.4 Wen-hsien t'ung-k’ao p. 107'®) 
242 523,000 2,400,000 4.6 Chin shu 14:6b 
280 523,000 2,300,000 4.4 Chin shu 3:11b 


The total for Wei in 264 is simply an addition of the figures for Wei in 263 and 

those for Shu-Han in 264 (Shu-Han having been conquered by Wei in 264). 
While the figures look like attempted census, they obviously are far too low 

and cannot reflect the real situation. They are useless for further research. 


The Chin dynasty 


The Chin figures are a problem. Chin shu (14:7a) states that when Wu had been 
pacified in 280, the total population numbered 2,459,840 households and 
16,163,863 individuals. This entry is directly followed by subtotals for the whole 
empire (14:7b-15:9b). No figures are missing, but only numbers of housholds are 
recorded. For each of the nineteen provinces, Chin shu first gives the total of 
households and then lists the subordinate commanderies with their households. 
Adding the provincial totals, we get 2,458,805 households, which is fairly close 
to the figure recorded for 280 above. However, for nine out of the nineteen 
provincial totals, the subtotals have been wrongly added. The total for all 
commanderies of China by my own addition is 2,518,326 households. 

What is the date of this enumeration? It cannot be earlier than 280, since the 
territory of the former Wu state, conquered that year, is reported with figures. 
It cannot be later than the t’ai-k’ang period (280-289), since administrative 
changes by Emperor Hui (r. 290-306) which would have affected the returns are 
only mentioned in postscripts. Ch’in province, which is listed with figures, was 
abolished in 282 and reestablished in 286 (14:15b). But 286—289 1s not a possible 
date for the enumeration, since Hsin-tu commandery, listed with figures, was 
abolished in 285 (14:16b). It follows that the return must be dated 280, 281, or 
282. It is conceivable, therefore, that it is for 280, and that it was intended as an 
inventory of the newly reunified empire. 

Since a drop from 9.7 million households in 140 to 2.5 million in c.280 is beyond 
the realm of possibility, there can only be two explanations. Either the return 
for c.280 is a tax list or an incomplete census. Map 3 will help us find the answer. 
Like all other maps for the regional distribution of households, it is drawn to the 
scale of one dot for each 5000 households. This makes it comparable to the maps 
showing the regional distribution of individuals, drawn to the scale of one dot 
for each 25,000 individuals, 5 being the normal average of members per. 
household. 

Comparing map 2 for 140 and map 3 for c.280, it becomes immediately obvious 
that the dots on the latter not only are fewer, but fewer by more or less the same 
ratio all over the empire. This can only mean that we are dealing with a tax list. 
If the enumeration had been a flawed census attempt, the authorities would have 
done better in some areas than in others. They would, for instance, have been 
more efficient in the territory around the capital than in the periphery of China. 
It will be seen that such was the case in the attempted census of 464. But for 
c.280, Ho-nan commandery, in which the capital of Lo-yang was situated, is 
listed with only 114,400 households (14:7a). If that figure were to account for all 
households, it would just about allow for the population of the capital and leave 
no single household for the other eleven prefectures of that commandery. 
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It is not difficult to see why the Chin had a tax list drawn up in c.280. To count 
the taxable households only was a relatively easy task and could be attempted 
in the newly conquered territories of the southeast. 

The remaining problem is the figure of 16,163,863 inividuals recorded for 280, 
an unsupported and therefore suspect national total. It cannot stand for tax 
payers. Dividing the figure with the 2,459,840 households also quoted for 280, 
we get 6.6 m/h, far too high for a tax payers’ average. It looks, therfore, as though 
the government in 280 did make the attempt to count all individuals, amuch more 
difficult task than counting taxable households, and failed in its effort. The 
authors of the Chin shu later placed two unrelated totals side by side without 
realizing their different natures, one tax total of households and another 
incomplete and possibly corrupt census total of individuals. 


Nan-pei ch’ao 


Unsupported national totals are few and, as always, unsatisfactory: 


State Year Households _ Individuals No. of m/h Source 
Former Chao 304-329 290,000 T’ung-tien p. 39 
Former Yen 370 2,458,969 9,987,935!” 4.1 T’ung-tien p. 39 
Liu Sung 464 906,870 4,685,501 S22 T’ung-tien p. 40 
Ch’en 569-582 600 ,000 T’ung-tien p. 40 
589 500,000 2,000,000 4.0 Pei-shih 11:18b 
N.Wei 528-530 3,375,368 Ts’e-fu yiian-kuel 486:3a 
N.Ch’i 577 =. 3,302,528 20,006,886 6.1 Chou shu 6:14a 
N.Chou 579-580 3,590,000 9,009,604 22 T’ung-tien p. 40 


With the exception of Liu Sung and Ch’en, all returns are for northern dynasties. 
Their states were of different size, Northern Wei and Northern Chou being the 
largest, so that the figures (such as they are) are not comparable. The return for 
Northern Chou looks like a tax list. 

The Liu Sung totals for 464 are T’ung-tien’s wrong addition of the subtotals 
recorded in Sung shu, chin 35-38. The date is given in 35:2b, but no national 
totals for households and individuals are provided there. The administrative 
survey is for all of Liu Sung and not for any particular year. It lists twenty-two 
provinces with their subordinate commanderies, and adds up the population 
figures of the commanderies for each province. Only three of the additions are 
correct. Figures are missing for ten commanderies. Their areas are not marked 
on map 4, since the returns would have been too small to justify dots. Thirty-four 
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commanderies lack figures for individuals but not for households. Again, these 

omissions would not have affected map 4. 

My addition of all subtotals comes to 901,697 households and 5,174,074 
individuals, with 5.8 m/h. 

In two cases, the returns for 464 are corrupt, as revealed by their unreasonable 
m/h values (37:4a, 8b). But since the errors are in the number of households, they 
do not affect map 4 drawn for individuals. 

Allowing for omissions and corrections, the 464 return adds up to about 
915,000 households andS5,400,000 individuals, with 5.9 m/h. It is clearly a census 
attempt, although a very poor one. 

There is a further return with subtotals for the period under discussion, one 
which has never been listed in the traditional tables. It is for the Eastern Wei 
dynasty and recorded in the treatise on administrative geography of Wei shu, 
chian 106A-C. The date given (106A:1b) 1s wu-ting (543-550) but can be 
narrowed down further. Wu-yiian and Lin-ch’ing commanderies, both listed with 
figures, were established in 550 (106:36b, 37a). Since the Eastern Wei dynasty 
came to an end in the Sth month of that year, the enumeration should be from 
550. 

While the return is for Eastern Wei, the administrative survey in Wei shu is 
for both Eastern and Western Wei, and not for any particular year. With three 
exceptions, figures are not given for Western Wei. The exceptions are Tung-liang 
province, Liang province, and Pei-hua province (106C:8b—9b, |2a—15a, 16a—16b). 
These returns have been omitted on maps 5 and 6. 

Wei shu gives no national totals for households and individuals. It merely lists 
the various commanderies with their returns and adds up the latter for each of 
the forty-seven provinces. No figures are missing, but forty-one of the additions 
are Wrong. 

In two cases, the figures are corrupt: 

. For Yi province, the total of individuals is recorded as 16,764 (106A:31b). But 
adding up the subtotals for the seven subordinate commanderies, we get 
23,065, the difference between the two figures being 6,301. One of the 
commanderies, Wu-ch’eng, has suspicious returns: 2,100 households and 
17,069 individuals (106A:31b) with the unusually high m/h value of 8.1. The 
error rests with the total of individuals. Subtracting 6,301 from 17,069, we get 
10,768. This figure was miscopied 17,069. Substituting 10,768 for 17,069, the 
total for Yi province becomes a correct 16,764. 

. For Hsu province, the total of households 1s recorded as 37,812 (106B:18b), 
whereas the addition of the subtotals comes to 40,812. Here the error rests 
with Lan-ling commandery, which is listed with 10,424 households 
(106B:20b). If 10,424 is corrected to 7,424, i.e. 4+ tT to- fF, the provincial total 
becomes in fact 37,812. 

My addition of the corrected Eastern Wei subtotals of 550 results in 2,005,676 


= 


no 


households and 7,587,415 individuals, with the significantly low m/h value of 3.8. 
This, beyond any possible doubt, is a taxation list. 


The Sui dynasty 


Sui shu (29:3a) states that in [ta-yeh] 5th year (609), after the defeat of the 
T’u-yii-hun,” the empire numbered 8,907,546 households and 46,019,956 indi- 
viduals, i.e. 5.2 m/h. This is followed by an administrative survey for that year 
and subtotals of households for the commanderies (Sui shu, chiian 29-31). My 
own addition comes to 9,069,841 households. There are no subtotals for 
individuals, so that the national total for individuals is unsupported and therefore 
unreliable. 

In my earlier work, I used a somewhat complicated method to convert the 
household figures into those for individuals, and then drew my map to the scale 
of one dot for each 25,000 individuals. This time, map 7 is drawn for households 
to the scale of one dot for each 5000 households. As it happens, the two maps 
are virtually identical. 

In two cases, the figures are questionable. For the adjacent commanderies of 
Wu-yiian and Yi-lin, the history records 2,330 households each (Sui shu 
29:7a—7b). This is a case of dittography. Both territories have been marked as 
‘figures missing’. 

A comparison of the map for 609 (map 7) with those for 140 and 742 (maps 2 
and 10) can leave no doubt that the 609 return is a census. 


The T’ang dynasty 


The following national totals have been preserved for the T’ang: 


Year Households Individuals No. of m/h Source 
618-626 2,000 ,000+ T’ung-tien p. 40 
627-649 3,000 ,000— T’ung-tien p. 40 

650 3,800,000 T’ung-tien p.40 

705 6,156,141 c.37, 140,000 6.0 Chiu T’ang shu 88:11a; 

Tzu-chih t’ung-chien, 
vol.11,p.6017” 

726 7,069,565 41,419,712 5.9 Chiu T’ang shu 8:14a 

732 7,861,236 45,431,265 5.8 T’ung-tien p. 41 

734 8,018,710 46,285,161 5.8 T’ung-chih p. 551 

740 8,412,871 48,143,609 Sa Chiu T’ang shu 38:Sa 

742 8,525,764 48,909,800 5.7 Chiu T’ang shu 9:5b”? 

754 9,619,254 52,880,488 5.5 Chiu T’ang shu 9:12a 

755 8,914,709 52,919,309 5.9 T’ung-tien p. 41 

756 8,018,710 Ts’e-fu yuian-kuel 486:17b 
758-760 1,020,000 Mo-chuang man-lu 2, p. 14 

760 1,933,174 16,990,386 8.8 T’ung-tien p. 41 

764 —- 2,933,125” 16,920,386 5.6 Chiu T’ang shu 11:7a 
766-779 1,200,000 T’ung-tien p. 41 

780 3,805 ,076 Ts’e-fu yuan-kuel 486:19b 
780-783 3,100,000+ T’ung-tien p. 41 
806-820 2,473,963 Ts’e-fu yuian-kuei 486:20a 

807 2,440,254 Chiu T’ang-shu 14:12b 

820 2,375,400 15,760,000 6.6 Chiu T’ang shu 16°6b 

821 2,375,805 15,762,432 6.6 Chiu T'ang shu 16:13a””) 
821-824 3,350,000 Hsin T’ang shu 52:8a 
821-824 3,944,959 Ts’e-fu yuan-kuel 486:21a 
825-827 3,978 ,982 Ts'e-fu yuan-kue1 486:2la 
827-835 4,357,575 T'ang hui-yao 84:15b 

839 4,996,752 Chiu T’ang shu 17B:28a 

841 2,114,960 Hsin T’ang shu 52:8a 

845 4,955,151 Tzu-chih t’ung-chien, vol.12, 


p. 497 


Apart from the entries for 627-649 and 742, these national totals are unsupport- 
ed by subtotals for the commanderies, and in some cases are suspiciously similar. 
The rising figures from 705 to 754 must once more reflect increasing administra- 
tive efficiency in the earlier part of the dynasty, not a growing population. The 
national totals of the table following the rebellion of An Lu-shan (755-763) are 
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too low for complete returns. An exception 1s the enumeration recorded with 
subtotals in T’ung-tien. But since it is undated, it has never been listed in the 
traditional tables.’ The returns for 820 and 821 are incomplete and therefore 
flawed attempts at counting the whole population. In the absence of totals for 
individuals and hence m/h values, it is not possible to categorize the other returns 
from 766 to 854. 

Four of the returns are broken down by certain national subtotals, those for 
754, 755, 760, and 780-783. The first three of these exhibit the same pattern: 


754 tax-paying households 5,301,044 tax-paying individuals 7,662,800 1.4 m/h 
tax-free households 3,886,504 tax-free individuals 45,218,480 11.6 m/h 


total 9,619,254 52,880,488 5.5 m/h 


755 tax-paying households 5,349,280 tax-paying individuals 8,208,321 1.5 m/h 
tax-free households 3,565,501 tax-free individuals 44,700,988 12.5 m/h 


total 8,914,709 52,919,309 5.9 m/h 


760 tax-paying households 758 ,582 tax-paying individuals 2,370,799 3.1 m/h 
tax-free households 1,174,592 tax-free individuals 14,619,587 12.4 m/h 


total 1,933,174 16,990,386 8.8 m/h 


There are the usual errors 1n the additions. The households for 754 add up to 
9,187,548. Here, it is not possible to determine whether the error rests with the 
total or subtotals. The individuals for 754 add up correctly if the subtotal for tax 
payers is emended from 7,662,800 to 7,662,008. For 755, the households add up 
correctly if the subtotal for tax-paying households is emended from 5,349,280 to 
5,349,208. The individuals for 755 add up to 52,909,309. Here it 1s difficult, once 
more, to see where the error lies. The subtotals for 760 add up correctly. 

The m/h values for the tax-paying households and for all households of 754 
and 755 are reasonable, but the subtotals for tax-free individuals and their high 
m/h values require explanation. The point is that the figures for tax-free 
households and tax-free individuals are not really comparable. The households 
which paid no taxes whatsoever were about 40% of the totals in 754 and 755. But 
the tax-free individuals were not just the members of these tax-free households. 
To them must be added the many members of the 60% of tax-paying households 
who where exempt from taxation, namely the old, young, and sick, as well as 
the monks and nuns of monasteries and convents. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the artificial m/h values for tax-free individuals are high. 

The number of tax-free households was not fixed from year to year but 
fluctuated, since the government granted temporary tax exemption to areas 
struck by disasters. A 60% nation-wide ratio of tax-paying households is not, 
however, an unimpressive figure. I calculate that at the end of Former Han the 
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government collected just under one half of what would have been theoretically 
possible.” 

The figures for 760, at the time of An Lu-shan’s uprising, are obviously 
incomplete, with returns from large but unidentified areas missing. They do not 
lend themselves to analysis. 

The same is true for the subtotals given for 780-783: 1,800,000+ local 
households (t’u-hu ) and 1,300,000+ guest households (k’o-hu ). The terms and 
figures have no meaning, since we do not even know to which part or parts of 
China they refer. 

During the T’ang, the administrative term used to designate acommandery was 
chou, except for the period 742-758 when chiin was preferred. The earliest 
T’ang return with subtotals for commanderies is the one dated 627-649 in the 
above table. That figure (300,000— households) 1s T’ung-tien’s addition of the 
so-called ‘old’ enumeration recorded in Chiu T’ang shu, chiian 39-41. Chiu 
T’ang shu lists consecutively each commandery by the last name it received 
during the dynasty. This is followed by a brief and occasionally contradictory 
chronology of administrative changes, marred by misprints. Chiu T’ang shu then 
records with the prefix “old” the number of subordinate prefectures (Asien ) and 
the totals of households and individuals. Except for fourteen commanderies, the 
names of the prefectures are not given. Directly after the “old” enumeration, the 
history records the return of 742, again listing the number of subordinate 
prefectures and the totals of households and individuals. This time, it gives the 
names of the prefectures and notes the dates and nature of administrative 
changes. Chiu T’ang shu consequently records the “old” enumeration and that 
of 742 side by side. Hsin T’ang shu only lists the return of 742. 

The fourteen commanderies for which the subordinate prefectures of the “old” 
enumeration are listed by name are: Pien chou, Yuin chou, Ssu chou, Hai chou, 
Lai chou, Shuo chou, Huai chou, Chi chou, Ying chou, Yu chou, Yang chou, 
T’ai chou, Mu chou, and Hung-chou (Chiu T’ang shu 38:25b, 30b, 31b, 32a, 37a; 
39:9b, lla, 19a, 23b, 25a; 40:la, lla, 12b, 17b). For all others, the prefectural 
names have to be painstakingly reconstructed from the information given by the 
text. This can be done with considerable accuracy. 

T’ung-tien dates the “old’’ enumeration to the chen-kuan period (627-649). 
This is undoubtedly correct. The entry for Mien chouis, in fact, dated chen-kuan 
(Chiu T’ang shu 40:20b). The question is whether the time can be narrowed down 
further, keeping in mind that administrative surveys and population figures 
recorded with them are not necessarily for the same year. 

The overlapping dates for the establishment, transfer, or abolishment of 
revelant prefectures*” make it immediately clear that the “old” administrative 
survey is not from any particular year but falls within the decade from 634 to 643. 
The returns of the “old” enumeration, on the other hand, must probably be dated 
to the years between 634 and 640.**’ 
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Figures are missing in the “old” enumeration for the following commanderies 
in China proper and have been so marked on map 8:Hui chou, Sheng chou, 
Ho-nan fu, Kuo chou, Chiang chou, Hsin chou, Yiin chou, Fou chou,” Fu chou, 
Po chou, Hsiu chou, Ch’iung chou, and Chen chou. In addition, no figures for 
individuals are recorded for Yi chou, Meng chou, Pin chou, Ch’eng chou, Yung 
chou, P’an chou, Jung chou, Pienchou, Pochou, Lien chou, Leichou, Tanchou, 
and Yai chou. These territories have also been marked as “figures missing”. 
Although figures for Wei chou are missing, they would, if recorded, have been 
too small to justify a dot. This territory is therefore unmarked. (Chiu T’ang shu 
38:18a, 19a, 20a, 24a; 39:2a, 8a, 10a; 40:14b, 28a; 41:14b, 30a, 33a, 34b, 35a, 37a, 
39b, 40a, 40b, 47b, 48a, 49a, 49b, 50a.) 

In the case of Ching chou (Chiu T’ang shu 39:21a), the text omits the term 
“old” before the figures. But since that unit only existed 621-643, 786-821, 
822-830, and from 892, the return cannot refer to 742 and should be for the “old” 
enumeration. For T’ien chou, the text gives household figures for the “old” 
enumeration. But since that unit does not seem to have existed at that time (Chiu 
T’ang shu 41:38a), the entry should be emended to apply to 742. 

The administrative surveys in Chiu T’ang shu and Hsin T’ang shu are not 
arranged the same way. The former, in chiian 39-41, gives a single list of 
Chinese-held territories, whether within or beyond what was then considered the 
regular borders. Hsin T’ang shu has two lists. In chian 37-43A it enumerates 
China’s regular possessions, in chiian 43B 226 border territories and protector- 
ates beyond. For the latter, Hsin T’ang shu never gives population figures, 
whereas Chiu T’ang shu records nine returns from the “old’’ enumeration 
(39:27a—29b; 40:38a). These figures are excluded from my calculations (they add 
up to 4,275 households and 7,038 individuals”) and are in any event too low to 
show on map 8. 

In the same fashion, I omit three units in Central Asia, although both histories 
list them as regular Chinese holdings. These are, with the “old” enumeration 
totals: 

Yi chou (Ham): 1,332 households, 6,778 individuals (Chiu T’ang shu 40:37a). 
Hsi chou: 6,466 households, — individuals (Chiu T’ang shu 40:37b). 

An-pei ta-tu-hu fu: 2,006 households, 7,498 individuals (Chiu T’ang shu 38:19a— 
19b).?" 

With the exceptions just noted, 252 units are listed by the ‘‘old’” enumeration. 
My addition of the subtotals comes to 2,965,735 households and 12,377,496 
individuals, with the m/h value of 4.2. Clearly, when T’ung-tien stated that the 
households numbered not fully 3,000,000, it rounded the total. 

My additions for the households and individuals of the “old” enumeration do, 
however, require corrections, since fourteen unreasonable or questionable m/h 
values reveal faulty subtotals in Chiu T’ang shu: 
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. Ssuchou: 2,205 households, 26,920 individuals (38:3b). The m/h value of 12.2 


is impossible. The number of households should be emended to 5,205, which 
gives 5.2 m/h. 


. Fu chou: 1,703 households, 51,216 individuals (38:13b). The m/h value of 


30.1 is impossible. The number of households should be emended to 10,703, 
which gives 4.8 m/h. 


. Chi chou: 4,365 households, 88,640 individuals (39:6a). The m/h value of 20.3 


is impossible. The number of individuals should be emended to 18,640, which 
gives 4.3 m/h. 


. Hsiang chou: 11,490 households, 74,766 individuals (39: 12a). The m/h value 


of 6.5 is improbable, compared to others of the “old” enumeration. The 
number of individuals has been tentatively emended to 44,766, which gives 
3.8 m/h. 


. K’ai chou: 2,122 households, 15,504 individuals (39:37a). The m/h value of 


7.3 1S improbable, compared to others of the “old” enumeration. The number 
of households has been tentatively emended to 3,122, which gives 5.0 
m/h. 


. Yang chou: 2,226 households, 18,060 individuals (39:33b). The m/h value of 


8.1 is improbable, compared to others of the “old” enumeration. The number 
of individuals has been tentatively emended to 8,060, which gives 3.6 
m/h 


Ch’u chou: 12,899 households, 101,606 individuals (40:13b). The m/h value 


of 7.9 is improbable, compared to others of the “old” enumeration. I follow 
the Palace Edition in emending the number of individuals to 71,606, which 
gives 5.6 m/h. 


. Li chou: 3,474 households, 25,826 individuals (40:22a). The m/h value of 7.4 


is improbable, compared to others of the “old” enumeration. The number of 
individuals has been tentatively emended to 15,826, which gives 4.6 m/h. 


. Tang chou: 140 households, 1,461 individuals (40:35a). The m/h value of 10.4 


is impossible. The number of individuals should be emended to 461, which 
gives 3.3 m/h. 

Mao chou: 3,386 households, 53,761 individuals (41:13b). The m/h value of 
15.9 is impossible. The number of households should be emended to 13,386, 
which gives 4.0 m/h. . 

Kung chou: 13,821 households, 11,128 individuals (41:33b). The m/h value 
of 0.8 is, of course, impossible. The number of households should be 
emended to 3,821, which gives 2.9 m/h. 

Heng chou: 1,128 households, 10,734 individuals (41:38a). The m/h value of 
9.5 is impossible. The number of individuals should be emended to 1,734, 
which gives 1.5 m/h. 


. Lao chou: 1,641 households, 11,756 individuals (41:41a). The m/h value of 


7.2 1s improbable, compared to others of the “old” enumeration. The number 


of individuals has been tentatively emended to 1,756, which gives 1.1 
m/h. 

14. Yichou: 117,889 households, 740,312 individuals (41:41b). The m/h value of 
6.3 is improbable, compared to others of the “old” enumeration. The number 
of households has been tentatively emended to 137,889, which gives 5.4 
m/h. 

All emended values above are compatible with the returns from their neigh- 
bouring areas. Allowing for the emendations, I correct the national totals for the 
“old” enumeration to 2,998,735 households and 12,207,496 individuals, with 4.2 
m/h. 

We are now ready for the question what these figures stand for. Do they 
represent a faulty census attempt or a taxation list? Map 8 for the regional 
distribution of individuals in c.634—640 will help us find the answer. It shows that, 
with exceptions noted below, the dots are proportionally fewer all over the 
country than they had been in 609 (map 7). Such an even reduction is technically 
impossible for any population at any time. It is obvious, therefore, that the “old” 
enumeration only records part of the population, 1.e. that in analogy with the 
returns of 550 and c.280 (maps 3, 5, and 6) it must be a tax list. This conclusion 
is supported by a comparison of the percentile distribution of m/h values for 140, 
550, c.634-640, and 742.*” I chose for this comparison the areas of modern 
Ho-pei, Shan-tung, Ho-nan, and Shan-hsi, since this was the size of the Eastern 
Wei state. The Chin shu figures for c.280 cannot be used for the table, as they 
do not include subtotals for individuals. 


1.0-1.9 2.0-2.9 3.0-3.9 4.04.9 5.0-5.9 6069 7.0-7.9 8.0-8.9 


140 - - 2.7% 18.9% 37.9% 29.7% 81% 2.7% = 100% 
550 2.2% 21.7% 30.4% 39.7% 6.0% - ~ - = 100% 
c.634-640 3.3% 3.3% 13.1% 47.5% 32.8% - - - = 100% 
7420 =«- - 5.6% 12.7% 38.0% 26.8% 14.1% 2.8% = 100% 


The table clearly reveals the different natures of census and tax returns. 78.4% 
of the m/h values for the census of 140, and 81.7% of those for the census of 742, 
are 5.0 or higher. In contrast, 94% of the m/h values for the tax list of 550, and 
67.2% of those for the tax list of c.634-640 are 4.9 or lower. 

If Iam right in concluding that the “old” enumeration is a tax list, it must follow 
that the subtotals for this listing of tax payers should be lower than the subtotals 
of the 742 census listing the entire population. A check is easy to make, since 
Chiu T’ang shu, as we have seen, records the two returns side by side. As it 
happens, 27 out of the 252 units listed with figures by the “old” enumeration 
actually have higher figures than those of the 742 census. Does this contradict 
my findings? We will have to look at the cases one by one. 

Tuan chou is listed with 24,303 individuals for c.634—640 and with 21,120 for 
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742 (41:27a). However, Tuan chou and the next entry, Hsin chou, are both listed 
with 9,500 households for 742, the total of individuals missing for Hsin chou 
(41:27b). The duplication of the figure 9,500 means dittography, which makes the 
742 figures for Tuan chou and Hsin chou equally suspect. Any comparison of 
the returns for Tuan chou of c.634-640 and 742 is therefore impermissable. 

In two cases, those concerning Chi chou and Heng chou,” the figures of the 
‘‘old” enumeration are faulty, as revealed by their impossible m/h values. Once 
their figures have been corrected, these territories are no longer more populous 
in c.634—40 than in 742. 

In six cases, the units were larger in c.634—640 than in 742 or later, which 
naturally allows for greater populations at the earlier date: 

1. Ch’en chou is listed with 39,225 individuals and 7 prefectures for c.634-640, 
and 28,554 individuals and 5 prefectures for 742 (40:26a) 

2. Ch’in chou is listed with 18,127 individuals and 7 prefectures for c.634—640, 
and 10,146 individuals and 5 prefectures for 742 (41:4b). 

3. Yi chou is listed with 3,898 individuals and 3 prefectures for c.634—-640, and 
3,618 individuals and 2 prefectures for 742 (41:14a). 

4. Feng chou is listed with 13,477 individuals and 4 prefectures for c.634—640, 
and 11,827 individuals and 2 prefectures for 742 (41:28a). 

5. Hsiang chou is listed with 12,521 individuals and 6 prefectures for c.634—-640, 
and 10,890 individuals and 3 prefectures for 742 (41:35b). 

6. Kuei chou is listed with 31,996 individuals and 8 prefectures for c.634—640, 
and 9,300 individuals and 4 prefectures for “later than t’ien-pao’»” (41:37a- 
37b). 

This leaves eighteen cases where it is incontestable that the figures of the “old” 
enumeration indeed are higher than those of 742: 

1. Ying chou its listed with 4,732 individuals and 1 prefecture for c.634—640, and 
3,789 individuals and 1 prefecture for 742 (39:27b). 

2. Yu chou is listed with 50,713 individuals and 4 prefectures for c.634—640, and 
27,685 individuals and 4 prefectures for 742 (39:38a). 

3. Wan chou is listed with 38,867 individuals and 3 prefectures for c.634—-640, 
and 25,746 individuals and 3 prefectures for 742 (39:45a). 

4, Chung chou is listed with 49,478 individuals and 5 prefectures for c.634-640, 
and 43,026 individuals and 5 prefectures for 742 (39:45b). 

5. Ch’ien chou is listed with 27,433 individuals and 5 prefectures for c.634-640, 
and 24,204 individuals and 6 prefectures for 742 (40:25b). 

6. Yi chou is listed with 8,657 individuals and 4 prefectures for c.634—640, and 
7,013 individuals and 5 prefectures for 742 (40:27b). 

7. Fei chou is listed with 6,950 individuals and 4 prefectures for c.634—-640, and 
2,609 individuals and 4 prefectures for 742 (40:29a). 

8. Nan chou is listed with 10,366 individuals and 3 prefectures for c.634—640, 
and 2,043 individuals and 2 prefectures for 742 (40:29b). 
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9. Shih chou ts listed with 190,096 individuals and 7 prefectures for c.634-640, 
and 100,450 individuals and 8 prefectures for 742, then called Chien chou 
(41:4a—4b). 

10. Tzu chou is listed with 248,394 individuals and 7 prefectures for c.634—-640, 
and 246,652 individuals and 8 prefectures for 742 (41:5a). 

11. Lang chou is listed with 273,543 individuals and 8 prefectures for c.634—640, 
and 132,192 individuals and 9 prefectures for 742 (41:5b). 

12. Tzu chou ts listed with 152,139 individuals and 8 prefectures for c.634—-640, 
and 104,775 individuals and 8 prefectures for 742 (41:8a). 

13. Jung chou ts listed with 56,614 individuals and 6 prefectures for c.634—640, 
and 18,024 individuals and 6 prefectures for 742 (41:8b). 

14. Lu chou ts listed with 66,828 individuals and 6 prefectures for c.634—640, and 
65,711 individuals and 6 prefectures for 742 (41:12a). 

15. Mao chou is listed with 53,761 individuals and 4 prefectures for c.634—640, 
and 13,242 individuals and 4 prefectures for 742 (41:13b). 

16. Jung chou is listed with 61,026 individuals and 6 prefectures for c.634—-640, 
and 16,375 individuals and 5 prefectures for 742 (41:15b). 

17. Sung chou is listed with 6,305 individuals and 3 prefectures for c.634—640, 
and 5,742 individuals and 3 prefectures in 742 (41:19a). 

18. Lung chou Its listed with 6,149 individuals and 2 prefectures for c.634-640, 
and 4,228 individuals and 2 prefectures for 742 (41:20a). 

These territories have been enclosed on map 8 for c.634—640 by a dotted line. 
The interesting fact emerges that, with one exception, the units adjoin each other 
in Ssu-ch’uan and Kueli-chou. The exception is Ying chou at the gulf of Po-hai 
in the north (whose population was too low to justify a dot on map 8). But fifteen 
units are located next to each other in Ssu-ch’uan, separated only by Fou chou 
for which figures are missing.’ Another two adjoin each other in Kuei-chou, 
next to Po chou for which figures are missing (40:28a). I conclude from this that 
a number of consecutive pages of the “old” enumeration had been lost from the 
archives by the time the historians compiled the Chiu T’ang shu in the 10th 
century. Officials in charge of population records knew, of course, what type 
of demographic materials they were dealing with. The historians did not. This 
is the reason why they never specify what kind of an enumeration they have 
copied and why they do not define the terminology. The compilers of the Chiu 
T’ang shu innocently placed the tax list of the “old” enumeration and the census 
of 742 side by side, without realizing their different natures. In the same way, 
they inserted census figures from one or several returns into the gap caused by 
the loss of pages in the c.634-640 tax list, except that they could not find figures 
for Fou chou and Po chou. This, then, is the explanation of the higher totals of 
the eighteen units.*” 

It will be seen that inserts of this kind are common in the T’ang and Sung 
sources. 
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The next return with subtotals for the T’ang is found inthe Yuan-ho chiin-hsien 
t’u-chih by Li Chi-fu (758-814), which was presented to the throne in 813. It 
contains two enumerations, one for the k’ai-yiian (713-741) and the other for the 
yuian-ho period (806-820). For both, only the numbers of households are 
recorded. The administrative survey of the subordinate prefectures is for 
yuan-ho. Unfortunately, chapters 19, 20, 23, 24, 26, and 36, one half of 18, and 
two pages of 25 are lost. These gaps in the returns make any national additions 
meaningsless. The areas in question are marked on map 9 as “figures miss- 
ing.” 

The first task is to narrow down the date of the k’ai-yian enumeration. The 
Yiian-ho chtin-hsien t’u-chih (p.922) states that Li chou was abolished in 707* 
and reestablished in 715.°” It is listed without figures. Other units without figures 
for k’ai-yiian were established or reestablished in the 720’s and 730’s.® Since the 
earliest date of the enumeration must be the first year of k’al-yiian, 1.e. 713, it 
is probable that the registration was conducted in 713, 714, or 715. The reign title 
was changed to k’ai-yiian in the 11th month of 713, so that the most probable date 
for the enumeration is 714. There is, however, one contradiction. Yuin chou is 
listed with figures, even though it was established in 730 according to Hsin T'ang 
shu (39:4b) and in 732 according to Chiu T’ang shu (39:10a). Such anachronisms 
are not uncommon in the T’ang sources. 714 must therefore be a tentative 
date. 

For nine units in the surviving chapters, excluding protectorates, subtotals are 
missing for k’ai-yiian and are so marked on map 9. These are Yiian chou, Mi 
chou, Liang chou, T’ing chou, Po chou, Tang chou, Yao chou, Ssu-t’ang chou, 
and Kua chou (Yuian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih pp. 55, 323, 613, 804, 835, 918, 927, 
1053, 1164). 

In five cases, the Yuian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih gives the same household 
figures for c.714 as Chiu T’ang shu for 742: 


Commandery Yuan-ho chin-hsien t’u-chih Chiu T'ang shu 
O chou 19,190 (p. 711) 19,190 (40:20a) 
An chou 22,222 (p. 717) 22,222 (40:6a) 
Ch’1 chou 26,808 (p. 722) 26.808 (40:5a) 
Hsieh chou 329 (p. 927) 329 (41: 16a) 
Hsiin chou 9,525 (p. 9525) 9.525 (41:26a) 


O chou, An chou, and Ch’i chou bordered on each other in what now is Hu-pet. 
It looks therefore, as though once more adjoining pages were missing from the 
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relevant return in the archives. The question is, which return? Yutian-ho chiin- 
hsien t’u-chih could not have borrowed from Chiu T’ang shu, since this had not 
yet been compiled. But is could have used figures from the census return of 742 
in the archives to fill gaps in the c.714 return. Chiu T’ang shu could have 
borrowed from Ytian-ho chin-hsien t’u-chih to fill gaps in the 742 census. But 
if it had done that, why stop at the five units? For instance, the Hsiin chou listed 
above was located in Ling-nan province, for which Chiu T’ang shu has no less 
than eleven lacunae.*’ If it had borrowed the population figures for Hsin chou, 
why not for the other eleven units as well? I conclude from this that it is the 
Ytian-ho chtin-hsien t’u-chih which does the borrowing, 1.e. from the 742 census 
in the archives, and have therefore marked the five units listed above as “figures 
missing” on map 9. 

In thirteen instances, the Ytian-ho chtin-hsien t’u-chih gives prefectural 
subtotals, but these do not usually add up to the stated total for the whole 
commandery. I list them below with my own addition of the subtotals, noting 
discrepancies between the totals of the text and mine: 


1. T’ai-yiian fu (pp. 387-403), 126,840 households. 


T’ai-yiian 21,656 Wen-shui 12,606 

Chin-yang 12,881 Chiao-ch’eng 5,413 

Yu-tz’u 15,437 Kuang-yang 2,673 

Ch’ing-yuan 8,541 Yang-ch’ti 8,122 

Shou-yang 5,167 Yi 5,276 

T’ai-ku 10,590 Lo-p’ing 2,689 

Ch’l 15,782 126,883= + 43 
2. Fen chou (pp. 404—407), 53,076 households. 

Hsi-ho 12,375 Ling-shih 3,731 

Hsiao-y1 10,685 P’ing-yao 18,907 

Chieh-hsiu 11,383 57,081= + 4,005 
3. Ch’in chou (pp. 407-409), 6,580 households. 

Ch’in-yiian 2,254 Mien-shang 1,815 

Ho-ch’uan 2,080 6,149= — 431 
4. Yi chou (pp. 409-411), 7,975 households. 

Liao-shan 2,190 P’ing-ch’eng 954 

Yui-she 2,710 Ho-shun 21,129 

7,983= + 8 

5. Lan chou (pp. 425-428), 10,726 households. 

Yi-fang 5,524 Ho-ho 1,859 

Ching-lo 3,487 Lan-ku 4,657 


15,527= + 4,801 
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6. Shih chou (pp. 428-430), 9,262 households. 


Li-shih 2,773 Lin-ch’tian 1,596 
P’ing-yi 1,571 Fang-shan 1,353 
Ting-hu 2,609 9,902= + 640 
7. Hsin chou (pp. 430-431), 14,338 households. 
Hsiu-yung 7,138 
Ting-hsiang 5,532 
12,670= — 1,668 
8. Tai chou (pp. 432-433), 15,077 households. 
Yen-men 5,221 T’ang-lin - 
Fan-chih 1,593 Kuo 2,778 
Wu-t’al 2,165 11,757 (incomplete 
total) 
9. Wei chou (pp. 434-436), 4,887 households. 
Hsing-t’ang 1,472 Fei-hu 992 
Ling-ch’iu 2,421 4,885= — 2 
10. Shuo chou (pp. 437-439), 6,020 households. 
Shan-yang 3,658 
Ma-yi 2,380 
6,038= + 18 
11. Lu chou (pp. 453-456), 64,276 households. 
Shang-tang 11,383 Li-ch’eng - 
Ch’ang-tzu 20,266 T’ung-t’l - 
T’un-liu 8,166 [Wu-]hsiang - 
Lu-ch’eng 7,464 Hsiang-yuan - 
She 


12. Huai chou (pp. 485-488), 43,175 households. 


Ho-nel 10,854 Hsiu-wu 
Wu-she 9,999 Hu-chia 
Wu-te 10,262 

13. Fu chou (pp. 632-633), 2,915 households. 
T’ung-ch’ang 619 Ch’1en-ch’uan 
T’ieh-y1 566 Shang-an 


In two cases (Tai chou, Lu chou), some of the prefectural subtotals are missing 


47,279 (incomplete 
total) 


6,717 
10,014 
47,486= + 4,671 


418 
419 
2,022= — 893 


so that no comparisons of the figures are possible. For none of the other eleven 
units do my totals tally with those of the Yuan-ho chun-hsien t’u-chih. Whether 
the fault rests with inept additions by Li Chi-fu or sloppy work by later copyists 
cannot be known. The text 1s obviously in a poor condition as we have it today. 


But even so, the errors are within tolerable bounds. With the scale I have chosen, 
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Fen chou, Lan chou, and Huai chou would each get one additional dot on map 
9 if my subtotals were accepted. For all other units, the map would remain 
unchanged. 

The T’al-p’ing huan-yti chi, a text compiled in the early Sung, quotes two 
hundred seventy-two population totals for the k’ail-yiian period. But, as will be 
seen,” these figures are badly flawed and must be discarded. 

Since the administrative survey of the Yuian-ho chitin-hsien t’u-chih is for the 
yuan-ho period (806-820), that is about one century later than the k’ai-yiian 
enumeration of c.714, the prefectural distribution for the earlier date must be 
reconstructed from the information provided by Chiu T’ang shu. Only then do 
we have the necessary raw material for map 9. That map, compared to those for 
609 and 742 (maps 7 and 10), proves conclusively that the c.714 enumeration is 
a census. 


The next T’ang enumeration with subtotals is the most important of those 
preserved for the dynasty. It is recorded in Chiu T’ang shu, chiian 39-41, and 
in Hsin T’ang shu, chiian37-43A. The former text (38:6b) dates it to the t’ien-pao 
period (742-756), the latter (37:2a—2b) t’ien-pao Ist year, i.e. 742. Neither of the 
histories gives national totals. My own addition of the subtotals in Chiu T’ang 
shu comes to 8,813,576 households and 49,150,158 individuals, with 5.7 m/h, 
which clearly indicates a census return. I have excluded the same border 
territories and protectorates from my calculation as for the “old” enumeration*? 
(their subtotals add up to 82,340 households and 173,589 individuals”), 

The administrative survey of Chiu T’ang shu 1s not for 742. While it gives 
chronological information for administrative changes during all of T’ang, the 
distribution of the listed prefectures usually reflects the situation just beyond the 
tien-pao period. Allowance has to be made for this, as well as for errors and 
contradictions in the text. In contrast, the administrative survey of Hsin T’ang 
shu 1s for 906. 

In eight cases, Chiu T’ang shu adds the information that at present” the 
number of prefectures is such-and-such, namely for Ssu chou, Ming chou, Heng 
chou, Ying chou, Ch’u chou, Hsiian chou, Ch’ien chou, and Tao chou (38:3 1b; 
39:15b, 17b, 24a; 40:13b, 16b, 18a, 23b). This information refers to the situation 
at the very end of the dynasty,*’ and must be taken from a text written at that 
time. 

In another two cases, for Chin chou and Kuei chou (39:2b, 26b), Chiu T’ang 
shu appends the number of prefectures during the yiian-ho period. The informa- 
tion does not tally with the Yuian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih, so that the source is 
unknown. 

For the period from 742-758, when the administrative term for a commandery 
was chiin, different names were used for these units, which usually consisted 
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of two characters. They are listed by both histories. For the 742 census, I will 
refer to the commanderies by their then current names. 

Wherever Chiu T’ang shu records population figures for first the “old” 
enumeration and then for 742, the latter are prefixed by “t’1en-pao”’. Where the 
text only has figures for 742, these have no prefix. 

In eight cases, Chiu T’ang shu gives subtotals which are not for 742. All of 
the areas concerned have been marked a “figures missing” on map 10. The first 
of these is Ch’ih chou, which was established in 621, abolished in 627, and 
reestablished in 765 (40:17a). It consequently did not exist in 742, so that the 
subtotals, 19,000 households and 87,967 individuals, could not be for that year. 
To complicate matters, T’ung-tien (pp.963—964) gives virtually identical figures 
for the same unit (there called Chiu-p’u commandery): 19,000 households and 
87,977 individuals. As will be shown below,“ it is improbable that the authors 
of Chiu T’ang shu quoted population figures from T’ung-tien. It looks therefore 
as though Chiu T’ang shu listed Ch’ih chou in accordance with its editorial policy 
of giving a complete administrative survey, and then added population figures 
from an undated return. Considering the years when Ch’ ih chou was in existence, 
it is unlikely that the enumeration is from the early years of the T’ang, i.e. 
621-627. It must therefore be dated 765 or later. T’ung-tien used the same return, 
which, as will be seen, has chronological significance. 

The second case is Chen chou, which was established in 746, i.e. later than 
742, and is listed with 676 households and 3,147 individuals (41:22a) from an 
unknown enumeration. 

The other six cases are by Chiu T’ang shu dated “‘t’ien-pao hou’’ i.e. “later than 
the t’ien-pao period (742-756)”. Hsin T’ang shu omits that information and 
thereby gives the wrong impression that the figures are for 742. The six 
commanderies concerned were all located in what then was Ling-nan province 
and today Kuei-chou and Kuang-tung: 


Chia-shui: 1,368 households, 8,580 individuals (41:3Sa). 
Lang-ning: 2,893 households, 7,302 individuals (41:37a). 
Huai-tse: 3,026 households, 9,300 individuals (41:37b). 
Nan-p’an: 4,300 households, 8,967 individuals (41:39b). 
P’u-ning: 4,970 households, 17,087 individuals (41:40a). 
Ling-shui: 4,858 households, 16,209 individuals (41:40b). 


These eight cases are exceptional. Normally, the compilers of Chiu T’ang shu 
give no replacements for subtotals missing from the 742 census. 

Thirteen commanderies are recorded without any population figures at all for 
742: Chiang, Tun-huang, K’ai-yang, Hsin-chiang, Chao-yi, Ting-ch’uan, Wen- 
ch’tuan, Lung-shui, Hsin-ch’eng, Fu-lu, Cheng-p’ing, Chu-yai, and Wan-an 
(39:2a; 40:37a; 41:28b, 34a, 39a, 41a, 42a, 44a, 45b, 48b, 49a, 50b). These areas 
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have been marked on map 10 as “figures missing”. The last eleven units were 
all located in Ling-nan province. 

In addition, twenty-eight commanderies are recorded with figures for house- 
holds only, those for individuals missing: Kuei-yang, Nan-hai, Hai-feng, Yi-ning, 
Lin-chia, En-p’ing, Nan-ling, Kao-liang,*” Kan-yi, Huai-te, Lo-p’ing,” K’ai- 
chiang, Ts’ang-wu, Meng-shan, P’ing-ch’in, Ch’ang-lin, Jung-shui, Heng-shan, 
Wen-shui, Lin-t’an, An-lo, Wu-o, Chiu-chen, Wen-yang, Ch’eng-hua, Fu-nan, 
Ch’ang-hua, and Ch’iung-shan (40:24a; 41:24b, 26a, 26b, 27a, 28b, 29a, 29b, 30b, 
32a, 32b, 33a, 34b, 35a, 36b, 38a, 42a, 42b, 44a, 44b, 45b, 47a, 48b, 49b, 50a). 
All but the first of these units were located in Ling-nan province. Hsin T’ang shu 
occasionally gives substitute totals for individuals where figures are missing for 
the above commanderies. But, for reasons gone into below, that text cannot be 
relied on. In drawing map 10, I have used the average m/h value of surrounding 
commandieries as a multiplier for the households figures to arrive at an 
approximate number of individuals.” 

It will have been noticed that there is a concentration of missing figures and 
partial returns to Ling-nan province, seventeen units without any figures at all 
for 742, and another twenty-seven with figures for households only. Rounded 
figures are also more common there. Clearly, administration was more lax in this 
southernmost province, and the returns sent to the capital were in places 
perfunctory and incomplete. In addition, pages may later have been lost from 
the archives. 

In a single instance, Chiu T’ang shu prefixes the population figures for a 
commandery with the term “old”, when it should have said “t’ien-pao” (41:38a). 
This is for T’ien chou, which according to the text was probably established 
during the k’ai-yiian period (713-741), changed to Heng-shan commandery in 
742, and again changed to T’ien chou in 758. Since the unit apparently did not 
exist at the time of the “old” enumeration, the figures should refer to 742. 

While Hsin T’ang shu is a flawed source for the 742 census, it does in the 
majority of cases reproduce the commandery subtotals of Chiu T’ang shu, and 
this helps us to detect copying and printing errors. I will here list the twelve cases 
I have identified: 

1. Ju-yin: 
30,707 households, 22,890 individuals (Chiu T’ang shu 38:28b). 
30,707 households, 202,890 individuals (Hsin T’ang shu 38:3b). 
The m/h value for the Chiu T’ang shu figures is 0.7, which is, of course, 
impossible. Since the Hsin T’ang shu figures give a reasonable 6.6 m/h, the 
Chiu T’ang shu total for individuals should be emended to 202,890. 
2. Tzu-ch’uan: 
42,737 households, 203,821 individuals (Chiu T’ang shu 38:36b). 
42,737 households, 233,821 individuals (Hsin T’ang shu 38:7a). 
The m/h value for the Chiu t’ang shu figures is 4.8, which is too low 
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compared to other returns from the same area. Since the Hsin T’ang shu 
figures give a reasonable 5.5 m/h, the Chiu T'ang shu total for individuals 
should be emended to 233,831. 


. Tung-lai: 


26,998 households, 71,500 individuals (Chiu T’ang shu 38:37a). 

26,998. households, 171,516 individuals (Hsin T’ang shu 38:7a). 

The m/h value for the Chiu T’ang shu figures is 2.6, which is too low 
compared to other returns from the same area. Since the Hsin T’ang shu 
figures give a reasonable 6.4 m/h, the Chiu T’ang shu total for individuals 
should be emended to 171,516. 


. Kao-p’ing: 


27,822 households, 257,090 individuals (Chiu T’ang shu 39:5b) 

27,822 households, 157,090 individuals (Hsin T’ang shu 39:5Sb) 

The m/h value for the Chiu T’ang shu figures is 9.2, which is too high 
compared to other returns from the same area. Since the Hsin T’ang shu 
figures give a reasonable 5.6 m/h, the Chiu T’ang shu total for individuals 
should be emended to 157,090. 


. Fan-yang: 


67,242 households, 171,312 individuals (Chiu T’ang shu 39:2Sa). 

67,242 households, 371,312 individuals (Hsin T’ang shu 39:10b). 

The m/h value for the Chiu T’ang shu figures is 2.5, which is too low 
compared to other returns from the same area. Since the Hsin T’ang shu 
figures give a reasonable 5.5 m/h, the Chiu T’ang shu total for individuals 
should be emended to 371,312. 


. Yi-ch’ang: 


23,910 households, 44,600 individuals ( Chiu T’ang shu 39:32a). 

13,910 households, 44,600 individuals ( Hsin T’ang shu 40:4b). 

The m/h value for the Chiu T’ang shu figures is 1.9, which, while not 
impossible for the same area, is nevertheless improbable. The Hsin T’ang 
shu figures give a more reasonable 3.2 m/h. Furthermore, T’ung-tien (p. 934; 
the commandery is there called Yi-ch’uan), quoting the 742 census, writes 
13,910. The Chiu T’ang shu total for households should therefore be 
emended to that figure. 


. Hsien-an: 


15,576 households, 53,352 individuals (Chiu T’ang shu 39:35a). 

15,576 households, 53,353 individuals (Hsin T’ang shu 40:6a). 

T’ung-tien (p. 929), quoting the 742 census. also writes 53,353, so that the 
Chiu T’ang shu total of individuals should be emended to that figure. 


. Chung-li: 


21,864 households, 108,361 individuals (Chiu T’ang shu 40:3a). 
21,864 households, 138,361 individuals (Hsin T’ang shu 38:5b). 
The m/h value is reasonable in both cases, 5.0 for Chiu T’ang shu and 6.3 
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for Hsin T’ang shu. However, since T’ung-tien (p. 962), quoting the 742 
census, writes 138,361, the Chiu T’ang shu total for individuals should be 
emended to that figure. 


. Wu-hsing: 


73,306 households, 177,698 individuals (Chiu T’ang shu 40:9a). 

73,306 households, 477,698 individuals (Hsin T’ang shu 41:4b). 

The m/h value for the Chiu T’ang shu figures is 2.4, which is too low 
compared to other returns from the same area. Since the Hsin T’ang shu 
figures give a reasonable 6.5 m/h, the Chiu T’ang shu total for individuals 
should be emended to 477,698. 


. T’an-yang: 


5,368 households, 12,738 individuals (Chiu T’ang shu 40:27a). 

5,368 households, 22,738 individuals (Hsin T’ang shu 41:12a). 

The m/h value for the Chiu T’ang shu figures is 2.4, which is too low 
compared to other returns from the same area. Since the Hsin T’ang shu 
figures give a reasonable 4.2 m/h, the Chiu T’ang shu total for individuals 
should be emended to 22,738. 

Ching-jung: 

171 households, 1,861 individuals (Chiu T’ang shu 41:22a). 

571 households, 1,861 individuals (Hsin T’ang shu 42:5b). 

The m/h value for the Chiu T’ang shu figures is 10.9, which is too high. Since 
the Hsin T’ang shu figures give 3.3 m/h, a reasonable value compared to 
other returns from the same area, the Chiu T’ang shu total for households 
should be emended to 571. 


. Lin-feng: 


3,900 households, 1,827 individuals (Chiu T’ang shu 41:28a). 

3,900 households, 11,827 individuals (Hsin T’ang shu 43A:2b). 

The m/h value for the Chiu T’ang shu figures is 0.5, which 1s, of course, 
impossible. Since the Hsin T’ang shu figures give 3.0 m/h, which is 
reasonable for the same area, the Chiu T'ang shu total for individuals should 
be emended to 11,827. 


In addition, two faulty subtotals, recorded by both histories, are revealed by 


their unreasonable m/h values: 


1. 


Jao-yang: 18,825 households, 346,472 individuals (Chiu T’ang shu 39:19b; 
Hsin T’ang shu 39:9a). The m/h value of 18.4 is impossible. The number of 
households should be emended to 48,825, which gives 7.1 m/h, a reasonable 
value for that area. T’ung-tien (p. 948), quoting the 742 census, has 
48 858. 


. Chin-ch’ang: 477 households, 4,987 individuals (Chiu T’ang shu 40:36b; 


Hsin T’ang shu 40:10a). The m/h value of 10.5 1s impossible. The number 
of households should be emended to 1,477, which gives 3.4 m/h, areasonable 
value for that area. 
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Finally, there is one case of dittography. The neighbouring commanderies of 
Kao-yao and Hsin-ch’ang,™ which are listed in sequence, are both recorded with 
9,500 households (Chiu T’ang shu 41:27a—27b). These figures are in turn copied 
by Hsin T’ang shu (43A:2a, 2b). Both units have been marked on map 10 as 
“figures missing”. 

Taking note of the emendations above, my revised national totals for 742 are 
8,865,076 households and 49,880,575 individuals, with 5.6 m/h. Allowing for the 
missing subtotals for individuals,°” the total population of China in 742 must have 
been about 51.5 million individuals. 

It still remains to be discussed why the Hsin T’ang shu subtotals for 742 
contain so many grievous errors. This 1s due to carelessness of the compilers on 
the one hand, and their misguided wish to improve on Chiu T’ang shu on the 
other. 

There is no need to list the many lesser copying errors of the kind where Hsin 
T’ang shu writes 53,080 for 52,080, or 45,606 for 45,066 (Chiu T’ang shu 39:6a, 
43b; Hsin T’ang shu 37:4a; 40:1b). Let us instead consider the instances where 
Hsin T’ang shu substitutes or inserts figures which do not belong to the 742 
census at all. 

In ten cases, Hsin T’ang shu quotes figures from the “old” enumeration 
instead of the 742 census: 


“Old” enumeration Hsin T'ang shu 
Commandery Households Individuals Households Individuals Sources 
An-pei ta-tu-hu fu 2,006 7,498 2,006 7,498 Chiu T’ang shu 38:19b; 
Hsin T’ang shu 37:9b 
An-k'ang 14,091 53,029 14,091 57,929 Chiu T'ang shu 39:3b; 
Hsin T'ang shu 40:4a 
Tun-huang 4,265 16,250 4,265 16,250 Chiu T’ang shu 40:37b: 
Hsin T’ang shu 40:9b 
Wei-ch’uan 2,142 ~ 2,142 - Chiu T’ang shu 41:14b; 
Hsin T’ang shu 42:4a 
Yin-p'ing 1,908 8,147 1,908 9.205 Chiu T'ang shu 41:19b; 
Hsin T'ang shu 40:5b 
K’ai-yang 3,627 9,439 3,627 9,439 Chiu T’ang shu 41:28b; 
Hsin T'ang shu 43A:2a 
Lo-p’ing™”’ 4,918 12,691 4,918 12,691 Chiu T’ang shu 41:32a; 
Hsin T'ang shu 43A:7a 
Hsin-chiang 2,500 6,836 2,500 6,836 Chiu T’ang shu 41:34a; 
Hsin T’ang shu 43A:4b 
Chao-yi 5,460 8,041 5,460 - 8,041 Chiu T'ang shu 41:39a; 
Hsin T’ang shu 43A:3a 
Ting-ch’uan 1,641 11,756 1,641 11,756 Chiu T'ang shu 41:4la; 


Hsin T’ang shu 43A:8a 
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Chiu T’ang shu records no population figures for An-pei ta-tu-hu fu, Tun- 
huang, K’ai-yang, Hsin-chiang, Chao-yi, and Ting-ch’uan in 742, and for 
Lo-p’ing it only lists households. The compilers of Hsin T’ang shu filled the 
lacunae with returns of the “old” enumeration from Chiu T’ang shu. For 
An-k’ang and Yin-p’ing, they correctly quoted the number of individuals in 742, 
but then with sheer carelessness copied the household figures for these comman- 
deries as well as for Wei-ch’uan and Lo-p’ing from the “old” enumeration. 

The compilers also made use of other returns. For Yiin-chung commandery, 
Chiu T’ang shu (39:10a) gives the 742 census figures as 73 households and 561 
individuals. Hsin T’ang shu (39:4b) lists 3,169 households and 7,930 individuals. 
The household total of 3,169 is identical with the one given by Ytian-ho 
chin-hsien t’u-chih (p.439; the unit is there called Yiin chou) for the k’ai-yiian 
period. The Hsin T’ang shu subtotals can therefore in this case be dated to c.714. 
The authors may have been suspicious of the low figures recorded for Yiin-chung 
by Chiu T’ang shu and substituted k’ai-yiian figures from surviving archival 
materials or from a compilation which later has been lost. They did not take them 
from the Yuan-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih, since that text does not record figures for 
individuals. 

For the Shan-yii tu-hu-fu, Chiu T’ang shu (39:10b) records 2,100 households 
and 13,000 individuals in 742. Hsin T’ang shu (37:9b) has 2,155 households and 
6,877 individuals. The latter text obviously quotes an unknown text for another 
year. 

For eleven commanderies, Hsin T’ang shu quotes figures from the same 
census which was used by the T’ung-tien as its chief source:>” 
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Chiu T'ang shu T'ung-tien Hsin T'ang shu 


Command- House- Individ- House- Individ- House- Individ- 

ery holds uals holds uals holds uals Sources 

Chiang - - 82.200 517.310 82.204 $17,331 Chiu T'ang shu 39:2a: T'ung-tien p. 951: 

Hsin T’ang shu 39:2a 

Ta-ning 19.455 - 19.210 134.440 19.455 134.420 Chiu T'ang shu 39:3a: Tung-tien p. 952: 
Hsin T'ang shu 39:2b 

P’eng-shan - - 490 2.120 495 2.120 Chiu T'ang shu 41:21b: T'ung-tien p. 935: 
Hsin T'ang shu 42:Sa 

Nan-hai 42.235 - 58.840 201.500 42.235 221.500 Chiu T'ang shu 41:24b:; T’ung-tien p. 978: 
Hsin T'ang shu 43A:la 

Huai-te 1.019 - 1.390 7,330 =1.019 7.339 Chiu T'ang shu 41:30b: T’ung-tien p. 979. 
Hsin T'ang shu 43A:9a 

K‘ai-chiang 1.290 - 1.460 8.580 1.460 8.586 Chiu T'ang shu 41:32b: T’ung-tien p. 980: 
Hsin T'ang shu 43A:7a 

Meng-shan 1.059 - 1.116 5.933 1.059 5.933 Chiu T'ang shu 41:33a: T’ung-tien p. 980: 
Hsin T'ang shu 43A:7b 

Ting-ch"uan - - 1.640 11.750 1.641 11,756 Chiu T'ang shu 41:4la: T’ung-tien p. 982: 
Hsin Tang shu 43A:8a 

Lung-shui - - 1,220 3.230 = 1.220 3.230 Chiu T'ang shu 41:44a. T’ung-tien p. 982: 
Hsin T'ang shu 43A:Sb-6a 

Hsin-ch'eng - - 1.200 §.300 = 1.200 5,300 Chiu T'ang shu 41:44a: T’ung-tien p. 982: 
Hsin T'ang shu 43A:\la 

Wu-o 1.850 - 1.850 §.320 1.850 5,320 Chiu T'ang shu 41:44a: T'ung-tien p. 982: 


Hsin T'ang shu 43A:tla 


In a single instance (K’ai-chiang), probably an oversight, Hsin T’ang shu records 
the same household figures as T’ung-tien, even though Chiu T’ang shu has an 
entry. In all others, Hsin T’ang shu uses inserts for lacunae in Chiu T’ang shu. 
Some of these inserts are identical with T’ung-tien subtotals (P’eng-shan, 
K’ai-chiang, Meng-shan, Lung-shul, Hsin-ch’eng, Wu-o) and could conceivably 
have been lifted from that text. Discrepancies (Ta-ning, Nan-hai, Huai-te) might 
be due to later copying errors, so that the original figures could also come from 
the T’ung-tien. But for five units (Chiang, P’eng-shan, Huai-te, K’ai-chiang, 
Ting-ch’uan) T’ung-tien has rounded figures whereas Hsin T’ang shu has not, 
and in these cases T’ung-tien definitely cannot be the source. It follows that 
some if not all of the here dicussed inserts were taken by the compilers from then 
still surviving archival materials or a now lost text. 

In three cases, Hsin T’ang shu gives household figures, where Chiu T’ang shu 
lists no returns at all: 317 households for Fu-lu commandery, 819 households for 
Chu-yal commandery, and 2,997 households for Wan-an commandery (Hsin 
T’ang shu 43A:3b, 4a, 11b). Here it is impossible to know how Hsin T’ang shu 
came by these inserts. 
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Finally, Hsin T’ang shu lists with population figures seven commanderies 
which are omitted by the Chiu T’ang shu survey: 

1. Fou-ling: 9,400 households, 44,722 individuals (Hsin T’ang shu 40:2b). 
The unit existed in 742, but the figures are not for that year. T’ung-tien (p. 
929) records for it 9,405 households and 44,733 individuals, so that both texts, 
probably independently, make use of the same enumeration. 

2. Ch’ao-yang: 4,420 households, 16,745 individuals (Hsin T’ang shu 
43A:2a). 
The unit existed in 742. 

3. Wu-lang: 141 households (Hsin T’ang shu 43A:7b). 
The unit seems to have existed in 742. 

4. Lo-hsing: 285 households (Hsin T’ang shu 43A:7b). 
The unit seems to have existed in 742. 

5. Shun chou: 509 households (Hsin T’ang shu 43A:8b). 

The unit was established in 773, so that it did not exist in 742. 

6. Yin chou: 1,450 households (Hsin T’ang shu 43A:1 1a). 

The unit was abolished during the chen-kuan period (627-649) and not 
reestablished until 764, so that it did not exist in 742. The household figures 
are taken from the yiian-ho (806-820) enumeration quoted by Yiian-ho 
chin-hsien t’u-chih (p. 1089). 

7. Wu-an: 450 households (Hsin T’ang shu 43A:1 1a). 

It is doubtful whether this unit existed in 742. The household figures seem to 
be from the yiian-ho enumeration of c.714, which is recorded by Yiian-ho 
chin-hsien t’u-chih (p. 1091) as 456. 

If the returns for Fou-ling, Yin chou, and Wu-an are from other enumerations 

than that of 742, and if Shun chou and Yin chou did not even exist during that 

year, there is every reason to treat the figures for all seven commanderies with 
caution. These territories have therefore been marked on map 10 as “figures 
missing’. 


The next national return with subtotals for the T’ang is recorded in T’ung-tien, 
chian 171-184. This compilation by Tu Yu (753-812) was after revisions 
presented to the throne in 801. The enumeration is undated, and no national totals 
are given. My own addition of the subtotals comes to 8,686,995 households and 
48,282,822 individuals, with 5.6 m/h. This return is clearly a census, although a 
flawed one. 

T’ung-tien employs the terminology which was used from 742 to 758, i.e. the 
names then adopted for the commanderies and the term chitin for these units. 
The administrative survey must therefore fall within that period. It cannot be 
dated more narrowly because of internal contradictions, and it even includes 
changes made well beyond 758. 

The date of the enumeration must be later than 758. Yin chou (by T’ung-tien 
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p. 981 called Lung-ch’ih) is listed with figures. This unit was abolished during 
the chen-kuan period (627-649) and only reestablished in 764.” Ch’ih chou (by 
T’ung-tien p. 963 called Ch’iu-p’u) is listed with figures. This unit was establ- 
ished in 621, abolished in 627, and reestablished in 765.* On the other hand, 
commanderies established in 765 or later are not listed by T’ung-tien: Tz’uchou, 
reestablished in 765; Te-hua chou and Lang-mang chou, both established in 766 
(Chiu T’ang shu 39: 16a; 41:49a) etc. The enumeration should therefore be dated 
to 765, two years after the final suppression of An Lu-shan’s uprising. That date 
is largely supported by the Yuian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih. It records that Lin chou 
was overrun by the Tibetans in 762 (pp. 1133-1134), and, as should be expected, 
that unit is not listed by T’ung-tien. It further records that Kan chou and Su chou 
were lost to the Tibetans in 766 (pp. 1158, 1160), and these two units, as again 
Should be expected, are listed with figures by T’ung-tien (pp. 922, 923; there 
called Chang-yeh and Chiu-ch’iian). The only problem concerns Liang chou, 
which, according to Yuian-ho chin-hsien t’u-chih (pp. 1155-1156) was taken by 
the Tibetans in 764. This unit 1s listed with figures by T’ung-tien (p. 922; there 
called Wu-wei). The dates of either Ch’ih chou (established 765) or Liang chou 
(lost 764) must therefore be wrong. To push the date of the enumeration back 
to 764 is impossible, since, as we have seen from our table, the return for that 
year is incomplete.” Tu Yu confirms that that in 764 only 169 out of 321 
commanderies sent returns to the capital (T’ung-tien p. 41).*” It looks, therefore, 
as though the date for Liang chou is an anachronism. 

That T’ung-tien made use of a return from after the t’ien-pao period (742-756) 
is also proved by the fact that in four cases it quotes the very figures which in 
Chiu T’ang shu are dated “t’ien-pao hou”, i.e. “later than the t’ien-pao period.”™ 
These are: 
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T'ung-tien Chiu T’ang shu 


Commandery Households Individuals Households Individuals Sources 
Lang-ning 2,890 7,300 2,893 7,302 T'ung-tien p. 981; 
Chiu T'ang shu 41:37a 
Huai-tse 3,026 9,300 3,026 9,300 T'ung-tien p. 981; 
Chiu T’ang shu 41:37b 
Nan-p’an 2,950 8,960 4,300 8,967 T'ung-tien p. 982; 
Chiu T’ang shu 41:39b 
P’u-ning 4,090 17,080 4,970 17,087 T’ung-tien p. 982; 


Chiu T'ang shu 41:40a 


Except for the household figure of Nan-p’an, where the two texts use different 
enumerations, the subtotals are identical. T’ung-tien, as it often does, rounds 
some of the figures. It also transposes the 9 in the household figure for P’u-ning, 
writing 4,090 when it means 4,900. It follows that Chiu T’ang shu does not quote 
the T’ung-tien, and that both compilations independently use the same enumer- 
ation. 

If the bulk of the subtotals recorded by T’ung-tien is from a single enumer- 
ation, this return is too complete to have been attempted during the years of An 
Lu-shan’s rebellion (755-763). 764, as we have seen, is not a possibility. The date 
of “later than the tien-pao period” fits therefore nicely with 765. 

Dating the T’ung-tien return to c.765, does not mean that all subtotals are from 
that year. In the usual fashion, T’ung-tien fills gaps with inserts from other 
enumerations. 

In two cases, T’ung-tien quotes subtotals of the “old” enumeration: 


“Old” enumeration T'ung-tien 
Commandery Households Individuals Households Individuals Sources 
Hsin-chiang 2,500 6,836 1,930 6,830 Chiu T’ang shu 41:34a; 
T’ung-tien p. 980 
Ting-ch'uan  =—s-1, 641 11,756 1,640 11,750 Chiu T’ang shu 41:41la; 


T'ung-tien p. 982 


Since Chiu T’ang shu did not yet exist when T’ung-tien was compiled, the two 
texts independently used the “old” enumeration, T’ung-tien rounding the 
figures.” 
In two cases, T’ung-tien quotes subtotals from the k’ai-yiian enumeration, by 
me dated to c.714: 
1. For Yiin chou, by T’ung-tien called Yiin-chung, the Yiian-ho chiin-hsien 
t’u-chih (p. 439) records 3,169 households, and T’ung-tien (p.954) 3,160 
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households and 7,930 individuals. Since Li Chi-fu presented the Yiian-ho 
chiin-hsien t’u-chih to the throne in 813, after Tu Yu’s death in 812, it is to 
be presumed that both authors independently made use of the k’ai-yiian 
enumeration of c.714. Note that Hsin T’ang shu records 3,169 households and 
7,930 individuals for the same unit.” But, as its household figure is not 
rounded, T’ung-tien is not the source. 
. For Chen chou, by T’ung-tien called Yeh-lang, the Yiian-ho chiin-hsien 
t’u-chih (p.834) records 2,600 households, and T’ung-tien (p.976) 2,600 
households and 12,000 individuals. Again, the authors independently made 
use of the k’ai-yiian enumeration. 

For thirty-three units, T’ung-tien has the same or similar figures as Chiu 
T’ang shu for 742:°" 


Chiu T'ang shu T'ung-tien 
Commandery Households Individuals Households Individuals Sources 
Lo-an 39,150 238,159 39, 150 238,150 Chiu T’ang shu 38:36b; 
T'ung-tien p. 955 
Shan-yii tu-hu fu 2,100 13,000 2,120 13,000 Chiu T'ang shu 39:10b; 
T'ung-tien p. 954 
Yeh 101,142 590. 196 109.450 590, 196 Chiu T’ang shu 39:12a; 
T'ung-tien p. 946 
Yao-yang 48,825 346,472 48,858 346,471 Chiu T’ang shu 39:19b; 
T’ung-tien p. 948 
Yi-ch'ang™” 13,910°” 44,600 13,910 44,600 Chiu T’ang shu 39:32a; 
T'ung-tien p. 934 
Yang-ch'uan 23,849 88,327 23,849 88,327 Chiu T'ang shu 39:33b; 
T’ung-tien p. 927 
Hsien-an 15,576 53,3537" 15,762 53,353 Chiu T'ang shu 39:35a; 
T‘ung-tien p. 929 
Chung-li 21,864 138, 361°" 20,553 138,361 Chiu T'ang shu 40:3a; 
T’ung-tien p. 962 
Yiin-nan 3,700 - 3,700 _ Chiu T’ang shu 41:18a; 
T'ung-tien p. 937 
Hai-feng 9,525 - 9,520 ~ Chiu T'ang shu 41:26a; 
T'ung-tien p. 978 
Yi-ning 5,650 ~ 5,650 - Chiu T’ang shu 41:26b; 
T'ung-tien p. 978 
Chin-k‘ang 10,510 17,219 5,100” 17,210 Chiu T'ang shu 41:28a; 
T’ung-tien p. 979 
En-p'ing 9,000 - 9,000 - Chiu T'ang shu 41:29a; 
T'ung-tien p.968 
Kan-yi 3,980 - 3,980 12,400 Chiu T'ang shu 41:29b; 
T'ung-tien p. 979 
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Chiu T'ang shu T’ung-tien 





Commandery Households Individuals Households _ Individuals Sources 
T’ung-ling 682 1,933 682 1,933 Chiu T'ang shu 41:30b;°” 
. T‘ung-tien p. 979 
Shih-an 17,500 71,018 12,770 71,018 Chiu T'ang shu 41:31b; 
T'ung-tien p. 980 
Lin-chiang 9,000 21,000 5,000 21,000 Chiu T’ang shu 41:33b; 
T’ung-tien p. 980 
An-ch’eng 1,976 8,580 1,360 8,580 Chiu T'ang shu 41:34b; 
T'ung-tien p. 980 
Ning-jen 1,300 7,400 1,300 6,220 Chiu T’ang shu 41:37b; 
T'ung-tien p. 981 
Heng-shan 4,168 - 4,160 10,720 Chiu T’ang shu 41:38a; 
T'ung-tien p. 981 
Yung-ting 770 3,803 770 3,800 Chiu T’ang shu 41:38b; 
T'ung-tien p. 981 
Nan-ch’ang 2,574 9,498 2,520 9,490 Chiu T’ang shu 41:40b; 
T'ung-tien p. 982 
Wen-shui 3,180 - 3,180 10,220 Chiu T'ang shu 41:42a; 
T’ung-tien p. 983 
Lin-t’an 1,666 - 1,660 5,330 Chiu T'ang shu 41:42a; 
T’ung-tien p. 983 
An-lo 1,110 - 1,110 5,130 Chiu T’ang shu 41:42b; 
T'ung-tien p. 983 
An-nan tu-hu fu 24,230 99,652 24,730 99,660 Chiu T’ang shu 41:43a; 
T'ung-tien p. 982 
Wu-o 1,850 - 1,850 5,320 Chiu T’ang shu 41:44a; 
T'ung-tien p. 982 
Jih-nan 9,619 50,818 9,629 53,818 Chiu T’ang shu 41:45b; 
T'ung-tien p. 983 
Ch’eng-hua 1,920 - 1,920 5,110 Chiu T'ang shu 41:47a; 
T'ung-tien p. 983 
Ho-p'u 3,032 13,029 3,010 13,020 Chiu T’ang shu 41:47; 
T’ung-tien p. 983 
Hai-k’ang 4,320 20,572 4,330 20,570 Chiu T'ang shu 41:48a; 
T'ung-tien p. 983 
Fu-nan 3,667 - 3,660 10,200 Chiu T'ang shu 41:48b; 
T’ung-tien p. 983 
Ch’ iung-shan 649 - 640 1,680 Chiu T’ang shu 41:50a; 


T’ung-tien p. 984 
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There are two reason why Chiu T’ang shu did not borrow from T’ung-tien. For 
the first, T’ung-tien has eleven rounded figures while Chiu T’ang shu has not. 
Secondly, if Chiu T’ang shu had taken over figures for households to fill gaps, 
why not do the same for individuals? It is consequently the T’ung-tien which did 
the borrowing, not from the Chiu T’ang shu which had not yet been written, but 
from the archives or an earlier compilation. Tu Yu consequently inserted returns 
from the 742 census into the gaps of the enumeration which he had decided to 
publish. Notice that just as in the case of Chiu T’ang shu, ® the majority of the 
gaps (the last 24 of the 33) is concentrated to the far away and obviously more 
lax Ling-nan province. 

All territories with population figure inserts have been marked on map 11 as 
‘figures missing’. 

For five units, T’ung-tien (pp. 958, 976, 979, 982, 983) records no returns of 
either households or individuals: An-tung fu (in present-day Liao-ning), Po- 
ch’uan (Kuei-chou), Lien-ch’eng (Kuang-hsi), Fu-lu (Vietnam), and Cheng-p’ ing 
(Kuang-hsi). Their territories have not been shown on map 11 as figures missing, 
since the returns would have been too low in any event to justify dots. 


The last of the T’ang enumerations with subtotals is from the yiian-ho period 
(806-820) and is recorded in the same Yiian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih by Li Chi-fu 
(758-814) which contains the already discussed k’al-ytian census of c.714. The 
administrative survey is for early yian-ho, with subordinate prefectures listed 
by name for every commandery. Only the numbers of households are given. The 
return is incomplete as we have it today because of lost chapters of the text.” 
The units listed in the lost chapters are marked as “figures missing” on map 
12. 

Since the work was presented to the throne in 813, the enumeration must fall 
within the years of 806-813. Unfortunately, internal dates, as so often, are 
contradictory. Su chou, which its listed with figures (p.246), was established in 
809 (Chiu T’ang shu 38:33b). Chen chou, listed without figures (p.834), was 
supposedly abolished in 808 (Hsin T'ang shu 41:13a). I will tentatively date the 
enumeration 809.” 

The surviving chapters of the Ytian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih record many fewer 
subtotals for yiian-ho than for k’ai-yiian. The fifty-nine units, excluding protec- 
torates, without population figures are marked as “figures missing” on map 12. 
These are: Yiian chou, Ch’ing chou, Ling chou, Hui chou, Yen chou, Yin chou, 
Lin chou, Sheng chou, Ylnchou, Yenchou, Ch’ing chou, Ch’ichou, Ts’ao chou, 
P’u chou, Mi chou, Hai chou, Yi chou, Lai chou, Tzu chou, Teng chou, Yin 
chou, Ming chou, Hsiang chou, Hsing-yiian fu, Ch’eng chou, Fuchou, T’aichou, 
Yi chou, Fei chou, Nan chou, Chen chou, Chen chou, Po chou, Chin chou, Ch’! 
chou, Ching chou, Che chou, Kung chou, Chen chou, Yao chou, K’ang chou, 
Yung chou, Kuei chou, Pin chou, Ch’en chou, Heng chou, Ch’in chou, Hsin 
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chou, Luan chou, Ch’in chou, Wei chou, Lan chou, Ho chou, Shan chou, K’uo 
chou, Min chou, T’ao chou, Tieh chou, and Tang chou (Yiian-ho chiin-hsien 
t’u-chih pp. 55, 64, 91, 96, 97, 103, 107, 108, 279, 285, 292, 297, 317, 320, 323, 
326, 328, 332, 334, 336, 439, 465, 493, 613, 627, 631, 690, 829, 832, 833, 834, 835, 
839, 841, 919, 920, 921, 927, 1015, 1071, 1073, 1074, 1075, 1077, 1078, 1080, 1081, 
1111, 1114, 1118, 1120, 1122, 1124, 1126, 1128, 1129, 1132). 

There is a single insert for missing yiian-ho figures. In the case of Fu chou, 
the text lists 7,690 households (p. 587). This is the very figure given by T’ung-tien 
(p. 972, the unit there being called Ching-ling). The T’ung-tien was presented to 
the throne twelve years before the Yuan-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih, so that the latter 
text could quote from the former. But in that case, the Yiian-ho chiin-hsien t’u 
chih could have filled most of its gaps by the identical method. More probably, 
both texts independently made use of the same enumeration. The area has been 
marked as “figures missing” on map 12. 

Seven units, all located in Vietnam, are recorded with household figures 
prefixed by neither k’ai-yiian nor ylian-ho. Instead, the text eccentrically says 
‘households in all”: 


Commandery Households in all Yiian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih 
Ch’ang chou 648 p. 1090 
Chiin chou 335 p. 1091 
Liang chou 550 p. 1091 
Wu-an chou 456 p. 1091 
T’ang-lin chou 317 p. 1091 
Wu-ting chou 1,200 p. 1091 
Kung chou 318 p. 1092 


With the exception of Ch’ang chou, none of the units seems even to have existed 
in c.809. In analogy with Ch’ang chou, for which Chiu T’ang shu (41:45b) lists 
648 households in 742, the figures may be for 742. The territories cannot be 
identified on a map with any degree of certainty, and the returns are too low in 
any event to justify any dots. 

The question remains whether the yian-ho enumeration is an endeavor at a 
census or a tax registration. That even this late in the T’ang both kinds were 
attempted is proved by an entry in Chiu T’ang shu to the effect that the 
households in the incomplete return of 807 numbered 2,440,254 (11:12b) and that 
the tax-paying households among them were 1,440,000 (11:13a). The yiian-ho 
return of the Yuian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih clearly belongs to the former category. 
Map 12 does not show the proportionately fewer dots nation-wide which, 
compared to a census map, Is indicative of a tax list. Instead, certain territories, 
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such as the capital area, stand out with more dots than others, reflecting the 
presence of more efficient and responsible administrators. 


The Five Dynasties 


No meaningful figures have been preserved from this period. There is one total 
for the Later Chou dynasty, whose households supposedly numbered 2,309,812 
in 959 (Chiu wu-tai shih 146:3a). Considering that the Later Chou controlled most 
of North China, the figure is obviously too low. But there is no way of knowing 
whether it represents an incomplete census or a taxation list. 


The Northern Sung dynasty 


With the Sung, the terminology of the population statistics changes. In the earlier 
period, the standard terms had been “Households” (hu) and “Individuals” 
(k’ou). During the Sung, the households were routinely subdivided into “Master 
Households” (chu-hu) and “Guest Households” (k’o-hu),’" and the individuals 
in the same fashion into “Masters Individuals” (chu-k’ou) and “Guest Individ- 
uals” (k’o-k’ou) or simply “Masters” and “Guests”. The elusive meaning of this 
terminology will be discussed below. 

Furthermore, from the Sung onward, the sources become richer. For the 
earlier period, population figures were primarily recorded by the dynastic 
histories and encyclopaedias. From the Sung, the local gazetteers swell in 
numbers to a formidable flood, devoting as a rule a chapter each to population 
figures. The trouble is that the various subtotals recorded by the gazetteers never 
add up to a national total for one and the same year. As a corroborative material 
the gazetteers are invaluable, but they are no help for drawing national maps. 

The following national totals have been preserved for the Northern Sung: 
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The usefulness of this table is not much greater than that of the earlier ones. 
The increase in numbers during the dynasty reveals both improving administra- 
tive efficiency and real growth of population. But without the check of subtotals, 
the figures cannot be trusted and could be wrong by millions. The return for 1088, 
for example, is patently corrupt. The figure for chu-hu must be emended to 
12,134,733, in which case the total for chu-hu and k’o-hu is 18,289,385. That fits 
closely with the national total of 18,289,375 recorded for that year by Sung 
hui-yao kao (shih-huo 11:27b). In the same way, the total of k’o-k’ou for 1088 
should be emended to 13,629,083, which gives the national total of 42,163,017 
of chu-hu and k’o-hu combined, and the m/h value of 2.3. 

At first sight, the low m/h values seem to indicate taxation lists throughout the 
dynasty. But, allowing for population growth, the household totals at the height 
of Northern Sung are not out of step with the 8.9 million figure of 742. This points 
toward census returns. The low Sung totals for individuals, on the other hand, 
are lower than than the 49.9 million in 742. This points toward taxation returns. 
The figures for households and individuals must therefore belong to different 
categories. 

There is no doubt in my mind, as already concluded by other scholars, that 
the Sung totals for individuals in our table represent adults, and that their 
recording had a fiscal purpose. However, the figures do not consistently report 
both adult males and females. Where the m/h values of the table are 2.0 and up, 
they reveal an average which one would expect for adult males and females in 
a family of five. Where the m/h values are 1.6 and less, they reveal an m/h value 
which is to be expected if only adult males were counted. 

The evidence points to the fact that Sung registration of people did not differ 
substantially from preceding and following dynasties. On the lowest level, 
rosters were made up which listed household by household every person by 
name, sex, age, occupation, and their relation to each other. From these general 
statistics, the authorities could extract whatever specialized statistics they 
needed: totals for all people, subtotals for adult males,” subtotals for adult 
females, subtotals for adult males and females etc. By this process, the desired 
figures could be produced for administrative purposes by clerks who knew what 
they were doing. The historians and encyclopaedists, on the other hand, did not 
understand the statistics, simply copied heterogenous figures, and could not 
explain their nature. 

These various aspects of Sung population registration are brought out by the 
sources. For instance, the Wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao (p. 114) records for the year 
1080 the totals of 14,852,684 households, 33,303,889 individuals (k’ou), and 
17,846,873 adults (ting).”” My own addition of the provincial subtotals comes to 
14,543,264 households, 33,251,989 individuals, and 17,975,735 adults. This gives 
the m/h value of 2.2 for individuals and 1.2 for adults. Clearly, individuals here 
means adult males and females, and adults means adult males. But these national 
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averages hide local exceptions, which are detected when we inspect Wen-hsien 
t’ung-k’ao’s subtotals for 1080. The Sung provinces were divided into comman- 
deries (fu), subcommanderies (chou), military commanderies (chitin), and 
industrial commanderies (chien), and these in turn into prefectures (hsien). The 
subtotals of Wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao (pp. 114-116) are for provinces only, which 
information I will reproduce in tabular form:” 





Province Households Individuals No. of m/f Adults’ No. of m/h 
Ching-tung 1,370,800 2,546,677 1.9 1,523,247 1.1 
Ching-hsi 651,742 1,102,887 1.7 670,363 1.0 
Ho-pei 984,195 1,881,184 1.9 979,359 1.0 
Shan-fu West 962,318 2,761,804 2.9 1,493 ,587 1.6 
Ho-tung 450,869 890,659 2.0 449,852 1.0 
Huai-nan 1,079,054 2,030,881 1.9 1 ,472 ,606 1.4 
Liang-che 1,830,096 3,223,699 1.8 1,927,559 1.1 
Chiang-nan East’ 1,073,760 ‘1,899,455 1.8 1,205,161 1.1 
Chiang-nan West’ 1,365,533 3,075,847 2.3 1,265,127 1.0 
Ching-hu South 811,057 1,828,130 2.3 945 479 1.27 
Ching-hu North 589,302 ~=—:1,212,000 2.1 493,150 0.8 
Fu-chien 992,087 2,043,032 2.1 1,350,949 1.4 
Ch’eng-tu fu 771,533 3,653,748 4.7 955,744 1.2 
Li-chou 301,991 648,866 2.1 339,978 1.1 
Kuang-nan East 565,534 1,134,659 2.0 997 ,806 1.8 
Kuang-nan West 242,109 1,055,587 4.4 692 990 2.9 


We now discover that although most of the totals for individuals indeed represent 
adult males and females, and the totals for adults stand for adult males, there 
are three exceptions. For Ch’eng-tu fu and Kuang-nan West, the totals of 
individuals cannot be for adult males and females only. The m/h values are too 
high and reveal that they refer to all members of the families counted. The total 
for adults in Kuang-nan West, by the same token, does not refer to the number 
of adult males but to that of adult males and females. Ma Tuan-lin obviously did 
not understand the figures he copied. 

In the gazetteers, entries with the revealing high m/h values are too many to 
be discussed here. One example will have to suffice. The Hang chou fu chih of 
1784 reports for the Southern Sung the following population totals for the capital 
commandery of Lin-an (44:Sa—21a): 
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1241-1252 
Prefecture | Households Individuals No. of m/h 


Ch’ien-t’ang 47,631 98,300 2.1 
Jen-ho 64,105 222,211 3.5 
Hai-ning 57,303 140,527 25 
Fu-yang 30,063 155,369 5.2 
Yi-hang 26,550 140,282 5.3 
Lin-an 25,651 127,989 5.0 
Yi-chien 20,803 111,970 5.4 
Hsin-ch’eng 17,908 87,528 4.9 
Ch’ang-hua 12,794 68,48 1 5.4 


For the first three prefectures, the text lists adult males and females, for the 
others all members of the families counted. Again, the authors cannot have been 
aware that they were dealing with different kinds of enumerations. 

It is beyond question, then, that Sung registration of individuals consisted of 
the traditional categories, and that it was not restricted to any particular 
kind. 

That leaves the question of the household registration to be considered. No 
doubt, it aimed at a total enumeration. But what was the purpose of the 
Master-Guest terminology? That question cannot be answered without a study 
of our maps, especially the one for c.1086. I will return to this important issue 
later.”” 


The first national enumeration with subtotals for the Sung is recorded in Yiieh 
Shih’s (930-1007) T’ai-p’ing huan-yii chi, chian 1-171. Chapters 113-118 were 
lost in China, rediscovered in Japan, and published by Li Shu-ch’ang (1837- 
1897). The title of the work dates it to the t’ai-p’ing hsing-kuo period (976-984), 
but it was actually finished somewhat later. The T’ung-li military commandery 
was established 1n 988 and is listed with a subtotal (57:10b). I therefore tentatively 
date the enumeration to 988. The administrative survey is for the same time. 

The text lists province by province the commanderies (fu), subcommanderies 
(chou), military commanderies (chiin), and industrial commanderies (chien) 
with their subordinate prefectures (hsien). This is followed by household 
subtotals for the T’ang and for c.988. No national totals are given. My own 
addition of the subtotals for c.988 comes to 3,554,914 Master Households and 
2,519,867 Guest Households, i.e. 6,074,781 households in all. 

There are a further 406,234 households, where the text does not differentiate 
between Master and Guest Households or where it only records either the one 
or the other. The areas concerned are marked as “figures missing” on the 
appropriate maps: 
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Master 
Commandery 


Ling chou 

Hsia chou 

Sui chou 

Lin chou 

Fu chou 

Yu chou 

Huo-shan chin 255 
T’ung-li chin 

Pin chou 9,185 
Yi chou 

Hsiung chou 

Wei-lu chitin 

Ching-jung chin 

Ch’iung chou 38,497 
Tzu chou 

Mao chou 

Wei chou 

Jung chou 

Pa chou 

Lu chou 2,047 
Hu chou 

Mu chou 

Hsiu chou 

Yiieh chou 

Ch’t chou 

Ch‘u chou 

Fu chou 

Kuel-yang chien 

Hai-ling chien 

Li-feng chien 

Wen chou 

T’al-p’ing chien 

Kuang chou 16,059 
Ch’ao chou 

T’eng chou 

Kao chou 2,494 
Tou chou 628 
K’ang chou 

Feng chou 

Pin chou 

Yung chou 

Kuei chou 


Households 


Guest 
Households 


5,694 


Master and Guest 
Households 


2,661 
21,386 
2,885 
2,350 
570 
200 


1,360 


2,643 
4,040 
1,310 

519 


20,829 
829 


9547”) 


5,263 
170 


2,415) 


38,748 
12,251 
23,052 
56,491 
19,859 
20,586 
61,279 
262 
718 
1,342 
523 
1,397 


5,831 
1,147 


1,049 
1,132 
547 
5,950 
514 


T’al-p'ing huan-yui-chi 


36:10a 
37:8a 
38:3a 
38:11b 
38:18b 
39:3a 
50: 14a 
57:11b 
64:lla 
67:3a 


67:8b—9a 


68:9b 
68:12a 
75:2b 
76:6a 
78:3a 
78:9b 
79:3a 
80:2a 
88:3a 
94:2b 
95:2b 
95:6b 
96:3a 
97:2b 
99:9a 
110:3a 
p. 113 
130:6b 
130:8b 
134:8a 
150:15b 
157:2b 
158:2b 
158:12a 
161:8a 
163:7b 
164:2b 
164:7a 
165:8a 
166:5a 
166:lla 


Master Guest Master and Guest 
Commandery Households Households Households T’al-p'ing huan-yii-chi 
Heng chou 159 166: 15a 
Hua chou 644 167:8b 
Po chou 1,491 167:12a 
Ch'in chou 2,842 167:14b 
Wen-ch’iilan chou 174 168:6a 
Ssu-shun chou 305 168:6b 
Kuei-hua chou 116 168:7a 
Kuei-en chou 201 168:8a 
Yt chou 291 168:8b 
Chih-hsin chou 652 168:9a 
Shu-k’un chou 371 168:9b 
Fan chou 27 168: 10b 
Lin chou 240 168:1la 
Huan chou 240 168: 12a 
Chin-ch’eng chou 131 168:12b 
Chih chou 37 168: 13a 
Wen chou 52 168:13b 
Chen-ning chou 51 168:14a 
Wan-an chou 289 169: 18b 
69,165 5,694 331,375 
406,234 


This gives us the final total of 6,481,015 households for c.988. 

Subtotals for the Sung are by T’ai-p’ing huan-yui chi usally prefixed by “This 
August Dynasty” (huang-ch’ao), but there are exceptions. For eleven comman- 
deries (Lai-wu chien, Wen-ch’iian chou, Ssu-shun chou, Kuei-hua chou, Kuei-en 
chou, Yii chou, Chih-hsin chou, Shu-k’un chou, Fan chou, Lin chou, Huan 
chou), the text introduces the figures by saying “at present” (chin) (168:6a—12a). 
For another four commanderies (Chin-ch’eng chou, Chih chou, Wen chou, 
Chen-ning chou) it says nothing before recording the figures (168:12b—14a). 

For nine commanderies (Kuei-yang chien, Hai-ling chien, Li-feng chien, 
Nan-yi chou, Jung chou, Fu-shui chou, T’ai-p’ing chin, Tan chou, Ch’iung 
chou), the T’ai-p’ing huan-yu chi unexpectedly gives figures for adults (ting) (p.. 
113; 130:6b, 8b; 163:1b; 168:14b; 169:1b, 9a, 13a). For a single commandery (Chi 
chou), it provides a figure for orphans and old women (14:7a). For eight 
commanderies (Ling chou, Hsia chou, Maochou, Weichou, Jung chou, Luchou, 
Wen chou, Lei chou), it includes tribal people in the statistics (36:10a; 37:8a; 
78:3a, 9b; 79:3a; 88:3a; 134:8a; 169:6b). For another three (Fu chou, Yii chou, 
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Pa chou), it pointedly excludes them by only recording Chinese households (Han 

hu) (38:18b; 39:3a; 80:2a). 

For ten commanderies (Chen-wu chiin, Chao chou, P’ing-jung chiin, Po chou, 
Ssu chou, Nan chou, Hui chou, Yi-lin chou, Ch’eng chou, Ting-yiian chou), the 
T’ai-p’ing huan-yii chi gives no figures at all (38:8a; 60: 1la—3a; 68:14b; 121:6b; 
122:3a, 6a; 160:1a; 165:3a, 10a; 168:3b—4a). These areas are marked as “figures 
missing” on maps 13-15. 

Even for the Sung, the T’al-p’ing huan-yui chi is not a satisfactory text. It will 
furthermore have been noticed that the southernmost province of Ling-nan once 
more leads the nation in inefficiency. Twenty-nine of the commanderies with 
partial or undifferentiated returns, all eleven whose returns are dated “at 
present”’, all four without any dating, five of those which report adults, and four 
of those without any figures at all were located there. In addition, only one 
southern commandery reports tribal people, even though their numbers were 
considerable. 

The text has three cases of dittography: 

1. For the consecutively listed Chang chou and T’ing chou, the Master and Guest 
Households are in both cases recorded as 19,730 and 4,277 respectively 
(102:6a, 9b). 

2. For Kuei chou, the Master Households are listed as 16,719, and the Guest 
Households as 7,719 (162:3b). 

3. For the consecutively listed Lin chou and Huan chou, the undifferentiated 
households are in both cases recorded as 240 (168:lla, 12a). 

The territories of Chang chou and T’ing chou are shown on maps 13-15 as 

“figures missing’. In the case of Kuei chou, the error is only in the last three 

digits, and this has no major effect on the maps. The figures for Lin chou and 

Huan chou would have been too low in any event to show on a map. 

The three maps for c.988, one for Master Households (map 13), one for Guest 
Households (map 14), and one for their combined totals (map 15), clearly bring 
out that the returns are too low, 1.e. incomplete. This proves once more that early 
in a dynasty the government did not yet have the resources for an efficient 
enumeration. 

The T’al-p’ing huan-yui chi not only gives household figures for the Sung but 
also for the T’ang. If it is a poor source for the Sung, it is extraordinarily careless 
for the T’ang. 

In three cases, the text quotes figures prefixed by the term “old”. This must 
refer to the “old” enumeration of c.634-640. Each time, however, the household 
figures are actually taken from the 742 census: 
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Commandery T’ai-p’ing huan-yii chi Chiu T’ang chu 

Kuel-yi chou 195 71:20b 195 39:29b 
Ch’ing-shan shou 632 71:22a 632 39:30a 
Yeh chou 1,672 122:1Sa 1,672 40:27a 


In two hundred seventy-two cases, the text quotes returns from the k’ai-ytian 
period (713-741). Forty-three of them are identical with those recorded in the 
Yuian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih, 1.e. can be dated to c.714: 


Commandery T‘al-p’ing-huan yu chi Yuan-ho chtin-hsien t’u-chih 
Shan chou 47,322 5:3a 47,322 p. 165 
Hua chou 53,627 9:3a 53,627 p. 213 
Cheng chou 64,619 9:9a 64,619 p. 217 
Ts’ai chou 51,210 11:3b 51,210 p. 255 
Ying chou 28,179 11:12b 28,179 p. 201 
Sung chou 103,000 12:3a 103 ,000 p. 192 
Po chou 70,732 12:14a 70,732 p. 197 
Ch’ing chou 55,131 18:3a 55,131 p. 292 
Ch’: chou 49,157 19:9b 49,157 p. 297 
Yen chou 67,397 21:3a 67,397 p. 285 
Hai chou 23,728 22:3a 23,728 p. 326 
Yung chou 362,909 25:5b 362,909 p. 1” 
Hua chou 30,787 29:3a 30,787 p. 30 
Ch’ing chou 17,981 33:8b 17,981 p. 64 
Fen chou 19,461 34:3a 19,461 p. 58 
Fu chou 30,185 35:2b 30,185 p. 67 
Fang chou 15,715 35:6b 15,715 p. 68 
Yen chou 16,345 36:2b 16,345 p. 73 
Hui chou 3,540 37:2b 3,540 p. 96 
Sul chou 8,715 38:3a 8,715 p. 101 
Yin chou 6,120 38:7a 6,120 p. 103 
Sheng chou 4,095 38:14b 4,095 p. 108 
Fen chou 53,076 41:2b 53,076 p. 404 
Lan chou 10,726 41:9a 10,726 p. 425 
Shih chou 9,262 42:2b 9,262 p. 428 
Tse chou 22,235 44:3a 22,235 p. 458 
Lu chou 64,726 45:3a 64,726 p. 453 
P’u chou 70,207 46:4b 70,207 p. 351 
Hsi chou 18,583 48:8b 18,583 p. 372 
Yiin chou 3,169 49:9b 3,169 p. 439 
Hsiang chou 78,000 55:4a 78,000 p. 493 
Hsing chou 58,820 59:4a 58,820 p. 461 
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Commandery 


Chao chou 
Chen chou 
Chi chou 
Shen chou 
Te chou 

Ti chou 
Chen chou 
Kuang chou 
Hao chou 
Hsin-yang chin 
Wen chou 


51,430 
42,694 
94,120 
42,215 
61,770 
25,545 
892 
29,695 
20,552 
21,020 
1,769 


T‘al-p 'Ing-huan yu chi 


60:3a 
61:3a 
63:4b 
63:12b 
64:3a 
64:8a 
122:9b 
127:7b 
128:7b 
132:10b 
134:7b 


51,430 
42,694 
94,120 
42,215 
61,770 
25,545 
892 
29,695 
20,552 
21,020 
1,769 


VPRUVVVUVUVVVUN 


Yuian-ho chin-hsien t’u-chih 


534 
5238") 
528 
532 
539 
54] 
835 
262 
231 
260°” 
629 


In thirty-four cases, the k’ai-ylian quotations are similar to but not identical 
with the subtotals of Yiian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih. The discrepancies are due to 


rounded figures in some instances and copying errors in others: 
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Commandery 


K’ai-feng fu 
Kuo chou 
Hsii chou 
Ju chou 
Ch’en chou 
Ytin chou 
Ts'ao chou 
Hs chou 
Yi chou 
T’ung chou 
Feng-hsiang fu 
Lung chou 
Ching chou 
Ning chou 
Tan chou 
Yen chou 
Ping chou 
Hsin chou 
Chin chou 
Liao chou 
Chiang chou 
Tz’u chou 
Tai chou 


82,100 
17,743 
19,717 
26,053 
52,697 
33,387 
74,300 
46,700 
37,400 
56,599 
44,532 

6,805 
15,953 
30,228 
13,422 

3,035 
26,800 
14,438 
60,582 

7,995 
81,986 
12,275 
15,707 


T’ai-p’ing huan-yui chi 


1:3a 
6:3a 
7:3a 
8:3a 
10:3a 
13:3a 
13:12b 
15:2a 
23:3a 
28:36 
30:3a 
32:3a 
32:9a 
34:10a 
35:lla 
37:Sa 
40:6a 
42:6b 
43:3a 
44:10a 
47:3b 
48:1b 
49:3a 


Yuian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih 


82,190 
17,742 
59,717 
26,052 
52,692 
33,389 
73,161 
49,702 
27,400 
56,509 
44,533 
6,085 
15,952 
30,226 
12,422 
3,025 
126,840 
14,338 
60,853 
7,975 
81,988 
11,275 
15,077 


RS a a li = a kk i i im 2 


189°?) 
171 
223 
174 
227 
279 
317 
240 
328 
33 


Commandery T’al-p'ing huan-yii chi Yuan-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih 
Wei chou 4,881 51:2b 4,887 p. 434 
Shuo chou 630 51:8a 6,020 p. 437 
Huai chou 43,170 53:3b 43,175 p. 485 
Wei chou 117,175 54:3b 117,575 p. 489 
Po chou 37,444 54:14b 37,470 p. 498 
Wei chou 30,600 56:3a 30,666 p. 500 
Ming chou 7,750 58:3a 77,150 p. 465 
Pei chou 81,400 58:9b 84,400 p. 504 
Ting chou 25,460 69:3b 65,460 p. 559 
Yiian chou 23,100 109:2b 22,335 p. 751 
Shao chou 21,000 159:2b 20,264 p.1018 


In three cases, T’al-p’ing huan-yli chi gives figures from another k’ai-yiian 
enumeration than that of c.714. It says that the military commanderies of 
Han-hai, T’ien-shan, and Yi-wu had 12,000 soldiers and 4,200 horses, 5000 
soldiers and 500 horses, and 3000 soldiers and 300 horses respectively (155:6b). 
These figures are by Chiu T’ang shu (38:2b) dated to 733. 

In three cases, T’ai-p’ing huan-yu chi dates returns to the k’ai-yiian period, 
when it means the “old” enumeration of c.634-640. It records for Ting-yiian chiin 
11,300 households (68:S5a), which is a corruption of the 11,003 households 
recorded by Chiu T’ang shu (39:21a).® For Ch’i chou, it records 11,100 
households (127:3b), which is a corrupted and rounded version of the 10,612 
households in Chiu T’ang shu (40:5a). For T’ang chou, it records 14,800 
households (142:13b), which is a corrupted and rounded version of the 4,726 
households in Chiu T’ang shu (39:39a). 

In fifty-six cases, the T’ai-p’ing huan-yu chi dates returns to the k’ai-yiian 
period, when it in fact gives the correct subtotals for t’ien-pao Ist year (742): 


Commandery T’al-p’ing huan-yui chi Chiu T’ang shu 
Ho-nan fu 194,746 3:3b 194,746 38:20b 
Ssu chou 37,526 16:3a 37,526 38:31b 
Tzu chou 42,737 19:2b 42,737 38:36b 
Teng chou 20,298 20:2b 20,298 38:37b 
Mi chou 28,292 24:2b 28,292 38:34b 
Ts’ang chou 124,024 65:3b 124,024 39:20b 
Chia chou 34,289 74:8b 34,289 41:9b 
Ch’iung chou 42,107 75:2b 42,107 41:10a 
Shu chou 56,577 75:76 56,577 41:3a 
Sung chou 1,076 81:4a 1,076 41:19a 
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Commandery T’ai-p’ing huan-yi chi Chiu T’ang shu 
Ling chou 34,728 85:2b 34,728 41:7b 
Jung chou 5,639 85:10a 5,639 41:8b 
Lu chou 16,594 88:3a 16,594 41:12a 
Hang chou 86,258 93:3a 86,258 40:9b 
Chien chou 22,770 101:3a 22,770 40:15b 
T’ing chou 4,680 102:9b 4,680 40:15b 
Tao chou 22,551 p. 68 22,551 40:23b 
Yi chou 1,284 121:2b 1,284 40:27b 
Ssu chou 1,599 122:3a 1,599 40:28b 
Nan chou 443 122:6a 443 40:29b 
Hsi-kao chou 263 122:8a 263 40:30a* 
Huang chou 15,512 131:3a 15,512 40:5b 
An chou 22,221 132:3b 22,221 40:6a 

_ Feng chou 5,918 134:3a 5,918 39:31b 
Hsing chou 2,224 135:2a 2,224 39:31b 
Li chou 13,910 135:7b 13,910°” 39:32a 
K’al chou 5,660 137:3a 5,660 39:37a 
P’eng chou 15,576 139:8a 15,576 39:35a 
Chi chou 4,353 140:3a 4,353 39:34a 
Shang chou 8,926 141:9b 8,926 39: 36a 
Fu chou 8,210 144:9b 8,210 39:41b 
Shan chou 8 ,098 147:3a 8,098 39:43b 
Chung chou 6,722 149:6a 6,722 39:45b 
Ch’in chou 24,827 150:4a 24,827 40:30b 
Ch’eng chou 4,727 150:11b 4,727 40:3la 
We! chou 6,425 151:3a 6,425 40:31b 
Ch’un chou 11,218 158:8a 11,218 41:29a 
Ch'in chou 682 158:8a 682 41:30b 
Kung chou 9,000 158:14b 9,000 41:33b 
Tuan chou 9,500 159:6a 9,500 41:27a 
Ho chou 4,500 160:2b 4,500 41:27a 
Fu chou 1,290 163:10a 1,290 41:32b 
Meng chou 1,059 163:12b 1,059 41:33a 
Yu-lin chou 9,699 165:3a 9,699 41:34a 
Lao chou 1.641 165:3a 1,641 41:4la 
Tang chou 1,300 165:3a 1,300 41:37b 
Pin chou 1,976 165:8a 1,976 41:34b 
Hsiang chou 5,500 165: 12a 5,500 41:35b 
Yen chou 1,859 165:12a 1,859 41:38b 
Luan chou 770 166:14b 770 41:38b 
Ch’in chou 2,700 167:14b 2.700 41:41b 
Hsin-yai chou 819 169: 16b 819 41:50a 


Commandery 


Feng chou 
Ai chou 
Huan chou 
Lu chou 


T‘al-p ‘ing huan-yu chi 


1,920 


14,700 


9,619 
494 


170:10b 


171:2b 
171:7a 


171:10b 


Chiu T’ang shu 


1,920 
14,700 
9,619 
494 


41:47a 
41:44b 
41:45b 
44:47b 


In sixty-two cases, the k’al-ylian subtotals of T’al-p’ing huan-yli chi approxi- 
mate the 742 census returns sufficiently to reveal themselves as rounded figures 
or copying errors of that census. These consequently have also been mis- 


dated: 


Commandery 


P’u chou 
Lai chou 
Hsia chou 
Ying chou 
Mo chou 
Yi chou 
P’eng chou 
Han chou 
Mei chou 
Chien chou 
Tzu chou 
Ya chou 
Mao chou 
Wei chou 
Jung chou 
Kung chou 
Sui chou 
Pao chou 
Tang chou 
Fan chou 
Ching chou 
Tzu chou 
Mien chou 
Chien chou 
Lung chou 
Sui chou 
P’u chou 
Ch’ang chou 
Ming chou 
Fu chou 
Hsi chou 


T‘al-p ‘ing huan-yui chi 


57,783 
26,990 
9,200 
98,012 
53,400 
44,035 
55,900 
69,500 
43,500 
23,060 
29,600 
10,890 
2,500 
81,179 
4,500 
1,180 
40,720 
1,240 
2,100 
810 
577 
61,900 
65,000 
23,500 
2,990 
35,630 
25,600 
102,600 
42,200 
34,080 
38,320 


14:2b 
20:11b 
37:7a 
66:3a 
66:9a 
67:3a 
73:2b 
73:6a 
74:2b 
76:2b 
76:5b 
77:3a 
78:3a 
78:9b 
79:3a 
80:4b 
80:6b 
80:12a 
8l:l3a 
81:15a 
81:16b 
82:2b 
83:3a 
84:2b 
84:10b 
87:2b 
87:7a 
92:3a 
98:2b 
100:3a 
104:2b 


Chiu T’ang shu 


57,781 
26,998 
9,213 
98.018 
53,493 
44,230 
55.922 
69,005 
43,529 
23,066 
29,635 
10,892 
2,510 
1,179 
4,359 
1,189 
40,721 
1,245 
2,146 
816 
1,577 
61,824 
65,006 
23,510 
2,992 
35,632 
25,693 
102,631 
42,207 
34,084 
38,330 


38:30a 
38:37a 
38: 16a 
39:24a 
39:24b 
39:23a 
41:2b 
41:2a 
41:3a 
41:9a 
41:8a 
41:10b 
41:13b 
41:14b 
41:15b 
41:2la 
41:18a 
41:21b 
41:20a 
41:20b 
41:2la 
41:5a 
41:3b 
41:4b 
41:20a 
41:6b 
41:7a 
40:8a 
40:2b 
40:14b 
40:13a 


Commandery T’ai-p‘ing huan-yi chi Chiu T’ang shu 
Hung chou 15,500 106:3a 55,530 40:17b 
Ch’ien chou 37,600 108:3a 37,647 40:18b 
Shao chou 18,000 p. 60 17,073 40:24b 
Ch’ien chou 4,200 120:10a 4,270 40:25b 
Fei chou 4,029 121:9b 429 40:29a 
Hsing-yiian fu 37,400 133:4a 37,470 39:31a™) 
Ho chou 26,800 136:2b 66,814 39:33b 
Yii chou 6,900 136:7b 6,995 39:38a 
Ta chou 40,742 137:7a 40,743 39:33a°”) 
Yang chou 13,849 138:3a 23,843 39:33b 
Ch’iti chou 9,000 138:9a 9,957 39:37b 
Pa chou 30,218 139:3a 30,210 39:34b 
Pi chou 12,360 140:5b 12,368 39:35b 
Chin chou 9,670 141:4a 9,674 39:36b 
Teng chou 43,050 142:3a 43,055 39:38b 
Fang chou 14,442 143:8b 14,422 39:40a 
Ying chou 12,000 144:6b 12,046 39:4la 
K’uei chou 15,900 148:3b 15,629 39:44b 
Kuei chou 4,845 148:9b 4,645 39:44b 
Wan chou 5,100 149:2b 5,179 39:45a 
Hsi chou 19,000 156:2b 9,016 40:37b 
Kuang chou 43,230 157:2b 42,235 41:24b 
T’eng chou 2,980 158:11b 3,980 41:29b 
Kuei chou 17,597 162:3b 17,500 41:31b 
Jung chou 1,333 166:2a 1,232 41:36b 
Po chou 2,500 167:12a 2,574 41:40b 
Liu chou 2,220 168:2b 25232 41:36a 
Lien chou 3,012 169: 1b 3,032 41:48a 
Lei chou 4,300 169:6b 4,320 41:48a 
Tan chou 3,300 169:9a 3,309 41:49b 
Chai chou 24,232 170:4a 24,230 41:43a® 


In eight cases, the T’ai-p’ing huan-yu chi dates returns to the k’ai-yiian period, 
when it in fact independently of T’ung-tien quotes subtotals for c.765. The 
entries of the latter are either identical or rounded: 


Commandery T’al-p’ing huan-yii chi T’ung-tien 


Che chou 400 80:3b 490 p. 9367" 
Chao chou 2,334 163:10a 2,234 p. 9807”) 
Hsin chou 1,930 163:15b 1,930 p. 9807?) 
Wu chou 1,160 164:10a 1,100 p. 980™ 
Ch’eng chou 1,820 165:10a 1,800 p. 980°” 
Yung chou 2,890 166:5a 2,890 p. 981 
Kuei chou 3,026 166:1la 3,026 p. 981?” 
Heng chou 1,921 166:14b 1,920 p. 981% 


In five cases, the T’al-p’ing huan-yui chi dates returns to the k’ai-yiian period, 
when they actually are rounded versions and one copying error of the yiian-ho 
returns recorded by the Yiian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih: 


Commandery T‘al-p’ing huan-yui chi Yuian-ho chin-hsien t’u-chih 
Jun chou 54,500 89:3b 55,400 p. 649 
Ch’u chou 19,700 99:9a 19,726 p. 687 
Chen chou 16,000 p. 94 16,437 p. 789 
Ch’ao chou 1,800 158:2b 1,955 p. 1012 
Feng chou 800 164:7a 811 p. 1017 


In five cases, the T’ai-p’ing huan-yui chi dates returns to the k’ai-yiian period, 

even though the units did not exist at that time (713-741): 

1. Shan chou was abolished in 627 and reestablished in 772 (Chiu T’ang shu 
39:14a). T’ai-p’ing huan-yli chi (57:2b) records for it 7,300 households. 

2. Ch’i chou was established in 893 (Chiu T’ang shu 39:23a). T’ai-p’ing huan-yii 
chi (60:10a) records for it 10,159 households. 

3. Pa chou was established in 742 (Chiu T’ang shu 41:22a). T’al-p’ing huan-yii 
chi (80:1b) records for it 570 households. 

4. Chen chou was established in 746 (Chiu T’ang shu 41:22a). T’al-p’ing huan-yii 
chi (80:13a) records for it 670 households. 

5. Chih chou was abolished in 627 and reestablished in 765 (Chiu T’ang shu 
40:17a). T’ai-p’ing huan-yti chi (105:9b) records for it 24,600 households. 
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Wherever the T’ai-p’ing huan-yu chi found these figures, they certainly are not 
for k’ai-yuian. Its sources cannot be identified, except for the 670 households of 
Chen chou. This is a rounded figure of the 676 households recorded by. Chiu 
T’ang shu (41:22a) for 746 or later.” 

Finally, the T’ai-p’Ing huan-yu chi in twenty-six cases records subtotals for 
k’ai-yiian which are completely out of harmony with other T’ang returns for the 
same units. This will be shown below by a comparison of the figures recorded 
by Chiu T’ang shu for the “old” enumeration of c.634-640, by Yuan-ho 
chiin-hsien t’u-chih for c.714, by Chiu T’ang shu for 742, by T’ung-tien for 
c.765, and by Yuian-ho chtin-hsien t’u-chih for c.809: 


Commandery T'ai-p‘ing huan-yii chi c.634-640 c.714 742 c.765 c.809 

Yi chou 1,000 78:7a 1,602 41:14a 1,747 p. 915 7H 4t:14a | 1,834 p. 936! . 

Su chou 119,500 90:3b 11,859 40:8b 68,093 p.659 | 76.421 40:8b | 76,147 p.965!°" | 100,808 p. 659 
Hu chou 59,000 94:2b 14,135 40:9a 61,133 p. 664 | 73,306 40:9a | 68,581 p.966'° | 43,467  p. 664 
Mu chou 22,700 95:2b 12,064 40:12b | 55,516 p. 666 | 54.961 40:12b | 54,740 p. 966!) | 9.054 p. 666 
Yiieh chou 64.100 96:3a 25,890 40:10a 107,645 p. 681 90,279 40:10a | 88,337 p. aa 20.685 p. 68! 
Ch'ii chou 27,100 97:2b did not exist 62.288 p.686 | 68,472 40:12a | 67.329 p.967!° | 17,426 p. 686 
Wu chou 14,300 97:7b 37,819 40:11b | 99,904 p. 684 | 144,086 40:11b | 143,883 p. 967! | 48.036 p. 684 
T'ai chou 21,000 98:6a 6,583 40:11a | 50,000 p.690 | 83,868 40:1la | 55,658 p, 967!0” a 

Wen chou 16.100 99:2b did not exist 37,554 p.689 | 42,814 40:14a | 42.028 p. 967) | gga p. 689 
Chiian chou | 31.600 —-102:2b did not exist 50,754 p. 801 | 23,806 40:15a | 24,586 p. 968! | 35.571 p. 0! 
Chang chou 15,000 102:6a did not exist 1,690 p. 803 5,346 40:l6a 2,633 p. 96g! 10) 1,343 p. 803 
Hsitan chou | 109,790 103:3a 22,537 40:16b | 87,231 p. 754 | 121,204 40:16b [117,195 p.963!!”) | 57,350. p. 754 
Fu chou 20,100 101:3a 7,354 40:18 | 24.988 p. 753 | 30,605 40:18b | 28,507 p. 968!'2) | 24.767. p. 783 
Chiang chou | 19.800 111:3b 6,360 40:19 | 22,865 p. 748 | 29,025 40:19b | 26,058 p. 967''3) | 17.945 p.7 
O chou 29,700 = ‘112:4a 3,754 40:20a an 19,190 40:20a | 19,417 p.973'') | 38.618 p. 71 
Yiieh chou 17,100 = p.7 4,002 40:20 | 9.165 p.724 | 11,740 40:20b | 11,676 p.973!'® | 1.535 p. 734 
T’an chou 57,000  p. 33 9,031 40:21a | 21,800 p. 783 | 32,272 40:21a | 32,226 p.973'!” | 15.444. p. 783 
Heng chou 38,700  p. 50 7,330 40:21b | 13.513 p. 786 | 33,688 40:21b | 34,330 p.974!'®) | 18.047 p. 786 
Yung chou 15,100  p. 78 6.348 40:23a | 27,590 p.791 | 27,494 40:23a | 29,013 p. 974!!9) 894 p. 791 
Lien chou 8,300 —p.106 5,563 40:25a | 10,880 p. 793 | 32.210 40:25a | 11,890 p.974!2° | 5270 p. 793 
Fou chou 1,600  —-120:4b not listed 6,909 p. 828 | not listed"? 9.405 p. 929172) 305 p. 828 
Chin chou 13,700  :143:2a 2,829 39:39b 9.859 p.595 | 9,698 39:39b | 9,200 p. 943!) | g.ig2 p. 598 
Sui chou 26,900 144:1b 2.353 39:40b | 13.216’ p. $92 | 23,917 39:40b | 22.750 p. 943!24) | 12,716 p. $92 
Hsiang chou | 89,100 —«‘145:2a 8.957 39:42a | 36.357, p. 579 | 47.780 39:42a | 46.056 p. 943'2>) | 107,207 p. 579 
Hsiin chou 12,000 —-159:11b 6,891 41:26a — 9,525 41:26a ah 2,089 p.1009 
K'ang chou 8,000 164:2b 4,124 41:28a | 13,152 p.1015 | 10,510 41:28 | 5,100 p. 979!28) és 
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The units with these peculiar returns are concentrated to Central China: 
Chien-nan West (1 case) Chiang-nan East (10 cases), Chiang-nan West (10 cases), 
and Shan-nan East (3 cases). Outside this central area, only Ling-nan is 
represented (2 cases). 

The erratic and slovenly way in which the T’al-p’ing huan-yui chi deals with 
the subtotals it believes to be from the k’ai-yiian period, does not inspire any 
confidence in its k’ai-yliian household entries where corresponding entries are 
missing in the Yuian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih. For two units, it gives subtotals, 
where the Yuian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih has lacunae: 

1. Yiian chou is listed with 8,075 households (33:2a), where the Yiian-ho 
chiin-hsien t’u-chih (p. 55) omits to record figures. 

2. Po chou is listed with 100 households (121:6b), where Ytian-ho chiin-hsien 
t’u-chih (p. 835) omits to record figures. 

In another twenty-five cases, the T’al-p’ing huan yui chi gives subtotals for 
units which were listed in the now lost chapters of the Yiian-ho chiin-hsien 
t’u-chih. These household figures are: 


P’ing chou 2,263 (70: 10a) 
Kuo chou 41,300 (86:2b) 

Lang chou 18,200 (86:7b) 

Li chou 25,000 (p. 122) 
Lang chou =. 21,000 (p. 128) 
Yang chou —_— 61,417 (123:3a) 
Ho chou 21,000 (124:2b) 
Ch’u chou 14,748 (124:9b) 
Shu chou 25,600 (125:3a) 
Lu chou 22,900 (126:3a) 


Ch’u chou 20,100 (128:2b) 
Shou chou =. 20,776 (129:3b) 
Ching chou 86,800 (146:5a) 
En chou 278 (158:6a) 
Kao chou 5,852 (161:8a) 
Nan-yi chou 929 (163:2b) 
Hsin chou 250 (163:Sa) 
Tou chou 388 (163:7b) 
Lung chou 714 (164:2b) 
Jung chou 2,000 (167:3a) 
Hsiu chou 661 (167:3a) 
Yui chou $20 (167:3a) 
Shun chou 509 (167:3a) 
Hua chou!”?’ 142 (167:8b) 
Lo chou 95 (167:8b) 
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It is conceivable that these really are figures believed to have been lost. For 
instance, T’ung tien (p.979) records for Kao chou'” 5,850 households, whereas 
the T’ai-p’ing huan-yu chi lists 5,852. The former text could have rounded the 
figures of the k’ai-yian enumeration, while the latter via the Yuian-ho chiin-hsien 
t’u chih quoted the full figure. Nevertheless, having seen that the T’al-p’ing 
huan-yii chi is notoriously unreliable, the figures should be treated with 
suspicion. For example, the subtotal of 2,263 households recorded for P’ing chou 
is identical with the next entry in T’al-p’ing huan-yii chi (71:2b) which lists 2,263 
households for Kuei chou in 742. It therefore is safer to disregard the twenty-five 
entries entirely." 

The T’ai-p’ing huan-yti chi does a little better in its quotation of subtotals dated 
t’ien-pao, but occasionally lapses into carelessness there also. 

Thirty-three of its subtotals for t’ien-pao, i.e. the 742 census, are identical with 
those given by Chiu T’ang shu: 


Commandery T’al-p’ing huan-yu chi Chiu T'ang shu 
Ling chou 11,456 36:10a 11,456 38:17a 
Yu chou 67,242 69:4a 67,242 39:25a 
Chi chou 5,317 70:6b 5,317 39:26a 
Kuei chou 2,263 71:2b 2,263 39:26b 
Ying chou 997 71:6b 997 39:27b 
T’an chou 6,064 71:10b 6,064 39:26b 
Yen chou 2,045 71:12b 2,045 39:28a 
Chen chou 250 71:14a 250 39:28a 
Ssu-shun chou 1,064 71:14b 1,064 39:27a 
Kuei-shun chou 1,037 71:16a 1,037 39:27a 
Hsiian chou 618 71:16a 618 39:28a—-28b 
Ch’ung chou 200 71:16b 200 39:28b 
Yi-pin chou 130 71:17a 130 39:28b 
Shih chou 314 71:17b 314 39:28b 
Hsien chou 107 71:18a 107 39:29a 
Li chou 569 71:19a 569 39:29a 
Wu chou 159 71:19b 159 39:29a 
Ch’ang chou 281 71:20a 281 39:29b 
Juei chou 195 71:21a 195 39:29b 
Hsin chou 414 71:21b 414 39:29b-30a 
Hsin-ch’eng chou 

tu-tu fu 5,718 71:23a 5,718 39:30b 
Yi chou 160,950 72:6b 160,950 41:1b?” 
Jao chou 40,899 107:3a 40,899 40:17b 
Yiian chou 5,368 122:13b 5,368 40:27a!*?) 
Shan chou 5,389 151:8b 5,389 40:32a 


Commandery T‘al-p'ing huan-yd chi Chiu T'ang shu 

Kan chou 6,284 152:9a 6,284 40:36a 
Kua chou 477 153:7b 477 40:36b 
Ho chou 5,782 154:2b 5,782 40:32b 
Chieh chou 2,923 154:6a 2,923 40:33a'>") 
Min chou 4,325 155:2b 4,325 40:34a 
Tieh chou 1,275 155:8a 1,275 40:43b 
Tang chou 1,190 155:10b 1,190 40:35a 
T’ing chou 2,226 156:5b 2,226 40:38a>) 


In another seven cases, the quotations from the 742 census are in one instance 
rounded and otherwise marred by copying errors: 


Commandery T’al-p'ing huan-yu chi Chiu T’ang shu 

Wei chou 661 71:13b 611 39:28a 
Tai chou 567 71:18b 569 39:39a 
Liang chou 32,462 152:4a 22,462 40:35b 
Su chou 2,230 152:13b 2,330 40:36a 
Sha chou 4,260 153:13b 4,265 40:37b 
Yi chou 3,467 153:10b 2,467 40:37a 
K’uo chou 261 155:5a 4,261 40:34a 


In one case, T’al-p’ing huan-yui chi (161:8a) misdates a t’ien-pao entry. It quotes 
for P’an chou 4,300 households, which subtotal is dated “later than the t’ien-pao 
period” by Chiu T’ang shu (41:39b).' 

There is one case of dittography. For Lan chou, T’ai-p’ing huan-yii chi 
(151:12b) records 5,389 households in 742. This is exactly the same figure as the 
one given for Shan chou, the unit listed immediately before. Comparison with 
Chiu T’ang shu (40:32a) shows that only the figure for Shan chou is correct. 

Finally, T’ai-p’ing huan-yi-chi (122:10b) records for Tsang chou 23,849 
households in t’ien-pao. But this unit did not exist in 742, having been abolished 
in the latter half of the 7th century (Chiu T’ang shu 40:30a). 

Next, the T’al-p’ing huan-yui chi has seven entries dated to the ch’ang-ch’ing 
period (821-824). This cannot possibly be right, since the subtotals clearly are 
taken from the T’ung-tien. In six of the cases, the household figures are either 
identical or rounded: 
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Commandery T’ai-p ‘ing huan-yu chi T’ung-tien 


Chi chou 38,510 14:8b 38,510 p. 95513”) 
Lin chou 1,754 38:11b 1,754 p. 919'38) 
Feng chou 1,739 39:5b 1,739 p. 9191 
Li chou 6,850 77:11b 6,850 p. 937!'%) 
Kua chou 1,200 153:7b 1,167 p. 923/40) 
T’ao chou 2,800 154:9a 2,776 p. 922!) 


For Po-chou, T’ai p’ing huan-yui chi (121:6b) records 4,700 households in 
821-824, whereas T’ung-tien has no entry. The lacuna may be due to careless- 
ness by later editors of the T’ung-tien. 

Tu Yu, author of the T’ung-tien, died in 812, so that he could not have quoted 
Statistics from 821-824. Either these figures are later interpolations into his text, 
or they are misdated by T’ai-p’ing huan-yui chi. Since, as we have seen, the latter 
text is scandalously negligent, the error undoubtedly rests with it. The date of 
the ch’ang-ch’ing returns in T’al-p’ing huan-yu chi should therefore be emended 
to c.765. 

Further, the T’al-p’ing huan-yui chi has two entries dated to the ylian-ho period 
(806-820). One of these is correctly quoted from the Yuian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih 
and therefore datable to c.809. It concerns Su chou, with 8,676 households 
recorded by T’ai-p’ing huan-yli chi (17:2b) and the same subtotal in Yuian-ho 
chiin-hsien t’u-chih (p. 246). The other return is not supported. For Hsin chou, 
the T’al-p’ing huan-yu chi (107:16a) records 2,350 households, whereas the 
Yiian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih (p. 752) has 28,710. The unit is omitted by Chiu 
T’ang shu and T’ung-tien. Hsin T’ang shu (41:10a) lists it without population 
figures and states that it was established in 758. This means that the above-listed 
two subtotals for Hsin chou are the only household returns for that unit preserved 
for all of T’ang, and that the contradiction consequently cannot be resolved. 
There is every reason to assume, however, that the error lies with T’ai-p’ing 
huan-yui chi. 

Lastly, the T’ai-p’ing huan-yl chi has thirty-two undated returns for the 
T’ang. Four of these are prefixed by the character ‘““T’ang’’.'*” All others are 
without a prefix. 

Two of the undated returns can be identified as coming from the “old” 
enumeration of c.634-640. For An-pei ta-tu-hu fu, T’ai-p’ing huan-yli chi 
(38:12b) lists 2,006 households. Chiu T’ang shu (38:19a—19b) records the same 
subtotal prefixed by the character “old”’.'’ For Yai chou, T’ai-p’ing huan-yti chi 
(169:13a) lists 6,646 households. Chiu T’ang shu (41:49a) records the same total 
prefixed by the character “old”’. 

In twenty-five cases, the undated returns are Somedily. quoted from the 
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t’ien-pao period, i.e. the 742 census: 


Commandery T’al-p'ing huan-yu chi Chiu T’ang shu 
An-tung tu-hu fu ——:1,582 71:22a 1,582 39:30a 
Hsieh chou 329 79:7a 329 41:1l6a 
K’un chou 1,267 79:8b 1,267 41:16b 
P’an chou 1,960 79:8b 1,960 41:16b 
Li chou 1,000 79:9a 1,000 41:16b 
K’uang chou 4,080 79:9b 4,080 41:16b 
T’i chou 1,390 79:9b 1,390 41:17a 
Yin chou 1,700 79: 10a 1,700 41:17a 
Ts’eng chou 1,207 79: 10a 1,207 41:17a 
Kou chou 1,000 79:10b 1,000 41:17a 
Mi chou 1,200 79: 11a 1,200 41:17a 
P’ou chou 1,470 79: la 1,470 41:17a 
Sung chou 1,930 79:11b 1,930 41:17b 
Hui chou 1,150 79:11b 1,150 41:17b 
Chii chou 155 81:5b 155 41:22a-22b 
Ho chou 220 81:9b 220 41:23b 
Chih chou 100 81:10a 100 41:23b 
Wei chou 100 81:10b 100 41:23b 
Yi chou 215 81:10b 215 41:23b 
Chang chou 100 8l:ila 100 41:23b 
T’ien chou 4,168 166:16a 4,168 41:38a'4° 
Jang chou 1,666 167:16b 1 ,666 41:42a 
Ch’iung chou 649 169: 13a 649 41:50a 
Ch’ang chou 648 171:12b 648 41:45b 
Lung chou 3,667 171:17a 3,667 41:48b 


In one case, the undated entry of T’al-p’Ing huan-yu chi misquotes Chiu T’ang 
shu’s subtotal for 742. It records 850 households for Wu-o chou (171:13a), where 
Chiu T’ang shu (41:44a) has 1,850. 

In two cases, the undated household figures of T’ai-p’ing huan-yli chi show 
affinity with T’ung-tien: 


Commandery T’al-p'ing huan-yui chi T’ung-tien 
Shan chou 1,320 166:16b 1,300 p. 981'%°) 
Ku chou 265 167:17a 260 p. 983/47) 
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In both instances, T’ung-tien has rounded figures, so that it cannot be the source 
of T’ai-p’ing huan-yii chi. Ku chou was established in 638 (Hsin T’ang shu 
43A:7b) and consquently existed during the k’al-yiian period. But the relevant 
chapter of Yiian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih is lost which makes any comparison of 
figures impossible. The unit is not listed in Chiu T’ang shu.'® Shan chou, which 
during T’ang was called Yen chou, was abolished between 627 and 649 and only 
reestablished in 764 (Hsin T’ang shu 43A:11a). It therefore did not exist during 
the k’ai-ytian period. The unit is not listed in Chiu T’ang shu.'*”’ Most probably, 
T’ung-tien and T’ai-p’ing huan-yii chi independently quoted household figures 
for Shan chou and Ku chou from the same source, which must have been the 
c.765 census. 

In one case, an undated subtotal refers to the yuan-ho enumeration of c.809. 
Ch’ang chou is omitted by Chiu T’ang shu and listed without figures by Hsin 
T’ang shu (42:7b). It was established in 758. T’ai-p’ing huan-yu chi records for 
it 1,190 households (88:11a), which is a corruption of the 1,109 households listed 
by Yuian-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih (p. 977) for yuan-ho. 

That leaves Wan-an chou for which T’ai p’ing huan-yli chi (169:18b) records 
the undated return of 121 households. This figure has no affinity with any other 
preserved subtotals from the T’ang. The unit was listed in a now lost chapter of 
the Yuan-ho chiin-hsien t’u-chih. Particularly in consideration of the low figure, 
it is possible that the quotation is also from the yiian-ho enumeration of 
c.809. 


Having done with the unsatisfactory T’al-p ing huan-yui chi, we must skip over 
the provincial returns for 1080 recorded by Wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao'™ There is no 
way to determine the accuracy of such large figures, and dots cannot be placed 
with precision in units of provincial size. This brings us to the most important 
text with subtotals for the Northern Sung, the Yuan-feng chiu-yli chih by Wang 
Ts’un (1023-1101). A slender work in 10 chapters, it is an exceptionally fine 
source. The work lists, province by province, the subordinate commanderies 
with their totals for Master and Guest Households and the prefectures which 
belonged to them. Returns for individuals are not recorded. The population 
subtotals and administrative survey are for the same year. 

The title of the book claims that the account is for the yuan-feng period 
(1078-1085). Since the work was presented to the throne in 1080, this would seem 
to put the date in the early years of that reign title. In actual fact, Wang Ts’un 
completed his text later. Cheng chou, listed with figures, was established in 1085 
(Yuian-feng chiu-yu chih p. 49). Jung-yang, Yuan-wu, and Jung-tse in the same 
unit were raised to prefectural status in 1086 (ibid.). A tentative date for the 
enumeration is therefore 1086. 

Subtotals are missing for one entire unit, Ch’i chou (p. 16), and the area is so 
marked on maps 16-18. Subtotals of Guest Households are missing for Hsiu chou 
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(p. 253) and K’ang chou (p. 424). Their areas are too small to be shown on the 
maps. In addition, there are two unacknowledged inserts from the t’ai-p’ing 
hsing-kuo enumeration of c.988. For Yao chou, the Yuian-feng chiu-yui chih (pp. 
123-125) records 19,802 Master Households and 6,108 Guest Households. 
T’ai-p’ing huan-yui chi (31:2b) has 19,800 Master Households and 6,108 Guest 
Households. The rounded figure of T’al-p’ing huan-yu chi proves that Wang 
Ts’un did not use it as its source but took his figures from the archives. The area 
of Yao chou has been marked on the map as “figures missing”. For Chu-yai chiin, 
the Ytian-feng chiu-yui chih (pp. 465-466) records 340 Master Households and 
11 Guest Households. These are the same subtotals as those given by T’ai-p’ing 
huan-yui chi (169:16b) for Hsin-yai chou. Here, the figures would have been too 
low in any event to show on the maps as dots. 

There is also one case of dittography. The Yuian-feng chiu yui chih (pp. 85-89) 
records 69,753 Master Households for Chen-ting fu, and 26,753 Master House- 
holds for the consecutively listed Hsiang chou. But since the error is restricted 
to the last three digits, it does not affect the maps. 

Various editions of the Yiian feng chiu-yii chih give sometimes different 
subtotals due to copying errors in the transmission of the text. Since, as will be 
seen, Sung shih inserts ylian-feng returns into the enumeration of 1102,” 
comparisons are possible in these instances. By that method, eight subtotals in 
the standard text of the Yiian-feng chiu-yii chih can be corrected: 

1. For Jung chou, Sung shih (89:13a) records 16,667 households dated yiian- 
feng. The Yuian-feng chiu-yui chih (pp. 355-356) lists 4,911 Master House- 
holds and 11,754 Guest Households, which adds up to 16,665 households. 
Another edition (ibid.) lists 11,756 Guest Households, which together with the 
Master Households gives the total of 16,667. 

2. For Chung chou, Sung shih (89:20a)'” records 35,950 households dated 
yuan-feng. The Yuian-feng chiu-yi chih (p.387) lists 12,137 Master House- 
holds and 23,713 Guest Households, which adds up to 35,850 households. 
Another edition (ibid.) lists 12,237 Master Households, which together with 
the Guest Households gives the total of 35,950. 

3. For Yi chou, Sung shih (89:21a)'*” records 42,080 households dated yiian- 
feng. The Yuian-feng chiu-yui chih (pp. 392-393) lists 11,423 Master House- 
holds and 29,657 Guest Households, which adds up to 41,080 households. 
Another edition (ibid.) lists 12,423 Master Households, which together with 
the Guest Households gives the total of 42,080. 

4. For Ta-ning chien, Sung shih (89:22a) records 6,631 households dated 
yiian-feng. The Yuian-feng chiu-yui chih (p.398) lists 1,301 Master Households 
and 5,329 Guest Households, which adds up to 6,630 households. Another 
edition (ibid.) lists 1,302 Master Households, which together with the Guest 
Households gives the total of 6,631. 

5. For Meichou, Sung shih (90:3a) records 12,370 households dated yiian-feng. 
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The Ytian-feng chiu-yii chih (p.427) lists 5,824 Master Households and 6,548 
Guest Households, which adds up to 12,372 households. Another edition 
(ibid.) lists 5,822 Master Households, which together with the Guest House- 
holds gives the total of 12,370. 

6. For Ying chou, Sung shih (90:3a)'“ records 3,019 households dated yiian- 
feng. The Yuian-feng chiu-yui chih (pp. 429-430) lists 6,690 Master House- 
holds and 1,329 Guest Households, which adds up to 8,019 households. 
Another edition (ibid.) lists 1,690 Master Households, which together with the 
Guest Households gives the total of 3,019. 

7. For Hsiang chou, Sung shih (90:7a) records 8,717 households dated yiian- 
feng. The Yuian-feng chiu-yli chih (pp. 437-438) lists 5,435 Master House- 
holds and 3,283 Guest Households, which adds up to 8,718 households. 
Another edition (ibid.) lists 3,282 Guest Households, which together with the 
Master Households gives a total of 8,717. 

8. For Lien chou, Sung shih (90:10b) records 7,500 households dated yiian-feng. 
The Ytian-feng chiu-yti chih (p. 460) lists 6,601 Master Households and 891 
Guest Households, which adds up to 7,492 households. Another edition (ibid.) 
lists 899 Guest Households, which together with the Master Households gives 
a total of 7,500. 

All the above versions agreeing with the Sung shih entries are obviously to be 

preferred. 

In two instances, other editions of the Yuan-feng chiu-yii chih give figures 
which tally more closely, although not exactly, with the Sung shih totals: 

1. For Shih chou, Sung shih (89:20a) records 19,804 households dated yiian- 
feng. The Yuian-feng chiu-yu chih (pp. 386-387) lists 9,323 Master House- 
holds and 9,781 Guest Households, which adds up to 19,104 households. 
Another edition (ibid.) lists 9,761 Guest Households, which together with the 
Master Households gives the total of 19,084. 

2. For Kuei chou, Sung shih (90:5b)'*” records 46,343 households dated yiian- 
feng. The Yuian-feng chiu-yiichih (p. 432) lists 56,791 Master Households and 
9,553 Guest Households, which adds up to 66,344 households. Another 
edition (ibid.) lists 36,791 Master Households, which together with the Guest 
Households gives a total of 46,344. 

In both cases, the latter versions are to be preferred. The 19,084 household 
figure of Shih chou was miscopied by Sung shih as 19,804, and the 46,344 
household figure of Kuei chou as 46,343. 

The Yuian-feng chiu-yui chih gives no addition of its subtotals for either the 
provinces or the whole nation. My own addition comes to 10,890,182 Master 
Households and 5,736,772 Guest Households, which adds up to 16,626,954 
households. Allowing for the above-listed deletions and corrections, the adjusted 
totals are 10,846,139 Master Households, 5,730,642 Guest Households, or 
16,576,781 households in all. 
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We have now reached the point where we at last can ask the question what 
the terms Master Households (chu-hu ) and Guest Households (k’o-hu ) stand 
for, and whether the returns recorded in the Yuian-feng chiu-yu chih report the 
entire Chinese population or only part of it. Crucial to the answer 1s a study of 
our maps 16-18. 

Addressing the second question first, map 18 for all households in c.1086 
shows far too few dots for the location of the Northern Sung capital of K’ai-feng. 
For the entire capital commandery (K’ai-feng fu), the Yuian-feng chiu-yii chih 
(pp. 1-4) records in fact no more than 235,599 households. With seventeen 
subordinate prefectures sharing in that total, there would be nothing left for the 
densely populated K’ai-feng. It looks, therefore, as though the households of 
K’ai-feng are not included in the total, and if the population of one city was 
excluded this must be true for the other cities of China as well.' This conclusion 
is confirmed by a comparison of map 18 for c.1086 with map 22 of 1208 for the 
census conducted by the Jurchen government. The Jurchen census obviously 
counted all households, whether rural or city, which is particularly clear from 
the enormous concentration of dots around K’ai-feng.'*” The inhabitants of 
K’ai-feng cannot have been fewer in Northern Sung than they were to be in the 
Jurchen state. Yet, the concentrations of dots for the great city of K’ai-feng and 
other urban centers visible on map 22 for 1208 are missing on map 18 for c. 1086. 
Consequently, the Yiian-feng chiu-yli chih only reports the rural population. 

I am not saying that the population of the cities was not registered and counted 
during Sung, but that it was counted separately. Since the enumeration of 
households and individuals had a fiscal purpose, and since commercial taxes 
during Sung came to rival the land tax, it made sense for the government to divide 
the statistics into country and city. That this was done 1s proved by some of the 
gazetteers. For instance, the Chen-chiang fu chih of 1597 records that during the 
reign of Li-tsung (1225-1264) the city and suburbs of Chen-chiang numbered 
14,300 households and 56,800 individuals (4:2b). The Wei-yang chih of 1542 
states that during the shao-hsi period (1190-1194) Yang chou with its subordinate 
prefectures of Chiang-tu and T’ai-hsing had a total population of 35,951 
households and 140,440 individuals, and that the city population numbered 4,226 
households and 19,138 individuals (8:2a). The Yi-chen hsien chih of 1567 records 
that Yang-tzu prefecture during the chia-ting period (1208-1224) had 1,094 
households and 1,346 (male) adults within the city, and 4,761 households and 
7,645 (male) adults outside the city (6:2a). The Hsin-an chih, a Sung gazetteer, 
states that the unit in 1172 numbered 1,281 households and 6,858 individuals 
within the city and 650 households and 3,281 individuals outside the city (15a). 
Such information would not have been available if the city and rural populations 
had been lumped together in the statistics. 

The authors of the T’al-p’ing huan-yu chi, Yuan-feng chiu-yii chih, Hsti 
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tzu-chih t’ung-chien ch’ang pien, Yu-hai, Wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao, Sung hui-yao, 
and Sung shih, not being aware of this dual registration of people, only published 
the rural returns. It could be that the registers of city people were stored 
separately from the rural registers in the capital archives and so were missed by 
the historians and encyclopaedists. On the local level, the archives were smaller 
and more accessable, so that at least some authors of gazetteers recognized and 
made use of both sets of figures. 

This being the case, the Sung enumerations discussed so far are incomplete 
and therefore too low. Assuming as the roughest of guesses that nation-wide the 
city population during Sung amounted to 15% of the total, it follows that the 
returns as we have them account for only 85% of the population. The adjusted 
ylian-feng total of 16,576,781 must consequently be increased by 2,925,314, 
which comes to 19,502,095 households. Multiplying that figure with the standard 
average of 5 members per household, we get a national population of about 97.5 
million individuals for Sung China in c.1086. 

Having come this far in our conclusions, there is no real need for me any longer 
to define the terms of “Master Households” and “Guest Households”, since 
added to each other they provide us with the total rural population. No doubt, 
the city population was registered by the same two categories, there also adding 
up to all inhabitants. However, these curious terms deserve analysis in their own 
right. 

Three explanations have been proposed by various scholars, namely that the 
Master and Guest Households either mean local people and immigrants, or 
peasant proprietors and tenant farmers, or property owners and people without 
property. Others have advocated subtle combinations of the three. 

There can be no question that during the Ch’ing dynasty Guest Households 
at times did mean “outsiders”. Three gazetteers make that claim also for the Sung 
(Lien-chiang hsien chih 2:1b; Ch’ang-t’ing hsien chih 4:1b; Lung-yen hsien chih 
8:2a). But it looks to me as though the authors projected later local understand- 
ings of the term into the earlier period. A glance at map 17 for Guest Households 
in c.1086 must once and for all dispell the notion that Guests meant immigrants. 
The dots are far too evenly distributed over the map to give any sign of 
migrations. 

If that is so, we are left with peasant proprietors and tenant farmers, or 
property owners and people without property, as possible explanations. These 
are, in fact, overlapping terms. Peasant proprietors are, after all, property 
owners. A clue is given by the Chi-an fu chih of 1875. It states that during the 
chia-t’ai period (1201-1204) Lu-ling prefecture had 82,720 Tax-paying House- 
holds and 71,780 Guest Households (15:5b). In other words, the terms Tax-pay- 
ing Households (shui-hu ) and Master Households (chu-hu) are synonymous. 

I conclude from this that in the countryside Master Households primarily 
meant tax-paying peasant proprietors, artisans, and other professionals, and that 
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Guest Households meant tenant farmers, farm and industrial labourers, and 
other employees of various kinds who paid little or no taxes. The vast majority 
of the Master Households were peasant proprietors and of the Guest Households 
tenant farmers. In the cities, Master Households primarily meant merchants, 
artisans, and other professionals, and Guest Households employees of various 
kinds. The buddhist and taoist clergy may have been registered separately. 


The next national enumeration with subtotals is also the last for Northern 
Sung. It 1s recorded in Sung shih, chiian 85-90. The return is dated 1102 (85:2b). 
It does not differentiate between Master and Guest Households but gives a single 
figure for the two. In contrast to T’al-p’ing huan-yui chi and Ytian-feng chiu-yii 
chih, it reports numbers of individuals as well. The administrative survey is for 
1102 with addenda. But commanderies established after 1102 are listed without 
figures and subordinate prefectures. 

The preamble of Sung shih states the national totals of 1102 as 20,264,307 
households and 45,324,154 individuals,’ but then adds that there are slight 
differences between these figures and the subtotals for the commanderies 
(85:2b). What Sung shih means is that the subtotals for the commanderies do not 
add up to the national totals. The reason is not hard to find. By the time the Sung 
shih was compiled, a considerable number of the subtotals had been lost from 
the archives and were replaced by the historians with excerpts from the 
yuan-feng enumeration of c.1086. 

In fifty-two cases, these excerpts are prefixed by “yitian-feng”’, and in 
twenty-eight of these are identical with the figures of Yiian-feng chiu-yii chih. 
Below, I add the Master and Guest Household totals of the latter text to make 
them comparable to the Sung shih entries. 
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Commandery Yiian-feng chiu-yu chih Sung shih 

K’uei chou 11,213 pp. 381-382 11,213 89:19b 
Ch’ien chou 2,848 pp. 382-384 2,848 89: 19b!>? 
Wan chou 20,555 pp. 389-390 20,555 89:20b 
Fou chou 18,448 pp. 391-392 18,448 89:21a 
Liang-shan chiin 12,277 pp. 395-396 12,277 89:21b 
Shao chou 57,438 pp. 415-416 57,438 90:2a 
Hsiin chou 47,192 pp. 416-417 47,192 90:2a 
Ch’ao chou 74,682 pp. 417-419 74,682 90:2b 
Ho chou 40,205 pp. 420-421 40,205 90:3b'™ 
Tuan chou 25,103 pp. 422-423 25,103 90:3b'°") 
Nan-en chou 27,214 pp. 426-427 27,214 90:4a 
Nan-hsiung chou 20,339 pp. 428-429 20,339 90:3a 
Hui chou 61,121 pp. 430-432 61,121 90:4a 
Jung chou 13,776 — pp. 434-435 13,776 — 90:5b 
Yung chou 5,288 pp. 435-437 5,288 90:6a 
Jung chou 5,658 pp. 439-440 5,658 90:6b-7a 
Kung chou 8,039 pp. 444-445 8,039 90:8a 
Hsin chou 6,141 pp. 445-446 6.141 90:8a 
Kuei chou 7,460 pp. 446-447 7,460 90:8a 
Liu chou 8,730 pp. 447-448 8,730 90:8a 
Yi chou 15,823 pp. 448-450 15,823 90:8b'*? 
Pin chou 7,620 pp. 451-452 7,620 90:9a 
Heng chou 3,451 pp. 452-453 3,451 90:9a 
Kao chou 11,766 pp. 454-455 11,766 90:9b 
Lei chou 13,784 pp. 455-456 13,784 90:9b 
Po chou 4,589 pp. 456—457 4,589 90:9b 
Ch’in chou 10,552 pp. 457-458 10,552 90:9b 
Ch’iung chou 8,963 pp. 461-462 8,963 90: lla 


In seven cases, the Sung shih inserts tally with the figures given by other 
editions of the Yuian-feng chiu-yli chih. These have been discussed alrea- 
dy. '6) 

In the case of K’ang chou, Sung shih (90:4a)'™ quotes 8,979 households from 
the Yiian-feng chiu-yli chih (pp. 424-426) without nothing that the subtotal there 
is for Master Households only and that the subtotal for Guest Households is 
missing. 

In fourteen cases, Sung shih misquotes the ylan-feng subtotals. Two of these 
have been discussed already.'*” The other twelve are: 
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Commandery Yuian-feng chiu-yui chih Sung shih 

Ta chou 46,641 pp. 384-385 40,640 89:20b 
Yiin-an chin 11,078 pp. 394-395 11,075 89:21b 
Kuang chou 143,252 pp. 413-415 143,261 90: 1b 
Lien chou 36,942 pp. 419-420 36,943 90:2b 


Feng chou 2,739 pp. 421-422 2,779 90:3b 


Hsin chou 13,647 pp. 423-424 13,641 90:4a 
Chao chou 15,850 pp. 440-442 15,880 90:7a 
Wu chou 5,735 pp. 442-443 5,720 90:7b 
T’eng chou 6,382 pp. 443-444 6,422 90:7b 
Hua chou 9,273 pp. 453-454 9,373 90:9b 
Yi-lin chou 5,545 pp. 459-460 3,564 90:10b 
Wan-an chiin 217 pp. 464—465 270 90:11b 


The copying errors must all rest with Sung shih.'© 

Finally, in two cases, Sung shih ha entries dated yiian-feng for units which are 
not mentioned by the Yiian-feng chiu-ytichih. These are Nan-ning chiin with 833 
and Chi-yang chin with 251 households (90:lla, 11b). The figures are too low to 
show on any map, whatever the correct dates of the enumerations may be. 

In an additional ten cases, Sung shih misdates its subtotals. It claims that they 
are for ch’ung-ning, i.e. 1102, when in actual fact they are yiian-feng excerpts. 
Nine of these are identical with the Yuan-feng chiu-yu chih entries, and one (for 
Chien chou) is a copying error: 


Commandery Yuian-feng chiu-yii chih Sung shih 
Cheng chou 30,796 pp. 49-50 30,796 85:21a 
Jung chou 16,667'°” pp. 355-357 16,667 89:13a 
K’ai chou 25,000 pp. 390-391 25,000 89:20b 
Fu chou 211,552 pp. 399-401 211,552 89: 1b 
Chien chou 196,566 pp. 401-403 186,566  89:1b'®) 
Ch’iian chou 201,406 pp. 404—405 201 ,406 89:2a 
Nan-chien chou 119,561 pp. 405—407 119,561 89:2a 
T’ing chou 81,454 pp. 407-408 81,454 89:2b 
Chang chou 100,469 pp. 408-410 100,469 89:2b 
Shao-wu chin 87,594 pp. 410-411 87,594 89:3a 


Since all yiian-feng inserts must be discarded from the 1102 enumeration and 
are marked as “figures missing” on map 19, there is no point in adding up the 
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returns from the remaining commanderies. The total would be well below the 
actual level. 

Turning now to the remaining part of the enumeration recorded by Sung shih 
for 1102, figures for households and individuals are missing for nine units: 
Kuang-chi chiin, Kuang-hua chin, Yung-ning chiin, Tz’u chou, Chin-ning chin, 
Sui-te chtin, Hui chou, Hsi-an chou, and Nan-p’ ing chiin (85:17b, 20a; 86:9a, 13b, 
15b; 87:6a, 16b, 18a; 89:21b). Figures for individuals are missing for all yian-feng 
inserts except two units.'® In addition, no subtotals of individuals are recorded 
for the three units of Liao chou, Ching chou, and P’eng chou (86:12a; 88:25b: 
89:5a). All these areas have been marked on the appropriate maps as “figures 
missing’. 

There is one probable misprint. For Kuang chou, Sung shih (88:12b) lists 
12,268 households and 156,460 individuals, which gives the m/h value of 12.8. 
In c.1086, the households had numbered 65,664 ( Ytian-feng chiu-yui chih p. 227). 
It is most likely, therefore, that 12,268 should be emended to 72,268, which gives 
the m/h value of 2.2. 

The m/h values are otherwise where one would expect them to be if the 
historians drew their information from ledgers of adult males and females. In two 
cases, they may have quoted figures for adult males only, the m/h value for Chin 
chou and Yung-ching chiin being 1.0 and 1.1 resepectively (86:4b, 7a). More 
importantly, in nineteen cases the m/h values are higher than 3.5: 
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Commandery Households Individuals No. of m/h_ — Sung shih 
Huai-ning fu 32,094 159,617 5.0 85:22a 
Ju chou 41,587 171,495 4.1 85:22a 
Ta-ming fu 155,253 568,976 3.7 86:1b 
Hsiung chou 13,013 52,967 4.1 86:3b 
Pao chou 27,456 230,234 8.4 86:8b 
T’ai-yuian fu 155,263 1,241,768 8.0 86:10a 
Tai chou 33,258 159,857 4.8 86:11b 
Fen chou 51,697 185,698 3.6 86:12a 
Lan chou 13,269 66,224 5.0 86:12b 
Shih chou 15,809 72,929 4.6 86:13a 
Hsi chou 38,284 138,439 3.6 86:13a 
Pao-te chitin 963 4,050 4.2 86:1Sa 
Te-shun chiin 29,269 126,241 4.3 87:15b 
Chen-jung chin 1,961 8,057 4.1 87:15b 
Ho chou 1,061 3,895 3.6 87:20a 
Ch’ung-ch’ing fu 67,835 273,050 4.0 89:Sa 
Han chou 120,900 527,252 4.4 89:5b 
T’ung-ch’uan fu 109,609 447,565 4.1 89:9b 
Huai-an chiin 29,625 174,985 5.9 89:13b 


It stands to reason that in these instances the historians stumbled on and recorded 
figures for all members of rural households. No less than four of the above-listed 
units were located in the upper Fen River valley of what now is Shan-hsi 


province, which explains the bunching of dots on map 20. 


The last question to be answered is to what category the 1102 enumeration 


belongs. A comparison of map 18 for c.1086 with map 19 for 1102 can leave no 


room for doubt. The next to identical distribution of the dots for households 
shows that the return recorded by Sung shih is another enumeration of rural 
households only. By the same token, map 20 for individuals in 1102 reveals no 
urban concentrations. Except for the inserts noted above, it gives the regional 
distribution of rural adults. 


The following national totals have been preserved for the Southern Sung: 


Year 


1159 
1160 
1161 
1162 


1163 
1165 
1166 
1167 
1168 
1169 
1170 
1171 
1172 
1173 
1174 
1175 
1176 
1177 
1178 
1179 
1180 
1181 


Households 


11,091,885 
11,575,733 
11,364,377 
11,139,854 
11,584,334 
11,311,386 
11,705,662 
12,335,450 
11,800,366 
11,683,511 
11,633,233 
11,847,385 
11,852,580 
11,730,699 
11,849,328 
12,094,874 
12,501,400 
12,132,202 
12,176,807 
11,976,123 
12,111,180 
12,130,901 
11,567,413 


Individuals 


16,842,401 
19,229,008 
24,202,301 
23,112,327 
24,931,465 
22,496,686 
25,179,177 
25,378,648 
26,086, 146 
25,395,502 
24,772,833 
25,971,870 
25,428,255 
25,955,359 
26,720,724 
27,375,586 
27,634,010 
27,619,019 
27,025,758 
28,558,940 
29,502,090 
27,020,689 
26,132,494 


No. of m/h 


1.5 
1.7 
2.1 
2.1 
22 
2.0 
2:2 
2.1 
22 
2:2 
2.1 
2.2 
2.1 
22 
2.3 
2.3 
2.2 
2.3 
ae 
2.4 
2.4 
22 
2.3 


The Southern Sung dynasty 


Source 


Sung hui-yao, 
Sung hui-yao, 
Sung hui-yao, 
Sung hul-yao, 
Sung hul-yao, 
Sung hul-yao, 
Sung hut-yao, 
Sung hut-yao, 
Sung hut-yao, 
Sung hui-yao, 
Sung hui-yao, 
Sung hui-yao, 
Sung hul-yao, 
Sung hutl-yao, 
Sung hul-yao, 
Sung hul-yao, 
Sung hui-yao, 
Sung hul-yao, 
Sung hutl-yao, 
Sung hui-yao, 
Sung hui-yao, 
Sung hui-yao, 
Sung hut-yao, 


shih-huo 11:28a 
shih-huo 11:28b 
shih-huo 11:28b 
shih-huo 11:28b 
shih-huo 11:28b!” 
shih-huo 11:28b 
shih-huo 11:28b 
shih-huo 11:29a 
shih-huo 11:29a 
shih-huo 11:29a 
shih-huo 11:29a 
shih-huo 11:29a 
shih-huo 11:29a 
shih-huo 11:29b 
shih-huo 11:29b 
shih-huo 11:29b 
shih-huo 11:29b 
shih-huo 11:29b 
shih-huo 11:29b 
shih-huo 11:29b 
shih-huo 11:30a 
shih-huo 11:30a 
shih-huo 11:30a 
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Year Households Individuals No. of m/h Source 


1182 11,432,813 26,209,544 2.3 Sung hui-yao, shih-huo 11:30a 
1183 11,156,184 22,833,590 2.0 Sung hui-yao, shih-huo 11:30a 
1184 12,398,309 24,530,188 2.0 Sung hui-yao, shih-huo 11:30a 
1185 12,390,465 24,393,821 2.0 Sung hui-yao, shih-huo 11:30b 
1186 12,369,881 24,341,447 2.0 Sung hui-yao, shih-huo 11:30b 
1187 12,376,552 24,311,789 2.0 Sung hui-yao, shih-huo 11:30b 
1188 11,876,373 24,306,252 2.0 Sung hui-yao, shih-huo 11:30b 
1189 12,097,438’ 27,564,106 2.3 Sung hui-yao, shih-huo 11:30b 
1193 12,302,873 27,845,085 23 Wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao p. 116 
1218 12,669,684 Sung shih 84:4a 

1223 12,670,801 28,320,085 2.2 Wen-hsien t’ung-k'ao pp. 116-117 
1276 9,370,472 19,722,015 2.1 Hsti wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao p. 2888 


The household figures are specifically stated to be totals of Master and Guest 
Households, so that the practice of counting these categories continued. 
However, the sources do not give the breakdown. The ylian-feng enumeration 
of c.1086 reports for the area corresponding to the future Southern Sung state 
a total of 10.9 million households. Comparing that figure to those in the table 
above, it is clear that, allowing for gradual population growth, the Southern Sung 
returns are compatible with those of Northern Sung and hence report the rural 
population. The m/h values show that the figures for individuals represent adult 
males and females, except for the first two entries which may be for males only. 
Little else can be learned from the table, as, in the absence of subtotals, all 
national totals must be suspect. 

In addition to the national returns, the sources give two provincial break- 
downs. The first of these is recorded in Sung shih, chian 88-90, preceding the 
entries for 1102. Eleven of its subtotals are dated shao-hsing 32nd year, i.e. 1162. 
The date for Kuang-nan West province is recorded as shao-hsing 22nd year, i.e. 
1152 (90:5a), which probably is a copying error for 32nd year or 1162. The entry 
for Ch’eng-tu fu province is dated 1175, and the figures are rounded: 2,580,000 
households and 7,420,000 individuals (89:4a), which gives the m/h value of 
2.9. 

The other provincial breakdown is dated 1223 and recorded by Wen-hsien 
t’ung-k’ao pp. 116-117. I show these two sets of provincial subtotals in tabular 
form: 
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1162 1223 

Province Households Individuals No. of m/h Households Individuals No of m/h 
Liang-che 2,243,548 4,327,322 1.9 2,220,321 4,029,989 1.8 
Huai-nan East 110,897 278,954 2.5 127,369 404,261 3.2 
Huai-nan West 218,250 779,612 3.6 
Chiang-nan East 966,428 1,724,137 1.8 1,046,272 2,402,038 2.3 
Chiang-nan West 1,891,392 = 3,221,538 1.7 2,267,893 4,958,291 2.2 
Ching-hu North 254,101 445 844 1.8 369,820 908 ,934 25 
Ching-hu South 968,930 2,136,767 Zoe 1,251,202 2,881,506 2.3 
Fu-chien 1,390,565 2,828,852 2.0 1,599,214 3,230,578 2.0 
Ch’eng-tu fu 1,139,790 3,171,003 2.8 
T’ung-ch’uan fu 805,364 2,636,476 3.3 841,129 2,143,728 2.5 
Li chou 371,097 769,852 2.1 401,174 1,016,111 2.5 
K’uei chou 386,978 1,134,398 2.9 207,999 279,989 1.3 
Kuang-nan East 513,711 784,774 1.5 445 ,906 775 ,628 1.7 
Kuang-nan West 488,655 1,341,572 2A 528,220 ~=—-1,321,207 25 
Ching West 6,252 17,221 2.8 

10,391,666 21,630,486 2.1 12,670,901 28,320,096 ZZ 


The national totals for 1162 are too low because of missing returns for three units, 
whereas the figures in the table on p. 77 aim at the whole rural population. My 
additions of the subtotals for 1223 differ slightly from those listed in the same 
table. 

The m/h values for T’ung-ch’uan fu in 1162 and Huai-nan East and West in 
1223 are suspiciously high and indicate that the totals of individuals include 
returns for all households from some of the subordinate commanderies. Con- 
versely, the low m/h value for K’uei-chou in 1223 proves that the number of 
individuals refers to adult males only. But a detailed analysis and comparison of 
the returns for 1162 and 1223 are not possible in the absence of commandery 
subtotals and information on geographical borders. 

No maps can be drawn for Southern Sung, since provincial totals are not suited 
for that purpose. 


The Liao dynasty 


Only one enumeration has been preserved from the Liao dynasty. It is recorded 
in Liao shih, chian 37-41, and is undated. The commanderies are listed by the 
five provinces of the Supreme Capital, Eastern Capital, Central Capital, South- 
ern Capital, and Western Capital, one chiian being devoted to each. Population 
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figures are given in the last two and sporadically in the first three chapters. Where 
figures are listed, they represent prefectural (hsien) subtotals of households and 
are always rounded. | 

The enumeration cannot be dated with any exactitude. Tz’u-jen prefecture in 
Inner Mongolia was established in 1032 (37:10a), so that the subtotal recorded 
for it should be dated that year or later. But the figures cannot all be from one 
and the same enumeration. Once, they are prefixed by “formerly” (ku): Hsi-chin 
prefecture in Hsi-chin fu (40:2a); three times by “at present” (chin): Wan-p’ing 
prefecture in Hsi-chin fu, Huai-jou prefecture in Shun chou, and Kuang-ning 
prefecture in Ying chou (40:2a, 4b, 10a); and once by “formerly and at present” 
(ku chin): Fu-min prefecture in Feng chou (41:4a). The best that can be said, 
therefore, is that the subtotals are from various years in the 11th century. 

The north-Chinese possessions of the Liao made up the Southern and Western 
Capital provinces (chiian 40 and 41). Sixty-four prefectural subtotals for house- 
holds are recorded, which add up to 408,000 households. The character for 
“thousand” has twice been miswritten “ten” (40:5a; 41:5a). Figures are missing 
for seven units: Chen-wu prefecture in Feng chou; Jou-fu and Ning-jen prefec- 
tures in Yiin-nei chou; T’ien-te chin; Ning-pien chou; and Yi-lin and Ho-pin 
prefectures in Tung-sheng chou (41:4b. 5a, 9a). These units are too small to be 
marked on map 21, and probably would not have Justified dots in any event. 

A population map for the whole Liao state cannot be drawn because of the 
paucity of returns from the lands north of the Chinese border. Map 21 shows the 
distribution of households in the Chinese possessions of the Liao. As far as can 
be judged from a comparison of this map and map 22 for the Chin census of 1208, 
the Liao figures do not report the total population. Either the authorities in this 
part of the state followed the Sung practice of differentiating between rural and 
city households, the compilers of the Liao shih reproducing the former, or they 
only counted tax-paying households. 


The Chin dynasty 


The following national totals have been preserved for the Chin: 


Year Households Individuals No. of m/h Source 

1183 615,624 6,158,636 10.0 Chin shih 46:8a 
1187 6,789,449 44 705,086 6.6 Chin shih 46:8b 
1190 6.939.000 45,497,900 6.6 Chin shih 46:9a-9b 
1195 7,223,400 48 .490,400 6.7 Chin shih 46:9b 
1207 7,684,438 45,816,079 6.0 Chin shih 46:10a 
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The return for 1183 1s obviously unrealistic. The totals are too low, and the m/h 
value is too high. The other four returns, although as will be seen still too low, 
clearly aimed at an enumeration of the total population. For the one of 1195, the 
history specifically states that the Jurchen, Khitan, and Chinese were counted. 
The m/h values are a trifle high for Chinese conditions, undoubtedly due to the 
incorporation of tribal statistics. 

Fortunately, a magnificent enumeration with subtotals is extant from the end 
of the Chin, recorded in Chin shih, chiin 24—26. It only lists households and does 
not add them up to a national total. My own addition comes to 9,879,525 
households, of these 9,188,350 in China. This figure is higher than any of the 
household totals in the above table, presumably indicating a more efficient 
enumeration. In analogy with the census attempts of 1183-1207, the Chin shih 
enumeration must be a census as well, which fact is also revealed by the 
configuration of map 22. 

The census is undated. It cannot have been taken earlier than 1208, since Yi 
chou and Hsi chou were both established that year and are listed with household 
figures (25:4a, 6b). For K’ai-feng fu, the history gives two sets of figures. The 
first is dated 1152 and reports 235,890 households (25:2a). The Yiian-feng chiu-yui 
chih records 235,599 households for the same unit (pp. 1-4), and Sung shih 
261,117 households (85:2a). The comparison shows that in 1152 the Chin 
authorities used the Sung practice of counting the rural and city populations 
separately, and that the compilers of the Chin shih in this case copied the former. 
But for “the end of the t’ai-ho period” Chin shih records 1,746,210 households 
for K’ai-feng fu (25:2a), which clearly is a census and undoubtedly the one 
reproduced by the history. The last year of the t’ai-ho period was 1208, so that 
the census cannot have been later. Its date should therefore be 1208. There is, 
however, one anachronism. Sui chou is stated to have been abolished in 1204 and 
not reestablished until 1214 (24:21b), yet it is listed with figures. Its single 
prefecture, Sui-ch’eng, was during the years 1204-1214 placed under Pao chou 
(ibid.). Conceivably, the source used by the compilers recorded household 
figures by prefectures, so that they could list an anachronistic Sui chou with 
figures for 1208. Otherwise the entry could be an insert or the dates er- 
roneous. 

The administrative survey is for 1208 with addenda. Its source was a “Record” 
(chi-lu), once referred to by the compilers (25:4b). The survey has two 
anachronisms. Hsiu-yen did not exist from 1204 to 1216, yet is listed as a 
subordinate prefecture of Kai chou (24:6b). P’ing-ch’eng was abolished in 1154 
and reestablished as Yi-ch’eng in 1216, yet it is listed as a subordinate prefecture 
of Liao chou (26:8a). 

No returns are missing for the Chinese part of the Chin state. One of them, 
however, needs to be emended. Mi chou, in what is now Shan-tung, directly west 
of the Bay of Ch’ing-tao, numbered 150,147 rural households in c. 1086 
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(Yuan-feng chiu-yu chih pp. 14-16) and 144,567 in 1102 (Sung shih 85:14a). Yet, 
Chin shih records a total population of no more than 11,082 households (25: 13b). 
That would mean two dots on the map. I emend the figure to 110,082, which 
necessitates an additional twenty dots. '” 

Allowing for this emendation, the total of households in 1208 was 9,978,525, 
thereof 9,287,350 in China. 


The Yuan dynasty 


The following national totals have been preserved for the Yuan: 


Year Households’ Individuals No. of m/h Source 
1235 873,781 4,754,975 5.4 Yuan shih 58:1b 
1236 1,100,000+ Yuan shih 2:5b 
1261 1,418,499 Yuan shih 4:22a 
1262 1,476,146 Yuan shih 5:1la—11b 
1263 1,579,110 Yuan shih 5:17b 
1264 1,588,195 Yuan shih 5:24a 
1265 1,597.601 Yuan shih 6:5b 
1266 1,609,903 Yuan shih 6:9b 
1267 1,644,030 Yuan shih 6:14a 
1268 1,650,286 Yuan shih 6:17b 
1269 1,684,157 Yuan shih 6:20a 
1270 1,939,449 Yuan shih 7:7a 
1271 1,946,270 Yuan shih 7:14b 
1272 1,955,880 Yuan shih 7:2la 
1273 1,962,795 Yiian shih 8:7b 
1274 1,967,898 Yuan shih 8:15a 
1275 4,764,077 Yuan shih 8:30b 
1276 15,788,941 Yuan shih lei-pien p. 112 
1260-1294 11,633,281 53,654,337 4.6 Yuan shih 93:6b 
1290 13,196,206 58.834,711 4.5 Yiian shih 58:1b 
1291 13,430,322 59.848 964 4.5 Yuan shih 16:26b 
1293 14,012,760 Yuan shih 17:23b 


Hsi-hsia had been permanently destroyed by the Mongols in 1227 and Chin in 
1234, All returns from 1235 to 1275 in the table are therefore for North China, 
presumably including statistics from Southwest China after 1252. These figures 
show next to no improvement in bureaucratic efficiency. The conquest of 
Southern Sung was completed in 1279, so that all figures beyond that date claim 
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to stand for all of China. The return for the reign of Khubilai (1260-1294) is 
obviously for 1279 or later. The rising figures reflect a moderate but still 
unsatisfactory increase in efficiency, probably in the north. 

That leaves the curious total of 15,788,941 households for 1276, a time when 
the war against the Southern Sung was still in progress. The figure is therefore 
out of harmony with the other returns. Its source, the Yuan shih lei-pien, was 
completed in 1699, so that the return or its date may have been corrupted in their 
transmission over the centuries. | 

Yuan shih, chiian 58-63 records subtotals of households and individuals for 
the regional units of circuits (lu), commanderies (fu), and subcommanderies 
(chou). It does not add up these figures. My own addition comes to 13,949,291 
households and 59,489,763 individuals, which gives the m/h value of 4.3. 

Unfortunately, this is not a single return, but the figures are excerpts from 
various enumerations. The earliest entry is for Ya chou, dated 1281, and stating 
“people 1,154, household vouchers 2,308” (60:10b). Whatever these figures 
mean, they are too low to show on maps 23 and 24. 

Twenty-five entries are dated 1290. These are for Ch’i lu, Huang-chou lu, 
Lu-chou lu, An-feng lu, An-ch’ing lu, Yang-chou lu, Huai-an Ju, Chung-hsing lu, 
Hsia-chou lu, An-ling fu, Mien-yang fu, Ching-men chou, Te-an fu, Hsing-yiian 
lu, Ch’eng-tu lu, Kuang-yiian lu, Shun-ch’ing lu, Ch’ung-ch’ing lu, Shao-ch’ing 
fu, Kuei lu, Kan-chou lu, Su-chou lu, Hang-chou lu, Lung-hsing lu, and 
Wu-ch’ang lu (59: 16a, 16b, 17a, 18a, 19a, 20a, 21b, 23b, 24a, 24b; 60:4b, 11b, 14a, 
15b, 18a, 19a, 19b, 25b; 62:1b, 17b; 63:1b—2a). 

Four entries are dated 1312. These are for Feng-yiian lu, Yen-an lu, Feng- 
hsiang fu, and Kung-ch’ang fu (60:1b, 3a, 5a, 6b—7a). 

Eleven entries are dated chih-shun period (1330-1333) and prefixed by 
“number of households paying the land tax”’ (ch’ien-liang hu shu). No totals of 
individuals are recorded for this category. The units concerned are Kuang-ning- 
fu lu, Shen-yang lu, K’ai-yiian lu, Ho-lan fu, Ju-ning fu, Kuei-te fu, Hsiang-yang 
lu, Kao-yu fu, Hu-chou lu, Sung-chiang fu, and Ytian-shan chou (59:2a, Sa, 5b, 
6b, 11b, 13b, 15a, 23a; 62:2b, 5a, 13a). The date can probably be narrowed down 
to 1330, since Yuian-shih (58:2a) states that households paying the land tax were 
counted that year and numbered 13,400,699. 

The trouble is that the Yuan shih cannot necessarily be trusted. As we just 
have seen, the entry for Sung-chiang fu is prefixed by the date 1330-1333, and 
its 163,931 households are defined as land-tax paying. The Sung-chiang fu chih 
of 1663, on the other hand, records 163,936 “really existing households” and 
dates the entry 1290 (5:18b). 

One hundred thirty-eight entries in Yuian shih are undated, but there problems 
also arise. It frequently happens in these cases that the gazetteers date the same 
returns 1290. For instance, Yuan shih records for P’ing-chiang lu 466,158 
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households and 2,433,700 individuals without giving a date (62:3a). The Su-chou 
fu chih of 1368-1398 lists [4]66,158 households for 1290 (10:2a). 

Finally, Hsin-yang chou was a subunit of the preceding Ju-ning fu (59: 11b, 13a) 
and Sui chou a subunit of the preceding Te-an fu (59:24b, 25a). Their population 
figures form part of those for the larger units and must not be counted 
additionally. They are therefore excluded from my national additions above. 

Returns are missing from so many units that they cannot be listed here. They 
are 8 units out of 38 in Chung-shu province, | out of 7 in Liao-yang province, 
31 out of 37 in Shensi province, 6 out of 12 in Ssu-ch’uan province, 6 out of 8 
in Kan-su province, all 27 in Yiin-nan province, 1 out of 27 in Chiang-hsi 
province, and 2 out of 52 in Hu-kuang province. These areas have been marked 
on maps 23 and 24 as “figures missing”’. 

The shortcomings of the Yuan enumerations become even more glaringly 
obvious from a study of maps 23 and 24. It can be seen at a glance that the dots 
in Southeast China, south of the Huai River, depict the total population. This fact 
is also confirmed by the m/h values one would expect from a census: 

Chiang-che province 4.9 

Chiang-hsi province 5.0 

Hu-kuang province 3.4 
But the returns from North China are utterly unrealistic. There is no way in which 
the population could have dropped there so catastrophically from 1208 (map 22) 
to c. 1281-1330. There must be something wrong with the figures. The clue is 
provided by the return for Chung-shu, the capital province, which comprised 
what is now Ho-pei, Shan-tung, Shan-hsi, and adjoining parts of Inner Mongolia. 
Yuan shih records for this territory 1,355,354 households and 3,691,516 individ- 
uals (my addition). But it is out of the question that the capital province, including 
the great city of Peking, could have had so few inhabitants. Neither is it 
conceivable that the population in and adjacent to the capital was underreg- 
istered, while the population of more distant provinces was not. Nor is the m/h 
value of 2.7 possible for a census. Clearly, the figures do not stand for the total 
population but for tax payers only. That fact is incontrovertible, even if the Yiian 
shih does not say so and we do not know what kind of tax payers have been 
counted. 

But that is not the end of it. For the rest of North China, the m/h values are 
reasonable or even too high for a census:'” 

Liao-yang province 9.7 

Ho-nan province 5.1 

Shensi province 8.5 
yet the returns, as shown by the paucity of dots, are far too low. The census 
attempts in these territories were therefore unsuccessful. The same is true for 
Ssu-ch’uan province, where the returns are much too low even though the m/h 
value of 6.2 is normal. 
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To summarize, the compilers of the Yiian shih have provided us with a 
composite enumeration, copying returns wherever they could find them but 
without understanding their statistical nature. It is only for Southeast China that 
they have provided us with reliable census figures. 

This being so, it follows that our addition of the Yuan shih subtotals, coming 
to 13.9 million households and 59.5 million individuals, is far below the real 
totals. How can we estimate the actual size of Yiian China’s population? 

The starting point must be the Yuan returns for Southeast China, totalling 11.4 
million households. To this should be added the 9.3 million households recorded 
by the 1208 census for North China, the 2.3 for rural households plus 15% city 
households of the central west in c. 1086, and perhaps 0.3 million households for 
the northwest (former Hsi Hsia) and southwest (former Nan Chao). This comes 
to 23.3 million households. Allow for a natural growth of 1.7 million house- 
holds'” from 1208 in the case of North China and from c. 1086 in the case of 
Ssu-ch’uan, and the total is 25 million. Multiplying that household figure by 5, 
the Yuan population in c. 1281-1330 ought to have been about 125 million 
individuals. 


The Ming dynasty 


Starting with the Ming dynasty, a wealth of national totals has been preserved, 
due to the fact that these were commonly recorded in the Veritable Records 
(shih-lu). The following are extant for the Ming: 


Year Households Individuals No. of m/h Source 

1381 10,654,362 59,873,305 5.6 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsu 140:8b 

139] 10,684,435 56,774,561 5.3 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsu 214:5b'™ 
1393 10,652,870 60,545,812 5.7 Ta Ming hui-tien 19:1a'”® 

1402 10,626,779 56,301,026 5.3 Ming shth-lu, T’ai-tsung 15:1la 
1403 11,415,829 66,598,337 5.8 Ming shth-lu, T’ai-tsung 26:7b 
1404 9,685,020 50,950,470 5.3 Ming shth-lu, T’ai-tsung 37:4a 
1405 9,689,260 51,618,500 5.3 Ming shith-lu, T’ai-tsung 49:2a 
1406 9,687,859 51,524,656 5.3 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsung 62:5b 
1407 9,822,912 51,878,572 5.3 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsung 74:3a 
1408 9,443 876 51,502,077 5.5 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsung 86:9a 
1409 9,637,261 51,694,769 5.4 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsung 99:4a 
1410 9,605,755 51,795,255 5.4 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsung 111:6b 
1411 9,533,692 51,446,834 5.4 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsung 123:6a—6b 
1412 10,992,436 65,377,633 5.9 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsung 135:4a—4b 
1413 9,684,916 50,950,244 5.3 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsung 146:3a 
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Year Households Individuals No. of m/h Source 

1414 9,689,052 56,618,209 5.8 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsung 159:3b 
1415 9,687,729 51,524,436 5.3 Ming shith-lu, T’ai-tsung 171:3a 
1416 9,822,757 51,878,172 5.3 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsung 183:3b 
1417 9,443,766 51,501,687 5.5 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsung 195:3a 
1418 9,637,061 51,694,549 5.4 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsung 207:2b-3a 
1419 9,605,553 51,794,935 5.4 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsung 219:6b 
1420 9,533,492 51,446,434 5.4 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsung 232:2b-3a 
1421 9,703,360 51,794,228 5.3 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsung 244:1b 
1422 9,665,133 58,688,691 6.1 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsung 254B:2a 
1423 9,972,125 52,763,178 5.3 Ming shih-lu, T’ai-tsung 266:3a 
1424 10,066,080 52,468,152 5.2 Ming shih-lu, Jen-tsung 5B:10a—10b 
1425 9,940,566 52,083,651 5.2 Ming shih-lu. Hsiian-tsung 12:12a-12b 
1426 9,918,649 51,960,119 5.2 Ming shih-lu, Hsiian-tsung 23:11b 
1427 9,909 906 52,070,885 5.3 Ming shih-lu, Hstian-tsung 34:8a 
1428 9,916,837 52,144,021 5.3 Ming shih-lu, Hsiian-tsung 49:8b 
1429 9,848,393 53,184,816 5.4 Ming shth-lu, Hsiian-tsung 60:8b 
1430 9,778,419 51,365,851 a.3 Ming shih-lu, Hsiian-tsung 74:7b 
1431 9,705 ,397 50,565,259 5.2 Ming shih-lu, Hstian-tsung 85:10a 
1432 9,633,294 50,667,805 5.3 Ming shth-lu, Hstian-tsung 97:9a 
1433 9,635,862 50,628,346 5.3 Ming shih-lu, Hsiian-tsung 107:1la 
1434 9,702,322 50,627,456 5.2 Ming shih-lu, Hsiian-tsung 115:9b 
1435 9,702,495 50,627,569 aL Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 12:7a 
1436 9,713,407 52,323,998 5.4 Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 25:12a 
1437 9,623,510 51,790,316 5.4 Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 37:10a 
1438 9,704,145 51,841,182 5.3 Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 49:9a 
1439 9,697,890 51,740,390 5.3 Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 62:lla 
1440 9,686, 707 51,811,758 53 Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 74:11b 
1441 9,667,440 52,056,290 5.4 Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 87:11b 
1442 9,552,737 53,949,951 5.6 Ming shth-lu, Ying-tsung 99:12b 
1443 8,557,650 52,993,882 6.2 Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 111:8b 
1444 9,549,058 53,655,066 5.6 Ming shth-lu, Ying-tsung 124:11b 
1445 9,537,454 53,772,934 5.6 Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 136:10b 
1446 9,528,443 53,740,321 5.6 Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 148:9a 
1447 9,496,265 53,949,787 5.7 Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 161:7a 
1448 9,530,933 53,534,498 5.6 Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 173:10b-I1la 
1449 9,447,175 53,171,070 5.6 Ming shth-lu, Ying-tsung 186:28b 
1450 9,588,234 53,403,954 5.6 Ming shih-lu, [Tai-tsung] 199:1la 
1451 9,504,954 53,433,830 5.6 Ming shih-lu, [Tai-tsung]} 211:13a 
1452 9,540,966 53,507,730 5.6 Ming shih-lu, (Tai-tsung] 224:18b 
1453 9 384,334 53,369,460 5.7 Ming shih-lu, [Tai-tsung] 236:9a 
1454 9 406.347 54,811,196 5.8 Ming shih-lu, [Tai-tsung] 248:9b 
1455 9,405,390 53,807,470 5.7 Ming shih-lu, [Tai-tsung] 261:6b 
1456 9,404,655 53.712,925 5.7 Ming shih-lu, [Tai-tsung] 273:9a 
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1457 9,406,288 54,338,476 5.8 Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 285:9b 
1458 9,469,340 54,205,069 5.7 Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 298:8a 
1459 9,410,339 53,710,308 Pe | Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 310:9a 
1460 9,420,033 53,747,400 5.7 Ming shth-lu, Ying-tsung 323:8a 
1461 9,422,323 53,748,160 5.7 Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 335:8a 
1462 9,309,966 54,160,634 5.8 Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 347:7b 
1463 9,385,213 56,370,250 6.0 Ming shih-lu, Ying-tsung 360:6b—-7a 
1464 9,107,205 60,499,330 6.6 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 12:11b 
1465 9,105,960 60,472,540 6.6 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 24:10a 
1466 9,202,718 60,653,724 6.6 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 37:13b 
1467 9,111,688 59,929,455 6.6 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 49:10a 
1468 9,113,648 61,615,850 6.8 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 61:12b 
1469 9,119,888 61,727,584 6.8 Ming shth-lu, Hsien-tsung 74:7b 
1470 9,119,891 61,819,814 6.8 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 86:13a 
1471 9,119,912 61,819,945 6.8 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 99:12a 
1472 9,119,970 61,821,232 6.8 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 111:7b 
1473 9,120,161 61,823,480 6.8 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 123:6a 
1474 9,120,195 61,852,810 6.8 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 136:12b 
1475 9,120,251 61,852,891 6.8 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 148:7b 
1476 9,120,263 61,853,281 6.8 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 160:13b 
1477 9,120,278 61,853,581 6.8 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 173:9a 
1478 9,126,272 61,832,198 6.8 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 185:7b 
1479 9,210,690 71,850,132 7.8 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 198:7b 
1480 9,127,928 62,456,993 6.8 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 210:10b 
1481 9,128,119 62,457,997 6.8 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 222:5b 
1482 9,222,389 62,452,677 6.8 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 235:12b 
1483 9,202,389 62,452,806 6.8 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 247:9b 
1484 9,205,711 62,885,829 6.8 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 259:9b 
1485 9,205,860 62,885,930 6.8 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 273:7a 
1486 9,214,144 65,442,680 7.1 Ming shih-lu, Hsien-tsung 285:6a 
1487 9,102,630 50,207,134 5.5 Ming shth-lu, Hsiao-tsung 8:15Sa 
1488 9,113,630 50,207,934 5.5 Ming shih-lu, Hsiao-tsung 21:1la 
1489 9,406,393 50,302,769 5.3 Ming shih-lu, Hsiao-tsung 33:6a 
1490 9,503,890 50,307,843 5.3 Ming shih-lu, Hsiao-tsung 46:12a 
1491 9,807,173 50,503,356 5.1 Ming shih-lu, Hsiao-tsung 58:7a 
1492 9,901,965 50,506,325 5.1 Ming shth-lu, Hsiao-tsung 70:6b 
1493 9,906,937 50,539,561 5.1 Ming shih-lu, Hsiao-tsung 83:7b 
1494 9,909,725 50,614,196 5.1 Ming shih-lu, Hsiao-tsung 95:10b 
1495 10,100,279 50,678,953 5.0 Ming shih-lu, Hsiao-tsung 107:12b 
1496 10,201,183 50,727,539 5.0 Ming shih-lu, Hsiao-tsung 120:9a 
1497 10,205,358 50,765,185 5.0 Ming shih-lu, Hsiao-tsung 132:8a 
1498 10,304 374 50,805,375 4.9 Ming shih-lu, Hsiao-tsung 145:16b 
1499 10,306,285 50,827,568 4.9 Ming shih-lu, Hsiao-tsung 157:13a 
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Year 


1500 
1501 
1502 
1503 
1504 
1505 
1506 
1507 
1508 
1509 
1510 
S11 
1512 
1513 
1514 
1515 
1516 
1517 
1518 
1519 
1520 
1522 
1532 
1542 
1552 
1562 
1567 
1568 
1569 
1570 
157] 
1578 
1602 
1620 
1621 
1623 
1626 
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Households 


10,402,519 
10,405,831 
10,409,788 
10,503,874 
10,508,935 
12,972,974 
9,151,773 
9,144,056 
9,143,709 
9,143,919 
9,144,095 
9,152,180 
9,181,754 
9,370,452 
9,383,552 
9,383,148 
9,380,123 
9,379,090 
9,379,182 
9,379,081 
9,399,979 
9,721,652 
9,443,229 
9,599,258 
9,609,305 
9,638,396 
10,018,805 
10,018,805 
10,018,805 
10,018,805 
10,018,805 
10,621,436 
10,030,241 
9,835,426 
9,835,426 
9,835,426 
9,835,426 


Individuals 


50,858,937 
50,895,236 
50,908 ,672 
50,981,289 
60,105,835 
59,919,050 
46,802,050 
55,906,806 
59,425,208 
59,514,145 
59,499,759 
60,446,135 
60,590,309 
63,284,203 
62,123,334 
62,573,730 
62,573,736 
62,627,810 
62,664,295 
62,695,812 
60,606,220 
60,861,273 
61,712,993 
63,401,252 
63,344,107 
63,654,248 
62,537,419 
62,537,419 
62,537,419 
62,537,419 
62,537,419 
60 692,856 
56,305,050 
51,655,459 
51,655,459 
51,655,459 
51,655,459 


No. of m/h 


4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
See 
4.6 
5.1 
6.1 
6.5 
6.5 
6.5 
6.6 
6.6 
6.8 
6.6 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.4 
6.3 
6.5 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.2 
6.2 
6.2 
6.2 
6.2 
5.7 


5.3 
3.3 
oes) 
5.3 


Source 


Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shth-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shth-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shth-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shth-lu, 
Ming shth-lu. 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 


Hsiao-tsung 169:10a 
Hsiao-tsung 182:13a 
Hsiao-tsung 194:8b 
Hsiao-tsung 206:9b 
Hsiao-tsung 219:13a 
Wu-tsung 8:17a 
Wu-tsung 20:9b 
Wu-tsung 33:9a 
Wu-tsung 45:9a 
Wu-tsung 58:11b 
Wu-tsung 70:8b 
Wu-tsung 82:12b 
Wu-tsung 95:9a 
Wu-tsung 107:6b 
Wu-tsung 119:6b 
Wu-tsung 132:10b 
Wu-tsung 144:5b 
Wu-tsung 157:4b 
Wu-tsung 169:9a 
Wu-tsung 181:7a 
Wu-tsung 194:8a 
Shih-tsung 21:14b 
Shih-tsung 145:9a 
Shih-tsung 269:7b 
Shih-tsung 392:7b 
Shih-tsung 516:6a 
Mu-tsung I5:lla 
Mu-tsung 27:11b 
Mu-tsung 40:11b 
Mu-tsung 52:1la 
Mu-tsung 64:13b 


Ta Ming hui-tien 19:12b 


Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 
Ming shih-lu, 


Shen-tsung 379:11b—12a 
Hsi-tsung 4:29b 
Hsi-tsung 17:3la 
Hsi-tsung 42:3la 
Hsi-tsung 66:31b 


These totals, fairly consistently, fluctuate around the 9 to 10 million level for 
households and the 50 to 60 million level for individuals. Larger discrepancies 
must be due to the fact that some returns were less and others more complete. 
There also are copying errors, such as in the household returns of 1505, and the 
returns for individuals of 1403, 1412, 1422, and 1479. 

Occasionally, the sources have conflicting information.'”” For 1491, Ta Ming 
hui-tien (19:6a) gives 9,113,446 households and 53,281,158 individuals. For 1502, 
the Yellow Registers'” give 9,691,548 households and 61,416,375 individuals.'” 
For 1514, Hsii t’ung-chih (p. 4169) gives 9,151,773 households and 46,802,005 
individuals. For 1542, the Yellow Registers give 9,972,229 households and 
62,530,195 individuals.’ Such divergences would be disturbing, had we not 
realized already that national returns without subtotals cannot be used for serious 
research. 

It will have been noticed that for 1602 the Ming shih-lu records the individuals 
as 56,305,0504. It became a custom during the Ming to calculate the fiscal duties 
of a household as a numerical value with decimals. This value was referred to 
as ting which in that context was a tax term and did not mean adults. However, 
the full entry for 1602 reads: “men and women together 56,305,0503 individuals 
(k’ou).” Clearly the figure refers to people and not taxes. This is also apparent 
from the fact that the return is more or less compatible with the other national 
totals for individuals, and that the m/h value is 5.6. The}” of the text must 
therefore be due to carelessness. 

Toward the end of the Ming, population statistics were not kept con- 
scientiously, returns did not come in from the provinces, and earlier totals were 
recopied to fill the gaps. As shown by the table, the “returns” for 1568 to 1571 
are identical with that of 1567, and those of 1621, 1623, and 1626 with that of 1620. 
This reuse of old figures is not uncommon In times of lax administration, and can 
also be noticed in the gazetteers. 

The m/h values in the above table are what one would expect from the national 
averages of census or are even slightly higher. But, as we have seen, the 
population of Sung China in c. 1086 can be estimated to just under 100 million, 
and that of Yuan China in c. 1281-1330 to roughly 125 million. Is it possible that 
the population thereafter fell to 50-60 million? This generally accepted decrease 
is the central problem of Ming population statistics. Unless we can settle the 
question whether the decrease really occurred or not, our understanding of 
Chinese historical demography will be woefully inadequate. 

To solve the problem we need a map, and for a map we must have subtotals. 
Unfortunately, no single return with nation-wide synchronic subtotals below the 
provincial level has been preserved for the entire Ming. Provincial totals exist, 
however, and are recorded in an number of sources. The earliest of these is the 
Ta Ming hui-tien, preface dated 1503 and published 1587. The Hsti wen-hsien 
t’ung-k’ao by Wang Ch’1, preface dated 1586 and published 1602, is inferior. Its 
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subtotals do not, as in the case of the Ta Ming hui-tien, add up to the stated 
national totals, so some of the figures are miscopied or misprinted. As the 
national total of individuals in 1393, the 1602 edition records 60,545,821 individ- 
uals (20:2a—2b) instead of 60,545,812. For 1491, it records 59,429 households in 
Chen-ting fu (20:7a) instead of 59,439. For Kuang-p’ing fu, it records 211,846 
individuals (ibid.) instead of 212,846. For Kuang-te chou, it records 227,795 
individuals (20:8b) instead of 127,795. It omits to list Sung-chiang fu with its 
subtotals altogether. Furthermore, it does not give the addition of its subtotals 
for 1491 but instead reports the national totals of the Yellow Registers for 1502 
(20:5b).'*” For 1578, it records 321, 053 individuals (20:12b) in Kuang-te chou 
instead of 221,053, and 6,710 households in Ch’u chou (ibid.) instead of 6,717. 
All these errors were later corrected in the 1747 revised edition of the Hsii 
wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao. 

The Huang Ming chih-fang ti-t’u, published in 1636, makes similar errors. For 
1393, it records 593,894 households in Shan-hsi province (1:30a) instead of 
595,444. For Ho-nan province, it records 1,916,567 individuals (1:54a) instead of 
1,912,542. For Kuang-tung province, it records 675,597 households (1:93a) 
instead of 675,599. For Kuang-hsi province, it records 1,481,671 individuals 
(1:97a) instead of 1,482,671. For 1491, it records 504,875 households in Hu-kuang 
province (1:67a) instead of 504,870. For Ssu-ch’uan province, it records 253,830 
households (1:76a) instead of 253,803. For 1578, it records 541,318 households 
in Hu-kuang province (1:67a) instead of 541,310. For Fu-chien province, it 
records 515,378 households (1:89a) instead of 515,307. For Kuei-chou province, 
it records 43,450 households (1:102a) instead of 43,405. 

Another culprit is the Ming shih, published 1739. It devotes chapters 40-46 to 
an administrative survey with population figures, but with the exception of the 
two metropolitan areas does not give subtotals below the provincial level. For 
1393, it records 8,982,482 individuals in Chiang-hsi province (43:22b) instead of 
8,982,481. For Che-chiang province, it records 1,138,225 households (44:21a) 
instead of 2,138,225. For 1491, it records 50,131 households in Ch’ang-chou fu 
(40:31a) instead of 50,121. For An-ch’ing fu, it records 616,089 individuals 
(40:33b) instead of 606,089. For Ho-nan province, it records 575,249 households 
and 4,360,476 individuals (42:1b). This is dittography for the preceding Shan-hsi 
province (41:15b). The correct figures are 436,843 households and 2,614,398 
individuals (Ta Ming hui-tien 19:7a). For 1578, it records 193,531 individuals in 
Chen-ting fu (40:9b), instead of 1,093,531. For Yang-chou fu, it records 817,056 
individuals (40:28a) instead of 817,856. For Kuang-tung province, it records 
5,040,655 individuals (45:9a) instead of 2,040,655. 

The Kuang-yu-t’u, first published in 1579, reports five provincial totals (for 
the Northern and Southern Metropolitan Areas, Shan-tung, Shan-hsi, Shensi) 
dated 1553. The remaining returns are undated. A comparison with the gazetteers 
reveals that the Ho-nan province totals are for 1521 (Ho-nan t’ung-chih 9:2a), 
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and the Chiang-hsi province totals for 1368-1398 (Chiang-hsi t’ung-chih, 1732, 
23:11b). The other returns should therefore also be for different and mostly 
unknown years which disqualifies them for our purpose. 

In order to tabulate the Ming provincial totals, our sources must consequently 
be the Ming shih-lu (T’ai-tsu 140:8b—9a; 214:5b-6b) for 1381 and 1391, the Ta 
Ming hur-tien (19:la—12b) for 1393 and 1491, the Yellow Registers'® for 1502 and 
1542, the Kuang-yii-t’u (1:4a-31b) for five provinces in 1553, and the Ta Ming 
hui-tien (19:12b—18b) for 1578:'* 
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Province 


Northern Metropolitan Area 
Southern Metropolitan Area 
Ho-nan 

Shan-tung 

Shan-hsi 

Shensi 

Che-chiang 

Chiang-hsi 

Hu-kuang 

Fu-chien 

Kuang-tung 

Kuang-hsi 

Ssu-ch’uan 

Yiin-nan 

Total 

Corrected total 


Province 


Northern Metropolitan Area 
Southern Metropolitan Area 
Ho-nan 
Shan-tung 
Shan-hsi 
Shensi 
Che-chiang 
Chiang-hsi 
Hu-kuang 
Fu-chien 
Kuang-tung 
Kuang-hsi 
Ssu-ch'uan 
Yiin-nan 
Kuei-chou'®” 
Total 
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Households 


338,517 
1,935,046 
314,785 
752,365 
596,240 
285,355 
2,150,412 
1,553,924 
785,549 
811,369 
705,633 
210,267 
214,900 


10,654,362 


Households 


334,792 
1,912,914 
315,617 
753,894 
595 444 
294 526 
2,138,225 
1,553,923 
775,851 
815,527 
675,599 
211,263 
215,719 
59,576 


10,652.870 


1381 


Individuals No. of m/h Households 


1,893 ,403 
10,241,002 
1,891,087 
5,196,715 
4,030,454 
2,155,001 
10,550,238 
8,982.481 
4,593,070 
3,840,250 
3,171,950 
1,463,139 
1,464,515 


59,873,305 
59,473,305 


1393 
Individuals 


1,926,595 
10,755,938 
1,912,542 
5,255,876 
4,072,127 
2,316,569 
10,487,567 
8,982,481 
4,702,660 
3,916,806 
3,007,932 
1 482,671 

1 466,778 
259,270 


60,545,812 


No. 


1X4) 


5.6 
3:3 
6.0 
6.9 
6.8 
7.6 
4.9 
5.8 
5.8 
4.7 
4.5 
7.0 
6.8 


5.6 


340,523 

1 876,638 
330,294 
720,282 
593,065 
294,503 
2,282,404 
1,566,613 
739,478 
816,830 
607,241 
208,040 
232,854 
75,690 
10,684,435 
10,684,455 


of m/h_ Households 


5.8 
5.6 
6.1 
7.0 
6.8 
7.9 
4.9 
5.8 
6.1 
4.8 
4.5 
7.0 
6.8 
4.4 


ae 


394,500 
1,511,843 
436,843 
770,555 
575,249 
306,644 
1,503,124 
1 363,629 
504,870 
506,039 
467,390 
459,640 
253,803 
15,950 
43,367 
9,113,446 


1391 


Individuals No. of m/h 


1,980,895 
10,061 ,873 
2,106,991 
5,672,543 
4,413,437 
2,489,805 
8,661,640 
8,105,610 
4,091,905 
3,293,444 
2,581,719 
1,392,248 
1,567,654 
354,797 
56,774,561 


1491 
Individuals 


3,430,537 
7,983,519 
2,614,398 
6,759,675 
4,360,476 
3,912,370 
5,305,843 
6,549,800 
3,781,714 
2,106,060 
1,817,384 
1,676,274 
2,598 ,460 
125,955 
258,693 
53,281,158 


No. 


5.8 
5.4 
6.4 
7.9 
7.4 
8.5 
3.8 
5.2 
5.5 
4.0 
4.3 
6.7 
6.7 
4.7 


5.3 


of m/h 


8.7 
$.2 
6.0 
8.8 
7.6 
12.8 
3.5 
4.8 
7.5 
4.2 
3.9 
3.6 
10.2 
7.9 
6.0 
5.8 


Province 


Northern Metropolitan Area 
Southern Metropolitan Area 


Ho-nan 
Shan-tung 
Shan-hsi 
Shensi 
Che-chiang 
Chiang-hsi 
Hu-kuang 
Fu-chien 
Kuang-tung 
Kuang-hsi 
Ssu-ch’uan 
Yun-nan 
Kuei-chou 
Total 
Corrected total 


Province 


Northern Metropolitan Area 
Southern Metropolitan Area 


Ho-nan 
Shan-tung 
Shan-hsi 
Shensi 
Che-chiang 
Chiang-hsi 
Hu-kuang 
Fu-chien 
Kuang-tung 
Kuang-hsi 
Ssu-ch’uan 
Yian-nan 
Kuei-chou 
Total 


Households 


427,144 
1,909,227 
550,973 
858,557 
588 ,962 
362,051 
1,501,304 
1,385,138 
517,674 
508,649 
471 ,862 
182,422 
257,357 
126,874 
43,354 
9,691,548 


Households 


418,789 
1,962,818 


770,555 
589,959 
363,027 


1502 


Individuals No. of m/h Households 


4,205 ,347 
10,179,252 
4,989,320 
7,621,210 
4,870,965 
3,934,176 
5,277 ,862 
6,895,293 
4,173,385 
2,062,683 
1,858,257 
1,005,042 
2,668,791 
1,410,094 
264,793 
61,416,375 
61,416,470 


1553 


Individuals 


3,413,254 
9,967,439 


6,759,755 
5,084,015 
3,934,176 


No. 


9.8 
5.3 
9.1 
8.9 
8.3 
10.9 
3.5 
5.0 
8.1 
4.1 
3.9 
5.5 
10.4 
11.1 
6.1 


6.3 


448 ,061 
2,015,646 
603,871 
837,345 
592,890 
395 ,607 
1,528,157 
1,357,048 
542,915 
519,878 
492,962 
209, 164 
260,885 
123,537 
44,257 
9,972,229 
9,972,923 


of m/h_ Households 


8.2 
5.1 


8.8 
8.6 
10.8 


425,463 
2,069,067 
633,067 
1,372,206 
596,097 
394,423 
1,542,408 
1,341,005 
541,310 
515,307 
530,712 
218,712 
262,694 
135,560 
43,405 
10,621 ,436 


1542 


4,568,259 
10,402,198 
5,278,275 
7,718,202 
5,069,515 
4,086,558 
5,108,855 
6,098,931 
4,436,255 
2,111,027 
2,052,343 
1,093,770 
2,809,170 
1,431,017 
266,920 
62,530,195 
62,531,295 


1578 


Individuals 


4,264,898 
10,502,651 
5,193,602 
5,664,099 
5,319,359 
4,502,067 
5,153,005 
5,859,026 
4,398,785 
1,738,793 
2,040,655 
1,186,179 
3,102,073 
1,476,692 
290,972 
60,692,856 


No. 


— 


86) 


Individuals No. of m/h 


10.2 
5.2 
8.7 
9.2 
8.6 
10.3 
3.3 
4.5 
8.2 
4.1 
4.2 
5.2 
10.8 
11.6 
6.0 


6.3 


of m/h 


10.0 
5.1 
8.2 
4.1 
8.9 
11.4 
3.3 
4.4 
8.1 
3.4 
3.8 
5.4 
11.8 
10.9 
6.7 
5.7 
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Unsupported provincial totals are, of course, little better than unsupported 
national totals, as shown by improbable discrepancies between some of the 
figures and the identical returns for Chiang-hsi in 1381 and 1393. 

Maps could be drawn for the Northern Metropolitan Area in 1491 and 1578, 
and for the Southern Metropolitan Area in 1393, 1491, and 1578, since population 
figures for their commanderies (fu) and subcommanderies (chou) are recorded 
for these years by Ta Ming hui-tien and subsequent texts. But two provincial 
territories out of fifteen are far too few. The gazetteers are no direct help in this 
dilemma. Their figures are invariably for different years and cannot be pieced 
together for a map datable to any particular one. Yet, a map we must have. 

The best that can be done under the circumstances Is to draw acomposite map 
with returns from various years. A search through the gazetteers has enabled me 
to narrow down the time span to the hundred and ninety years from 1452 to 1642. 
It is not an ideal solution, but it should suffice for finding an explanation of the 
nature of the Ming statistics discussed so far. These are the dates of the partial 
returns which make up the composite maps 25 and 26. Where the gazetteers do 
not list the subordinate prefectures, I have followed Ming shih: 

Northern Metropolitan Area: Ta Ming hui-tien, 228 chiian, published 1587, for 
1491. 

Southern Metropolitan Area: Ta Ming hur-tien for 1491. 

Ho-nan: Ho-nan tsung-chih, 19 chiian, published 1484, for 1482. 

Shan-tung: Shan-tung t’ung-chih, 40 chiian, published 1533, for 1526. 

Shan-hsi: Shan-hsi t’ung-chih, 17 chiian, published 1474, for 1472. 

Shensi: Shan-hsi t’ung-chih, 40 chiian, published 1542, for c. 1540. 

Che-chiang: Che-chiang t’ung-chih, 72 chiian, published 1561, for c. 1560. 

Chiang-hsi: Chiang-hsi t’ung-chih, 162 chiian, published 1732, Nan-ch’ang fu 
chih, 76 chuan, published 1789, Juei-chou fu chih, 24 chian, 
published 1628, Yiian-chou fu chih, 10 chiian, published 1874, 
Chi-an fu chih, 36 chiian, published 1660, Fu-chou fu chih, 86 
chiian, published 1876, Kuang-hsin fu chih, 26 chiian, published 
1783, and Chiang-hsi t’ung-chih (for Jao-chou fu), 37 chiian (pre- 
served 8 chiian), published 1522-1566, for 1492 to 1610.'*” 

Hu-kuang: Hu-kuang t’ung-chih, 80 chiian, published 1684, for 1578. 

Fu-chien: Fu-chou fu chih, 76 chiian, published 1754, Hsing-hua fu chih, 54 
chiian, published 1503, Ch’tan-chou fu chih, 76 chiian, published 
1763, Chang-chou fu chih 50 chian, published 1877, Yen-p’ing fu 
chih, 46 chiian, published 1765, Chien-ning fu chih, preserved 28 
chiian, published 1493, Shao-wu fu chih, 64 chian, published 1619, 
and T’ing-chou fu chih, 45 chiian, published 1750, for 1452-1512. 

Kuang-tung: Shao-chou fu chih, 10 chiian, published 1542, Chih-l1 Nan-shiung 

chou chih, 34 chiian, published 1824, Hui-chou fu chih, 21 chian, 
published 1595, Ch’ao-chou fu chih, 42 chiian, published 1762, 
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Kao-chou fu chih, 10 chiian, preface dated 1672, Lei-chou fu chih, 
20 chiian, published 1811, and Ch’iung-chou fu chih, 44 chiian, 
published 1841, for 1473 to 1522. 
Kuang-hsi: Kuang-hsi t’ung-chih, 60 chiian, published 1535, for 1492. 
Ssu-ch’uan: Next to no subtotals recorded for the Ming. 
Yiin-nan: Ytin-nan t’ung-chih, 30 chiian, published 1691, for 1642. 
Kuei-chou: No subtotals recorded for the Ming. 

The composite maps 25 and 26 for households and individuals in 1452-1642 
have a Startling feature in common. Both show a large decrease in population dots 
as compared to the Chin dynasty map 22 of 1208 and the Yuan dynasty maps 23 
and 24 of c. 1281-1330. This decrease 1s not only enormous but almost uniform 
for every region of China. Such an even reduction cannot be caused by any 
powers in heaven or on earth, be it natural disasters, epidemics, or warfare. Nor 
can inefficient officialdom have underregistered the population by the same 
nation-wide ratio. It follows that the decrease is impossible and that maps 25 and 
26 reveal what must be partial enumerations. This being so, what do the figures 
mean? 

The Ta Ming hui-tien records 10,621,436 households for 1578. The adjusted 
Ytian-feng chiu-yui chih total of Master Households in c. 1086 was 10,846, 139. ' 
The figures are practically identical. Is it possible that all Ming totals and 
subtotals discussed so far represent rural Master Households and Individuals? 
The matter can be settled by comparing the composite Ming map 25 for 
households with map 16 for rural Master Households in c. 1086. This brings out 
a remarkable similarity in the distribution of dots. During the intervening five 
centuries, some changes did, of course, occur. Kan-su and Yiin-nan had not been 
part of the Sung state, but are shown with dots for the Ming. The dots in the 
valleys of the Wei River and its tributaries are fewer during the Ming, whereas 
those in Che-chiang and in Chiang-su south of the Yangtze are more numerous. 
But by and large, the symmetry Is striking. This is not suprising, since the largest 
share of rural Master Households consisted of peasant proprietors and the 
acreage of privately owned land in many parts of China could well have remained 
more or less a constant, supporting a relatively fixed number of people. I 
conclude, therefore, that map 25 shows Ming rural Master Households. It 
follows that the Ming, imitating the Sung, had adopted the statistical concept of 
distinguishing between city and rural households, and between households with 
and without property, Map 26 for Ming individuals, on the other hand, clearly 
accounts for all members of rural Master Households. It does not, as map 20 for 
1102, show adults only. This, in turn, explains the relatively high m/h values of 
the Ming returns. Master Households were more prosperous than Guest House- 
holds, so that their average number of members per household should be slightly 
higher. 

Sung statistical concepts could have been adopted by the Ming without 
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necessarily employing the same terminology. The Ming returns, which I here 
have defined as rural Master Households, are by the Ming shih-lu, Hsti wen-hsien 
t’ung-k’ao, Huang Ming chih-fang ti-t’u, and Kuang-yu-t’u all simply labelled 
hu or “Households”. The Ta Ming hui-tien prefers jen-hu or “People’s House- 
holds”. The Ming shih writes either hu “Households” or pien-hu “Registered 
Households”. 

As can be seen from the gazetteers, the term hu, jen-hu, or pien-hu inthe sense 
of property-owning and therefore tax-paying households was subdivided into 
three chief categories: min-hu or “Civilian Households”, chiin-hu or “Military 
Households”, and Tsa-yi hu or “Households Subject to Miscellaneous Levies”. 
The rural Civilian Households must have been peasant proprietors. The Military 
Households provided males for hereditary military service. The Households 
Subject to Miscellaneous Levies included a whole variety of professionals such 
as scholars, buddhist and taoist clergy, geomancers, physicians, veterinarians, 
military officers, artisans of every kind, manufacturers, shopkeepers, fisher- 
men, boatmen, ferrymen, grooms, dispatch bearers, clerks, musicians etc.'®” 

That all three categories made up the total of, in this case, rural households, 
is brought out by a comparison of texts. The Ssu-ch’uan tsung-chih of 1619 
records for the province 262,694 Military and Civilian Households in 1578 (1:7a). 
This is the exact figure listed by Ta Ming hui-tien (19:14a) as jen-hu for the same 
year. The subtotals for Civilian and Military Households were consequently 
combined by the latter text. The Households Subject to Miscellaneous Levies 
may in this case have been included in the Civilian Households. The Ning-kuo 
fu chih of 1807 lists for 1368-1398 (18:2a—4b) 8,403 Military Households, 85,377 
Civilian Households, and 5,132 Households Subject to Miscellaneous Levies,'™ 
which adds up to a total of 98,912 households. The Ta Ming hui-tien (19:5Sa) 
records 99,732 jen-hu for 1393, which is practically the same figure. 

If the Ming followed the Sung in counting the rural and city populations 
separately, and in distinguishing between those who owned property or not, it 
stands to reason that the Ming historians and encyclopaedists on the national 
level were even less informed about the principles of registration than their Sung 
predecessors. Otherwise they would not have reproduced the totals of rural 
Master Households only. 

There can be no doubt that the authorities of the Ming, as those of earlier 
dynasties, with greater or lesser honesty and efficiency registered the people by 
household, name, sex, age, occupation, and their relation to each other, from 
which material the desired statistical information could be extracted. The 
complete returns have been mostly lost. What has been preserved are chiefly the 
totals and subtotals for rural Master Households, i.e. property owners. These 
figures are therefore compatible and by the same token too low. 

The evidence provided by the maps should be sufficient to support my 
interpretation of the Ming population statistics. The case would become even 
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stronger if figures could be found which report not only rural property owners 
but all inhabitants of countryside and cities combined. A search through the 
gazetteers has enabled me to identify a number of such cases. The first two are 
from Shan-tung, the last two from Fu-chien. 

The Wen-shang hsien chih of 1608 records that in 1592 the prefecture 
numbered 42,657 households and in 1594 12,737 households (4:1b). A decrease 
of 29,920 households in two years is beyond the realm of possibility. Neither is 
the 12,737 figure a copying error or misprint, since the compiler, noting the 
difference, prefixes it by the word “only”. 

The Tung-ch’ang fu chih of 1808 records 54,239 households for 1457-1464, and 
67,536 households for 1522-1566. It also lists 288, 135 households for an unknown 
date during the Ming (8:4b—5Sa). The discrepancy between that figure and 67,536 
is 220,599 households. 288,135 is not a copying error, since the gazetteer quotes 
the return from the: earlier Tung-ch’ang fu chih of 1600 (12:1b), where the 
prefectural subtotals are also recorded (12:1b-39b). These add up to 288,235 
households. 

The Hsien-yu hsien chih, first published 1770, records 2,739 households for 
1492, and 13,288 households for 1539 (18:1b). The discrepancy is 10, 549. 

These cases should be convincing enough. Lest it be argued that territorial 
changes in the size of the units are responsible for the discrepancies, the fourth 
case will provide evidence which 1s incontrovertible. The Lien-chiang hsien chih 
of 1805 quotes for one and the same year two sets of figures from different 
sources, listing for 1381 first 14,804 households and then 5,908 households (2:3a). 
The latter figure is 39,9% of the former. The editor was baffled by the 
contradiction and noted that the returns “differ from each other’. They differ 
because the first return is complete and the second partial, i.e. the first 
representing all households of Lien-chiang prefecture and the second rural 
Master Households only. 

To conclude, Ming China’s population was far larger than indicated by the 
majority of the returns and than held by conventional wisdom. I estimate the 
number of individuals in 1578 at about 160 million. The reason will be discussed 
below.?” | 


The Ch’ing dynasty 


With the Ch’ing dynasty, the sources on population statistics become even 
richer. On the national level, the Veritable Records (shih-lu), just as those of the 
Ming, reproduce returns for the total population of China. This important 
compilation was published in Manchuria under the title of Ta Ch'ing li-chao 
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shih-lu in 1937. But the relevant figures had become available much earlier. 
Chiang Liang-ch’1 (1722-1789) had made excerpts from the Veritable Records 
down to 1735 and published these in his Tung-hua lu. Wang Hsien-ch’ien 
(1842-1918) continued this work until 1874 and published it in 1894 as the 
Shih-ch’ao tung-hua lu. 

The sources for the national totals of the Veritable Records and indirectly of 
the Tung-hua lu are the so-called Yellow Registers (huang-ts’e) which, as will be 
seen, also supplement and sometimes correct these totals. During the Ch’ing, 
provincial population statistics of every kind were routinely sent to the capital 
at the end of each year, usually in the 12th month. Following Ming precedent, 
some but not all of these were bound in yellow silk. They were therefore 
collectively known as Yellow Registers. Those concerned with numbers of 
individuals were not, until late in the dynasty, obsolete records but, in spite of 
flaws, important summaries of local statistics. Clerks in the capital annually 
prepared from them slender handwritten volumes for the use of the emperor and 
his officials which listed the national totals of individuals and the amount of grain 
stored in the government granaries, followed by subtotals for the provinces. A 
fair number of these volumes, also bound in yellow silk, are still extant in the 
Palace Archives (now called Historical Archives No.1) in Peking, covering the 
period 1786-1791, 1819-1820, 1824-1825, and 1830-1898. What makes them 
specially important is the fact that they note whether the provincial returns are 
complete or not. In the absence of commandery subtotals, even these figures 
cannot be considered wholly satisfactory. But they are at least superior to 
entirely unsupported provincial returns. 

I translate below, as a sample, the Yellow Register for 1789 (archival no. 966), 
omitting the figures for grain holdings: 


“In chvien-lung 54th year (1789), the really present civilians and _ state 
farmers!” 
were in all 297,717,496 individuals 
compared to it, the return of the 53th year (1788) was 
294,852,189 individuals 
the increase is 2,865,307 individuals 
The numbers of really present people of each entire province, big and small males 
and females'®” were in all: 
Feng-t’ien province (sheng), 2 commanderies (fu), 4 subcommanderies (chou), 


8 prefectures (hsien) 825,283 individuals 
1788 819,047 individuals 
The increase 1s 6,236 individuals 

Chi-lin province, 3 lineages (hsing), 4 regions (ch’u) 154,685 individuals 
1788 151,658 individuals 
the increase is 3,027 individuals 
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Chih-li province, 11 commanderies, 23 subcommanderies, 124 prefectures 
23,271,960 individuals 


1788 23,071,720 individuals 
the increase is 200,240 individuals 
An-hui province, 8 commanderies, 9 subcommanderies, 50 prefectures 
29,204,580 individuals 
1788 29,043,195 individuals 
the increase 1s 161,385 individuals 
Chiang-su province, 8 commanderies, 6 subcommanderies, 62 prefectures 
32,056,386 individuals 
1788 31,731,714 individuals 
the increase is 324,672 individuals 
Chiang-hsi province, 13 commanderies, 2 subcommanderies, 75 prefectures 
| 19,682,806 individuals 
. 1788 19,347,224 individuals 
the increase Is 335,582 individuals 
Che-chiang province, 11 commanderies, | subcommandery, 76 prefectures 
22,232,870 individuals 
1788 21,969,376 individuals 
the increase is 263,494 individuals 
Fu-chien province, 10 commanderies, 2 subcommanderies, 62 prefectures 
12,234,872 individuals 
1788 12,120,883 individuals 
the increase is 113,989 individuals 


Hu-pei province, 10 commanderies, 8 subcommanderies, 60 prefectures 
19,926,094 individuals 
1788 19,495,724 individuals 
the increase is 430,370 individuals 
Hu-nan province, 9 commanderies, 7 subcommanderies, 64 prefectures 
16,347,798 individuals 
1788 16,261,505 individuals 
the increase Is 86,293 individuals 
Shan-tung province, 10 commanderies, 11 subcommanderies, 96 prefectures 
23,065,813 individuals 
1788 22,759,398 individuals 
the increase Is 306,415 individuals 
Ho-nan province, 9 commanderies, 10 subcommanderies, 97 prefectures 
21,255,099 individuals 
1788 21,132,594 individuals 
the increase Is 122,505 individuals 
Shan-hsi province, 9 commanderies, 16 subcommanderies, 87 prefectures 
13,307,070 individuals 
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1788 13,268,397 individuals 

the increase is 38,673 individuals 
Hsi-an province, 7 commanderies, 10 subcommanderies, 73 prefectures 

8,455,487 individuals 

1788 8,447,507 individuals 

the increase 1s 7,980 individuals 
Kan-su province, 8 commanderies, 12 subcommanderies, 46 prefectures 

15,165,882 individuals 


1788 15,163,686 individuals 

the increase is 2,196 individuals 
Pa-li-k’un, Wu-lu-mu-ch’i and other regions, 1 commandery, 

1 subcommandery, 5 prefectures 120,537 individuals 

1788 117,356 individuals 

the increase is 3,181 individuals 
Ssu-ch’uan province, 11 commanderies, 20 subcommanderies, 

111 prefectures 8,926,111 individuals 

1788 8,713,127 individuals 

the increase is 212,984 individuals 


Kuang-tung province, 10 commanderies, 10 subcommanderies, 80 prefectures 

. 16,218,493 individuals 

1788 16,111,560 individuals 

the increase is 106,933 individuals 
Kuang-hsi province, 11 commanderies, 18 subcommanderies, 47 prefectures 

6,530,785 individuals 

1788 6,453,619 individuals 

the increase is 77,166 individuals 

Yiin-nan province, 14 commanderies, 33 subcommanderies, 37 prefectures 

3,564,815 individuals 

1788 3,510,280 individuals 

the increase 1s 54,535 individuals 
Kuei-chou province, 13 commanderies, 14 subcommanderies, 34 prefectures 

5,170,070 individuals 

1788 5,162,619 individuals 

the increase 1s 7,451 individuals” 


As can been seen, the above-quoted document gives for two consecutive years 
the subtotals for all Chinese territories, and with its numerical listing of all 
subunits makes the claim that these totals are complete. The mathematics are 
accurate, which is not always true for other Yellow Registers. Occasionally, their 
figures are incorrect, either because of wrong additions or copying errors. From 
the 19th century, it also became more and more common that provincial subtotals 
were not reported on time. If they were sent later, they were appended to the 
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relevant province in a subsequent Yellow Register and prefixed by the appropri- 
ate date. The greatest culprit was Fu-chien. According to the Yellow Registers, 
that province missed the deadline no less than forty-three times: from 1853 to 
1871, 1874 to 1877, and from 1879 to 1898.'* In thirty-four of these cases, the 
returns are recorded in subsequent documents.'”” 

In the following table of national totals preserved for the Ch’ing, I omit 
incomplete returns. I also omit all returns from 1651 to 1734, since these figures 
do not report numbers of individuals but tax-paying units: 





Year Big and small males and females Source 

1741 143,411,559 Tung-hua lu 20:21b 

1742 159,801,551 Tung-hua lu 20:33b 

1743 164,454,476 Tung-hua lu 20:43b 

1744 166,808 ,604 Tung-hua lu 20:52a 

1745 169,922,127 Tung-hua lu 20:59b 

1746 171,896,773 Tung-hua lu 20:72b 

1747 171,896,773 Ching shih-lu, Kao-tsung 305:43b 
1748 171,495,039 Ch’ing shih-lu, Kao-tsung 331:66a 
1749 177,495,039! Tung-hua lu 21:73b 

1750 179,538,540 Tung-hua lu 22:16a 

1751 181,811,359 Tung-hua lu 22:26b 

1752 182,857,277 Ch’ing shih-lu, Kao-tsung 429:33b-34a 
1753 183,678,259!” Tung-hua lu 22:45b 

1754 184,504,493 Tung-hua lu 22:57a 

1755 185,612,881 Tung-hua lu 23:14b 

1756 186,615,514 Tung-hua lu 23:40a 

1757 190,348,328'* Ch’ing shih-lu, Kao-tsung 553:47a 
1758 191,672,808 Tung-hua lu 24:20b 

1759 194,791,859 Tung-hua lu 24:36b 

1760 196,837,977 Tung-hua lu 24:44a 

1761 198,214,555 Tung-hua lu 24:50b 

1762 200,472,461'” Tung-hua lu 24:59a 

1763 204,209,828 Tung-hua lu 25:6b 

1764 205,591,017 Tung-hua lu 25:13b 

1765 206,993 ,224 Ch’ing shih-lu, Kao-tsurig 751:21a 
1766 208 ,095 ,796 Tung-hua lu 25:37a 

1767 209,839,546 Tung-hua lu 25:55b 

1768 210,837,502 Ch‘ing shih-lu, Kao-tsung 825:26a 
1769 212,023,042 Tung-hua lu 26:22a 

1770 213,613,163 Tung-hua lu 26:40a 

1771 214,600,356” Tung-hua lu 26:63b 
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Year Big and small males and females Source 

1772 216,467 ,258 Tung-hua lu 27:22b 

1773 218,743,315 Tung-hua lu 27:45a 

1774 221,027,224 Tung-hua lu 27:65a 

1775 264,561,355 Tung-hua lu 28:10b 

1776 268,238, 1817 Tung-hua lu 28:28a 

1777 270,863,760 Ch’ing shih-lu, Kao-tsung 1121:25a 
1778 242,965,618 Tung-hua lu 28:59a 

1779 275,042,916 Tung-hua lu 28:68a 

1780 277,554,43 17°» Ching shih-lu, Kao-tsung 1121:25a 
1781 279,816,070 Tung-hua lu 29:32b 

1782 281,822,675 Tung-hua lu 29:47b 

1783 284,033,785 Tung-hua lu 29:54b 

1784 286,331,307 Tung-hua lu 29:70a 

1785 288 ,863 974 Tung-hua lu 30:12a 

1786 291,102,486 Yellow Register archival no. 965 
1787 292,429,018 Yellow Register archival no. 965 
1788 294,852,189° Yellow Register archival no. 966 
1789 297,717,496 Yellow Register archival no. 966 
1790 301,487,114?” Yellow Register archival no. 967 
1791 304,364, 160°) Yellow Register archival no. 967 
1792 307 467,279 Tung-hua lu 32:27b 

1793 310,497,210 Tung-hua lu 32:39a 

1794 313,281,795 Tung-hua lu 32:47a 

1795 296,968,968 Tung-hua lu 32:71b 

1797 291,333,544 Tung-hua lu 33:13b 

1798 290,982,980 Tung-hua lu 33:18b 

1799 293,283,179 Tung-hua lu 34:12b 

1800 295,237,311 Tung-hua lu 34:32a 

1801 297,501,548 Tung-hua lu 35:8a 

1802 299,749,770 Tung-hua lu 35:21b 

1804 304,461,284 Tung-hua lu 36:6a 

1806 335,369,469"! Ch’ing shih-lu, Jen-tsung 172:40b 
1807 338,062,439 Tung-hua lu 37:56 

1808 350,291,724 Tung-hua lu 37:14a 

1809 352,900,024 Tung-hua lu 37:33a 

1810 345,717,214 Tung-hua lu 38:4b 

1811 358,610,039 Tung-hua lu 38:12a 

1812 333,700,5607"" Tung-hua lu 38:19b 

1813 336,451,672 Tung-hua lu 38:31a 

1814 316,574,895 Tung-hua lu 39:5a 

1815 326,574,895 Tung-hua lu 39:13a 

1816 328,814,957 Tung-hua lu 39:19a 
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Year Big and small males and females Source 

1817 331,330,433 Tung-hua lu 39:24a 

1818 348,820,037 Tung-hua lu 39:30a 

1819 371,580, 1737!) Yellow Registers archival nos. 968, 6698 
1820 373,773,394?" Yellow Registers archival nos. 968, 6698 
1821 375,729,8367" Tung-hua Iu 40:13b 

1822 372,457,539 Tung-hua lu 40:25a 

1823 375,153,122 Tung-hua lu 40:31a 

1824 382,440,6317!° Yelllow Registers archival nos. 974, 6698 
1825 387,026 ,9087"° Yelllow Registers archival nos. 974, 6698 
1826 380,287,007 Ch’ing shih-lu, Hsiian-tsung 112:23b 
1827 383,696,095 Tung-hua lu 42:7a 

1828 386,531,513 Tung-hua lu 42:19a 

1829 390,500,650 Tung-hua lu 42:25b 

1830 394,784,681 Yellow Register archival no. 969 

1831 395,821,092 Yellow Registers archival nos. 969, 970 
1832 397,132,6597'” Yellow Registers archival nos. 970, 971 
1833 398,942,0367!8) Yellow Registers archival nos. 971, 972 
1834 401,008,574 Yellow Register archival no. 972 

1835 401,767,053 Yellow Register archival no. 974 

1836 404,901,448?!) Yellow Register archival no. 974 

1837 405,923,174 Yellow Register archival no. 975 

1838 409,038,799 Yellow Register archival no. 976 

1839 410,850,639° Yellow Register archival no. 977 

1840 412,814,82872") Yellow Register archival no. 978 

1841 413,457,311 Yellow Register archival no. 979 

1842 414,686,994 Yellow Register archival no. 980 

1843 417,239,097 Yellow Register archival no. 981 

1844 419,441,336 Yellow Register archival no. 982 

1845 421,342,730 Yellow Register archival no. 983 

1846 423,121,129?” Yellow Register archival no. 984 

1847 424,938 ,0097°”” Yellow Register archival no. 985 

1848 426,737,016" Yellow Register archival no. 986 

1849 428,420,66772") Yellow Registers archival nos. 988, 990 
1850 429,931,0347° Yellow Registers archival nos. 988, 990 
1851 432,164 ,0477” Yellow Register archival no. 990 

1875 322,655,781 Ch’ing shih-kao, shih-huo 1:6a 

1901 426,447 ,325 Ch’ing-ch’ao hsii wen-hsien t'ung-k’ao p. 7761 
1911 344 ,060,7807"®) Ch’ing shih-kao, ti-li 1-23 
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My notes to the above table show that the Yellow Registers are by far the most 
important sources for national totals. The Tung-hua lu misquotes these totals six 
times (1788, 1790, 1791, 1819, 1846, 1847). In six cases, it does not take account 
of supplementary returns which raise the totals (1819, 1821, 1824, 1825, 1849, 
1850). In eleven cases, it claims that provincial subtotals are missing, where the 
Yellow Registers show no omissions (1832, 1833, 1836, 1839, 1840, 1846, 1847, 
1848, 1849, 1850, 1851). In one case, it is in conflict with the Veritable 
Records. 

The table itself exhibits the usual inconsistencies and errors which one expects 
from national totals. The return for 1747 is identical with the one for 1746, and 
that for 1749 with 1748. Here, the clerks in Peking filled lacunae by the common 
practice of copying the figures of the preceding years. The last seven digits in 
the total for 1815 is dittography for that of 1814, 326,574,895 as compared to 
316,574,895. 

There are furthermore unreasonable variations in the sequence of totals. To 
mention only the most obvious cases, increases of 11.4% from 1741 to 1742 and 
of 19.7% from 1774 to 1775, a decrease of 10.3% from 1777 to 1778, an increase 
of 13.2% from 1778 to 1779, a decrease of 8.6% from 1795 to 1797, and increases 
of 7.2% from 1797 to 1798 and of 10.2% from 1804 to 1806 do not reveal a real 
fluctuation in the numbers of people but errors in the statistics. 

The national returns give evidence of a steadily rising population, but in the 
light of earlier and later figures, those from 1741 to 1774 are unquestionably too 
low. From 1775 to the middle of the 19th century, the totals are more reasonable, 
especially those of the Yellow Registers. 

As will be seen, the nation wide gathering of efficient population statistics 
came to an end after 1845. From 1846 to 1851, the Yellow Registers include 
dishonest returns, and from 1852 they are also incomplete. The pathetic 
“complete” returns of 1875, 1901, and 1911 are not evidence of a decreasing 
population but of the decay of the Ch’ing dynasty.” There can be no doubt that 
in reality the Chinese population continued to grow. 


Just as in the case of the Ming, there is no national enumeration preserved from 
the Ch’ing for any single year with subtotals below the provincial level. At first 
sight, the Ta Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih of 1842 seems to provide what we need. In 
chiian 5 to 528 it records without date for each province, commandery, and 
subcommandery the number of big and small males and females. Sometimes it 
counts the civilian population and state farmers, salt makers, members of the 
army etc. separately. These sets of figures must be added to arrive at the total 
population. Unfortunately, a study of the text reveals that the provincial returns 
are from different years. The Yellow Register for 1820 happens to be extant 
(archival no. 968). A comparison brings out that the compilers of the Ta Ch’'ing 
yi-t’ung-chih quoted the 1820 returns for Ho-nan, Shensi, Kan-su, Che-chiang, 
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Chiang-hsi, Hu-pei, Kuang-tung, Yiin-nan, and Kuei-chou provinces. All 
other provincial returns are from unidentifiable years other than 1820. 

The gazetteers, numerous though they are, do not provide us with enumer- 
ations which add up to a national map for one and the same year. We therefore 
have to draw provincial dot maps for the Ch’ing dynasty. The Ta Ch’ing 
yi-t’ung-chih of 1842 and provincial gazetteers are the sources of most of these. 
In addition, a number of important provincial returns, also called Yellow 
Registers, have been preserved in manuscript in the Historical Archives No.1 of 
Peking. The format of these documents varies from province to province. 

For Ssu-ch’uan, I have found in the archives nine provincial returns, dated 
1822, 1828, 1829, 1845, 1847, 1848, 1850, 1852, and 1887 (Yellow Registers 
archival nos. 6697, 6699, 6700, 6701, 6702, 6703, 7525, 7529, 7533). All of these 
record their statistics in the same fashion. 

Chosing the Yellow Register for 1828 (archival no. 6699) as an example, it 
Starts with a summary for the whole province: 


“Return of tao-kuang 8th year (1828) 


Previously accounted for: Li Mei-t’ing etc. 7,744,089 households 
males 16,403,184 
females 13,942,526 
total of males and females 30,345,710 

Added: Wang Ch’ao-tung etc. 245,072 housholds 
males 490,798 
females 392,479 

Deducted: 82,695 households 
males 148,213 
females 126,307 

Really present: 7,906,466 households 
males 16,745,769 
females 14,208 ,698 


total of males and females 30,954,467” 
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“Previously accounted for” means the return of the preceding year, in this case 
1827. The first immigrant of the year 1828 is in the next Yellow Register for 1829 
(archival no. 6700) listed first among those “previously accounted for”. 

After the introductory summary, the manuscript gives the same statistical 
information by subtotals for each commandery (fu), subcommandery (chou), and 
prefecture (Asien) of Ssu-ch’uan province. At the bottom of the last page, it notes 
the date of dispatch and the name of the responsible official: “tao-kuang 8th year 
(1828), 12th month, O O day, Provincial Administration Commissioner of 
Ssu-ch’uan Tung Ch’un.” 

When a manuscript had been completed, it was checked and, if necessary, 
corrected. For instance, in the Yellow Register for 1829 (archival no. 6700), the 
number of really present females of Hsin-tu prefecture in Ch’eng-tu command- 
ery was first wrongly entered as 614,340 and then by a different brush changed 
to 114,340. In spite of this, there are errors in additions and subtractions, 
sometimes even in the corrections, and there are copying errors as well. But these 
are easily detected and rectified. 

The clerks knew that the annual returns were supposed to be complete. They 
faced a dilemma if prefectures did not submit the figures on time. Rather than 
leaving lacunae, they resorted in such cases to the subterfuge of repeating the 
figures of the prefecture listed directly before. Since there is intervening 
information, these are not instances of dittography but of deliberate falsification. 
I will list them in tabular form: 
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Added Deducted Yellow Register 





Unit Year Households Males Females Households Males Females archival no. 
Yi-pin 1822 714 6697 
Nan-ch’l 1822 714 6697 
Kao 1822 1,320 6697 
Yiin-lien 1822 1,320 6697 
Sui-ning 1822 463 6697 
P’eng-ch’i 1822 463 6697 
Te-yang 1822 1,107 6697 
Mien-chu 1822 1,107 6697 
Mao chou 1822 1,209 6697 
Min-ch’uan =: 1822 1,209 6697 
Yung-ch'uan 1828 1,502 6699 
Jung-ch'ang 1828 1,502 6699 
Yi-pin 1828 724 6699 
Nan-ch’l 1828 724 6699 
Kao 1828 1,330 6699 
Yin-lien 1828 1,330 6699 
Te-ch’ang 1828 576 6699 
Hue?-li 1828 576 6699 
Yen-yiian 1828 760 6699 
Yen-chung 1828 760 6699 
Sui-ning 1828 1,542 6699 
P’eng-ch'i 1828 1,542 6699 
Te-yang 1828 1,117 6699 
Mien-chu 1828 1,117 6699 
Mao chou 1828 1,219 6699 
Min-ch’uan 1828 1,219 6699 
Yung-ch'uan 1829 1,504 6700 
Jung-ch’ang 1829 1,504 6700 
Yi-pin 1829 726 6700 
Nan-ch’i 1829 726 6700 
Kao 1829 1,332 6700 
Yiin-lien 1829 1,332 6700 
Te-ch’ang 1829 578 6700 
Huei-li 1829 578 6700 
Yen-yiian 1829 762 6700 
Yen-chung 1829 762 6700 
Yen-t'ing 1829 827 6700 
Chung- 

chiang 1829 827 6700 
Mao chou 1829 1,221 6700 
Min-ch’uan =: 1829 1,221 6700 
Yung-ch’uan 1845 1,534 6701 
Jung-ch’ang 1845 1,534 6701 
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Added Deducted Yellow Register 





Unit Year Households Males Females Households Males Females archival no. 
Ch’i-chiang 1845 474 6701 
Pi-shan 1845 474 6701 
K’al 1845 1,143 6701 
Wan * 1845 1,143 6701 
Te-ch’ang 1845 609 6701 
Huel-li 1845 609 6701 
Sui-ning 1845 2,980 6701 
P’eng-ch'i 1845 2,980 6701 
Mao chou 1845 1,250 6701 
Min-ch’uan 1845 1,250 6701 
Te-ch’ang 1847 613 6702 
Huei-li 1847 613 6702 
Hung-ya 1847 694 6702 
Jung 1847 694 6702 
Sui-ning 1847 2,984 744 6702 
P’eng-ch’! 1847 2,984 744 6702 
Mao chou 1847 1,253 6702 
Min-ch’uan 1847 1,253 6702 
Hung-ya 1848 695 7533 
Jung 1848 695 7533 
Sui-ning 1848 745 7533 
P’eng-ch’i 1848 745 7533 
Mao chou 1848 1,254 7533 
Min-ch’uan 1848 1,254 7533 
Ming-shan 1850 473 6703 
Jung-ch’ing 1850 473 6703 
Hung-ya 1850 699 6703 
Jung 1850 699 6703 
Sui-ning 1850 749 6703 
P’eng-ch’i 1850 749 6703 
Mao chou 1850 1,528 6703 
Min-ch’uan 1850 —‘1,2587?”” 6703 
Yung-ch’uan 1852 1,544 7525 
Jung-ch’ang 1852 1,544 7525 
Ming-shan 1852 475 7525 
Jung-ching 1852 475 7525 
Hung-ya 1852 701 7525 
Jung 1852 701 7525 
Sui-ning 1852 751 7525 
P’eng-ch’! 1852 751 7525 
Ch'i 1852 482 7525 
T’al-p’ing 1852 482 7525 
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Added Deducted Yellow Register 
Unit Year Households Males Females Households Males Females archival no. 
Yung-ch’uan 1887 1,583 7529 
Jung-ch’ang 1887 1,583 7529 
Yi-pin 1887 2,336 2,208 668 964 808 7529 
Nan-ch’i 1887 2,346 72,208 668 964 808 7529 
Lu-chou 1887 2,520 2,156 740 1,238 1,086 7529 
Chiang-an 1887 2,520 2,156 740 1,238 1,086 7529 
Lo-chiang 1887 514 824 700 7529 
Te-yang 1887 50449 8824S 700 7529 


It will have been noticed that the delinquent prefectures were few but 
persistent, Mien-chu failing in 1822 and 1828; Yen-chung in 1828 and 1829; 
Jung-ching in 1850 and 1852; Yiin-lien in 1822, 1828, and 1829; Nan-ch’i in 1822, 
1828, 1829, and 1887; Huei-li in 1828, 1829, 1845, and 1847; Jung in 1847, 1848, 
1850, and 1852; Jung-ch’ang in 1828, 1829, 1845, 1852, and 1887; Peng-ch’i in 
1822, 1828, 1845, 1847, 1848, 1850, and 1852; and Min-ch’uan in 1822, 1828, 1845, 
1847, 1848, and 1850. 

There also are cases where the clerks filled lacunae by borrowing figures of 
units listed once removed: 


females added: 


1848 Yen-chung 
Mien-ning 
Yiieh-hsi 

1887 Yen-chung 
Mien-ning 
Yieh-hsi 
P’eng-ch’1 
An-yiieh 
Lo-chih 


females deducted 1848 San-t’ai 


She-hung 
Yen-t’ing 
1850 P’eng-ch’i 
An-yuieh 
Lo-chih 
1852 San-t’al 
She-hung 
Yen-t’ing 
P’eng-ch’! 
An-yiieh 
Lo-chih 


2,183 
2,213 
2,183 
2,228 
2,298 
2,228 
780 
790 
780 
671 
701 
671 
749 
739 
749 
677 
707 
677 
751 
741 
751 


(Yellow Register archival no. 7533) 


(Yellow Register archivel no. 7529) 


Yellow Register archival no. 7533) 


(Yellow Register archival no. 6703) 


(Yellow Register archival no. 7525) 
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Again, there are habitual delinquents, Yuieh-hsi in 1848 and 1887; Yen-t’ing in 
1848 and 1852; and Lo-chih in 1850, 1852, and 1887. Ironically, the return of 1850 
copied for Lo-chih from P’eng-ch’i had in turn been copied from the preceding 
Sui-ning. 2. 

The question is which clerks resorted to the subterfuge of borrowing figures 
from other units. It could not have been the prefectural ones, since these did not 
have access to returns from other prefectures. It probably was not the provincial 
clerks, as all borrowings take place within individual commanderies and never 
overlap from one to another. That leaves the clerks of the commanderies and 
independent subcommanderies as the culprits. Their manipulations are actually 
revealing. It is clear that they did not invent figures to fill lacunae. Otherwise 
they would not have needed to act in the manner described. 

The census system adopted in Ssu-ch’uan was simple and elegant. In the 
prefectures, the people were no doubt registered in the usual fashion by 
household, name, sex, age, occupation, and their relation to each other. From 
this raw material it was easy to extract the number of new households, and of 
males and females who had been born or moved in since the year before, as well 
as the number of households which had dissolved, and of males and females who 
had died or moved out. By adding and subtracting the relevant totals, the 
prefectural return of the preceding year could be converted without difficulty 
into the return of the current year. The magistrates then sent their figures to the 
commandery capital, where they were amalgamated into the annual return. That 
process was repeated in the provincial capital. The provincial return was at the 
end of the year sent to Peking and there amalgamated into the earlier described 
national census.” This is why the totals for Ssu-ch’uan are identical in both 
kinds of Yellow Registers.” 

Hu-pei province used a format similar to that of Ssu-ch’uan, except that it 
differentiated between adult males and females and male and female children. 
It also reported the civilian and military populations in separate documents. 
Luckily, one of each for the year 1804 has been preserved in the Historical 
Archives No.1 (Yellow Registers, archival nos. 7523, 7527) in Peking. Their 
figures have to be added to arrive at the real totals. 

Shan-hsi province employed a simpler system of reporting its population. Two 
Yellow Registers (archival nos. 7524, 7538) record three sets of figures for all 
subordinate units in 1834 and 1852: the totals of really present local people, of 
adult males and females, and of male and female children. 

The simplicity of Ch’ing registration practices having been noted, it is true, 
unfortunately, that no system is better than those who operate it. What had been 
a monument to Chinese statecraft became in the end a broken relic. The 
prefectural clerks ceased to keep the population registers up to date and resorted 
to the device of increasing the number of individuals by exactly the same figure 
as in the preceding year. The percentages of the following table show the 
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proportion of the units for which this was done in relation to all units of 
Ssu-ch’uan province: 

1827-1828 11% 

1828-1829 76% 

1844-1845 5% 

1845-1846 84% 

1846-1847 75% 

1847-1848 93% 

1848-1849 99% 

1849-1850 53% 

1850-1851 99% 

1851-1852 99% 

1886-1887 37% | 
Sloppy mathematics by the clerks disguise the fact that the percentages for 
1846-1847, 1849-1850, and 1886—1887 should be higher. 

It looks as though malpractice on a large scale began in 1829. Surprisingly, it 
immediately swept most of Ssu-ch’uan. Since it cannot be expected that the 
prefectural clerks suddenly acted in collusion, the new practice was probably 
allowed by the authorities. By the same token, it looks as though these authorities 
then had achange of heart and discouraged tampering with the figures. Only from 
1846 was all semblance of honest reporting abandoned, whereupon the popula- 
tion records gradually became useless documents. The central government 
reacted to this in 1898 by no longer requiring the provinces to send their 
population registers to Peking. 

If the authorities allowed or at least winked at the corruption of the returns, 
it is improbable that this was restricted to Ssu-ch’uan. In the absence of 
consecutive raw materials from other provinces, it is not possible to be 
categorical. There must be other population records in the Peking archives, but 
since much of the collection has not yet been catalogued they are not available 
to scholarship at this time. I have, nevertheless, thought it wise to ignore all 
population figures, whether provincial or national, after 1845, also keeping in 
mind that the T’ai-p’ing uprising of 1850 to 1864 must have impaired even the 
most sincere efforts of registering the inhabitants. On the other hand, the 
veracity of my Ch’ing maps should not be affected, since none of them is later 
than the 1820’s. 

It should also be realized that the manipulation of the statistics distorted them 
only gradually. The effect on my maps, with the scale of one dot for 25,000 
- individuals, would therefore at first have been negligible. 


Even though the annual national census returns provided by the Yellow 
Registers only record the population of provinces and do not give subtotals, they 
do state how many units had reported the figures. It follows that the subtotals 
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have some value, not for making maps but for analyzing population growth. 
Unsupported provincial totals, such as those recorded by the Ch’ing-ch’ao 
wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao, cannot be used for serious research and must be discard- 
ed.”” Below, I list the provincial totals from the Yellow Registers until 1845: 


Chiang-su 


Subunits reporting Yellow Register 
Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures Total population archival no. 


1786 8 6 62 31,142,362 965 
1787 8 6 62 31,426,750 965 
1788 8 6 62 31,731,714 966 
1789 8 6 62 32,056,386 966 
1790 8 6 62 32,377,100 967 
1791 8 6 62 32,710,336 967 
1819 8 6 62 39,273,978 968 
1820 8 6 62 39,509,616 968 
1824 8 6 62 40,216,306 6698 
1825 8 6 62 40,441,745 6698 
1830 8 6 62 41,399,438 969 
1831 8 6 62 41,554,272 969 
1832 8 6 62 41,604,624 970 
1833 8 6 62 41,707,114 971 
1834 8 6 62 41,835,678 972 
1835 8 6 62 42,015,922 974 
1836 8 6 62 42,165,034 974 
1837 8 6 62 42,304,594 975 
1838 8 6 62 42,444,855 976 
1839 8 6 62 42,574,510 977 
1840 8 6 62 42,730,100 978 
1841 8 6 62 42,890,141 979 
1842 8 6 62 43,032,910 980 
1843 8 6 62 43,179,887 981 
1844 8 6 62 43,339,172 982 
1845 8 6 62 43,475,815 983 


I have drawn one map for Chiang-su during the Ch’ing (map 27). The source 
is the Ta Ch’Ing yi-t’ung-chih of 1842, which records 26,457,991 individuals for 
the province (72:27a) and then gives subtotals for the commanderies and 
subcommanderies. The return is probably from the 1770’s. 
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Che-chiang 


Subunits reporting Yellow Register 
Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures Total population archival no. 


1786 11 1 76 21,472,766 965 
1787 1! l 76 21,718,646 965 
1788 11 1 76 21,969,376 966 
1789 11 1 716 22,232,870 966 
1790 11 1 76 22,522,191 967 
1791 11 1 76 22,829,259 967 
1819 1! 1 76 27,312,632 968 
1820 11 1 76 27,411,310 968 
1824 11 1 76 27,646,907 6698 
1825 11 1 76 27,725,926 6698 
1830 11 1 76 28,070,569 969 
1831 11 1 76 28,079,552 969 
1832 1! 1 76 28,174,333 970 
1833 11 1 76 28,300,690 97] 
1834 11 1 76 28,393 ,646 972 
1835 11 1 76 28,537,103 974 
1836 11 1 76 28,661,054 974 
1837 1! 1 76 28,761,032 975 
1838 11 1 76 28,858,429 976 
1839 11 1 76 28,931,973 977 
1840 11 1 76 28,908,556 978 
1843 11 1 yh a 29,155,428 981 
1844 11 1 75 29,256,720 982 
1845 11 1 75 29,390,591 983 


I have drawn one map for Che-chiang during the Ch’ing (map 29). The source 
is the Ta Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih of 1842, which records 27,411,310 individuals for 
the province (281:17b) and then gives subtotals for the commanderies and the 
subcommandery.”” This return is identical with the one of the national Yellow 
Register for 1820, so that the date is established. 
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An-hul 


Year 


1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1819 
1820 
1824 
1825 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
184] 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures 


GO 00 0O 6O GO OO CO CO CO 38O CO CO CO CO CO GO GO CO CO GO GO SO GO GO CO 6O 


Subunits reporting 


worovovvowuowuoveoeowuowuouwuowuowuwunwuunwunnwuonwewewo woo Oo Oo OO 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Total population 


28,825,999 
28,917,774 
29,043,195 
29,204,580 
29,367,462 
29,564,293 
34,925,494 
35,064,970 
35,708,033 
35,998 393 
36,891,327 
37,063,808 
37,074,899 
37,102,556 
37,141,517 
37,172,460 
37,185,855 
37,245,091 
37,317,279 
37,359,154 
37,385,639 
37,407,165 
37,448,807 
37,470,721 
37,500,376 
37,514,441 


Yellow Register 
archival no. 


965 
965 
966 
966 
967 
967 
968 
968 
6698 
6698 
969 
969 
970 
971 
972 
974 
974 
975 
976 
977 
978 
979 
980 
981 
982 
983 


I have drawn one map for An-hui during the Ch’ing (map 31). The source is 
the Huan sheng chih-liieh of 1821, which records acensus for 1819 with subtotals 
for the commanderies, subcommanderies, and prefectures (1:1b—59a). Its prov- 
incial total for that year 1s stated as 34,925,494 individuals (1:3b), which is the 
same figure as the one given by the Yellow Register for that year.” 
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Chiang-hs1 


Subunits reporting Yellow Register 
Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures Total population archival no. 


1786 13 2 75 19,007,542 965 
1787 13 2 75 19,156,349 965 
1788 13 2 75 19,347,224 966 
1789 13 2 75 19,682,806 966 
1790 13 2 75 19,853,576 967 
1791 13 2 75 20,016,365 967 
1819 13 2 75 23,574,789 968 
1820 13 2 75 23,652,029 968 
1824 13 2 75 23,805,179 6698 
1825 13 2 75 23,815,970 6698 
1830 13 2 75 24,462,941 969 
1831 13 2 75 24,466,858 969 
1832 13 2 75 24,467,911 970 
1833 13 2 75 24,478,073 971 
1834 13 2 75 24,478,472 972 
1835 13 2 75 24,479,559 974 
1836 13 2 75 24,481,807 974 
1837 13 2 75 24,485,410 975 
1838 13 2 75 24,489,568 976 
1839 13 2 75 24,492 966 977 
1840 13 2 75 24,497,534 978 
1841 13 2 75 24,502,446 979 
1842 13 2 75 24,505,426 980 
1843 13 2 75 24,507,584 981 
1844 13 2 75 24,509,100 982 
1845 13 2 75 24,509,541 983 


I have drawn one map for Chiang-hsi during the Ch’ing (map 33). The source 
is the Ta Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih of 1842, which records 23,652,029 individuals for 
the province (307:13a) and then gives subtotals for the commanderies and 
subcommandery.”” This return is identical with the one of the national Yellow 
Register for 1820, so that the date is established. 
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Hu-pei 


Subunits reporting Yellow Register 
Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures Total population archival no. 


1786 10 8 60 18,556,103 965 
1787 10 8 60 19,018,802 965 
1788 10 8 60 19,495,724 966 
1789 10 8 60 19,926,094 966 
1790 10 8 60 20,401,394 967 
1791 10 8 60 20,871,875 967 
1803 10 8 60 25,116,502 7523, 7527 
1804 10 8 60 25,335,973 7523, 7527 
1819 10 8 60 28,806,900 968 
1820 10 8 60 29,063,179 968 
1824 10 8 60 29,971,655 6698 
1825 10 8 60 30,092,356 6698 
1830 10 8 60 31,470,260 969 
1831 10 8 60 31,613,664 969 
1832 10 8 60 31,748,717 970 
1833 10 8 60 31,934,957 971 
1834 10 8 60 32,139,265 972 
1835 10 8 60 32,337,276 974 
1836 10 8 60 32,523,769 974 
1837 10 8 60 32,697 ,088 975 
1838 10 8 60 32,869,029 976 
1839 10 8 60 33,040,747 977 
1840 10 8 60 33,195,716 978 
1841 10 8 60 33,305,538 979 
1842 10 8 60 33,232,910 980 
1843 10 8 60 33,302,610 981 
1844 10 8 60 33,366,319 982 
1845 10 8 60 33,420,020 983 


I have drawn one map for Hu-pei during the Ch’ ing (map 35). The sources are 
Yellow Registers archival nos. 7523 and 7527, which record the returns for 1804 
with subtotals for the commanderies, subcommanderies, and prefectures. The 
first document reports the military population as 1,851,416" and the second the 
civilian population as 23,484,557.” This adds up to 25,335,973 individuals in 
1804. 
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Hu-nan 


Subunits reporting Yellow Register 
Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures Total population archival no. 


1786 9 7 64 16,067,634 965 
1787 9 7 64 16,164,887 965 
1788 9 7 64 16,261,505 966 
1789 9 7 64 16,347,798 966 
1790 9 7 64 16,449,974 967 
1791 9 7 64 16,556,174 967 
1819 9 7 64 18,891 ,743 968 
1820 9 7 64 18,928,865 968 
1824 9 7 64 19,292,504 6698 
1825 9 7 64 19,342,931 6698 
1830 9 7 64 19,523,372 969 
1831 9 7 64 19,535,403 969 
1832 9 7 64 19,547,326 970 
1833 9 7 64 19,565,457 971 
1834 9 7 64 19,601,155 972 
1835 9 7 64 19,633,779 974 
1836 9 7 64 19,686,475 974 
1837 9 7 64 19,726,680 975 
1838 9 7 64 19,776,605 976 
1839 9 7 64 19,821,574 977 
1840 9 7 64 19,891,061 978 
1841 9 7 64 19,961,755 979 
1842 9 7 64 20,031,719 980 
1843 9 7 64 20,095,835 981 
1844 9 7 64 20,168,526 982 
1845 9 d 64 20,359,524 983 


I have drawn one map for Hu-nan during the Ch’ing (map 37). The source is 
the Hu-nan t’ung-chih of 1885, which records the census of 1816 from the 
Official i.e. the provincial Yellow Registers, with subtotals for the command- 
eries, subcommanderies, and prefectures (48: 13a—49:36b). The total for individ- 
uals is given as 18,754,259 (48:13a). 
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Ssu-ch’uan 


Subunits reporting Yellow Register 
Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures Total population archival no. 





1786 ll 20 111 8,429,455 965 
1787 1 20 111 8,566,609 965 
1788 11 20 111 8,713,127 966 
1789 ll 20 111 8,926,111 966 
1790 11 20 111 9,184,091 967 
1791 11 20 11 9,488,506 967 
1819 12 19 111 25,664,578 968 
1820 12 19 lil 26,259,320 968 
1821 12 19 119245) 26,855,748 6697 
1822 12 19 119 27,452,338 6697 
1824 12 19 112 28,645,298 6698 
1825 12 19 112 31,150,72474° 6698 
1827 12 19 119247) 30,345,710 6699 
1828 12 19 119 30,954,467 6699 
1829 12 19 116 31,563,293 6700 
1830 12 19 112 32,172,485 969 
1831 12 19 112 32,776,497 969 
1832 12 19 112 33,392,073 970 
1833 12 19 112 34,034,344 97] 
1834 12 19 112 34,653,765 972 
1835 12 19 112 35,258,971 974 
1836 12 19 112 35,867,790 974 
1837 12 19 112 36,484,844 975 
1838 12 19 112 37,103,342 976 
1839 12 19 112 37,712,127 977 
1840 12 19 112 38,338,092 978 
1841 12 19 112 38,950,597 979 
1842 12 19 112 39,396,725 980 
1843 12 19 112 39,842,853 981 
1844 12 19 112 40,618,359 982 
1845 12 19 112 41,227,507 983, 6701 


I have drawn one map for Ssu-ch’uan during the Ch’ing (map 40). The source 
is the provincial Yellow Register for 1822 (archival no. 6697). 
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Chih-li 


Year 


1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1824 
1825 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


Commanderies Subcommanderies 


11 
I 
I] 
I] 
11 
1] 
11 
11 
1] 
1] 
1] 
1] 
11 
1] 
I] 
I] 
1] 
I] 
1] 
I] 
1] 
1] 
1] 
11 


Subunits reporting 


23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 


Prefectures 


124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 


Total population 


22,818,762 
22,957,026 
23,071,720 
23,271,960 
23,496,919 
23,696,985 
21,280,738 
20,907,595 
22,062,806 
22,135,838 
21,480,298 
22,199,761 
22,265,709 
20,938,237 
22,404,896 
21,603 ,946 
22,742,690 
22,588,991 
22,646,208 
22,677,216 


22,.768,80174" 


22,507,586 
22,739,211 
22,859,104 


Yellow Register 


archival no. 


965 
965 
966 
966 
967 
967 


974, 66987") 


974, 6698 
969 
969 
970 
971 
972 
974 
974 
975 
976 
977 
978 
979 
980 
981 
982 
983 


I have drawn one map for Chih-li during the Ch’ing (map 42). The source is 
the Ta Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih of 1842, which records 19,355,679 individuals for the 
province (5:33a—33b) and then gives subtotals for the commanderies and subcom- 
manderies.2 The return is probably from the 1770's. 
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Shan-tung 


Subunits reporting Yellow Register 
Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures Total population archival no. 
1786 10 11 96 22,478,621 965 
1787 10 11 96 22,564 ,964 965 
1788 10 11 96 22,759,398 966 
1789 10 11 96 23,065,813 966 
1790 10 11 96 23,358,563 967 
1791 10 11 96 23,598,503 967 
1819 10 11 96 29,355,054 968 
1820 10 11 96 29,522,473 968 
1824 10 11 96 30,032,270 6698 
1825 10 11 96 30,188 ,497 6698 
1830 10 1] 96 30,873,603 969 
1831 10 11 96 30,356,461 969 
1832 10 11 96 31,123,842 970 
1833 10 1] 96 30,810,350 971 
1834 10 11 96 31,316,345 972 
1835 10 11 96 31,435,389 974 
1836 10 11 96 31,493,295 974 
1837 10 11 96 31,533,763 975 
1838 10 11 96 31,649,037 976 
1839 10 11 96 31,762,575 977 
1840 10 11 96 31,876,133 978 
1841 10 11 96 31,999,024 979 
1842 10 ll 96 32,076,531 980 
1843 10 11 96 32,198,085 981 
1844 10 11 96 32,326,476 982 
1845 10 11 96 32,447,832 983 


I have drawn one map for Shan-tung during the Ch’ing (map 44). The source 
is the Ta Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih of 1842, which records 29,170,919 individuals for 
the province (161:20a) and then gives subtotals for the commanderies and 
subcommanderies.”” The return is probably from the 1810’s. 
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Ho-nan 


Subunits reporting Yellow Register 
Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures Total population archival no. 





1786 9 10 97 20,907 356 965 
1787 9 10 97 21,036,369 965 
1788 9 10 97 21,132,594 966 
1789 9 10 97 21,255,099 966 
1790 9 10 97 21,362,787 967 
179} 9 10 97 21,495,814 967 
1819 9 10 97 23,560,565 968 
1820 9 10 97 23,598,089 968 
1824 9 10 97 23,643,466 6698 
1825 9 10 97 23,647,168 6698 
1830 9 10 97 23,660,568 969 
1831 9 10 97 23,661,709 969 
1832 9 10 97 23,663,717 970 
1833 9 10 97 23 ,664 502 971 
1834 9 10 97 23,667,895 972 
1835 9 10 97 23,669,695 974 
1836 9 10 97 23,671,295 974 
1837 9 10 97 23,672,229 975 
1838 9 10 97 23,767,603 976 
1839 9 10 97 23,768,593 977 
1840 9 10 97 23,769,793 978 
1841 9 10 97 23,770,668 979 
1842 9 10 97 23,771,177 980 
1843 9 10 97 23,771,790 981 
1844 9 10 97 23,772,312 982 
1845 9 10 97 23,772,817 983 


I have drawn one map for Ho-nan during the Ch’ing (map 46). The source is 
the Ta Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih of 1842, which records 23,598,089 individuals for the 
province (185:15a) and then gives subtotals for the commanderies and subcom- 
manderies.2”) The return is identical with the one of the national Yellow Register 
for 1820, so that the date is established. 
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Shan-hsi 


Subunits reporting Yellow Register 
Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures Total population archival no. 


1786 9 16 87 13,189,684 965 
1787 9 16 87 13,232,182 965 
1788 9 16 87 13,268,397 966 
1789 9 16 87 13,307,070 966 
1790 9 16 87 13,345 694 967 
1791 9 16 87 13,387,001 967 
1819 9 16 85 14,324,539 968 
1820 9 16 85 14,352,120 968 
1824 9 16 85 14,455,666 6698 
1825 9 16 85 14,475,734 6698 
1830 9 16 85 14,658,134 969 
1831 9 16 85 14,677,687 969 
1832 9 16 85 14,695 ,684 970 
1833 9 16 85 14,714,353 971 
1834 9 16 85 14,730,009 972, 7524 
1835 9 16 85 14,806,642 974 
1836 9 16 85 14,824,392 974 
1837 9 16 85 14,840,583 975 
1838 9 16 85 14,857,538 976 
1839 9 16 85 14,874,960 977 
1840 9 16 85 14,892,039 978 
1841 9 16 85 14,926,598 979 
1842 9 16 85 14,985,742 980 
1843 9 16 85 14,966,109 981 
1844 9 16 85 14,985 ,663 982 
1845 9 16 85 15,007,741 983 


I have drawn one map for Shan-hsi during the Ch’ing (map 48). The source is 
the Ta Ch’ing y1-t’ung-chih of 1842, which records 14,597,428 individuals for the 
province (135:18a) and then gives subtotals for the commanderies and subcom- 
manderies.”*” The return is probably from the late 1820's. 
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Shensi 


Subunits reporting Yellow Register 
Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures Total population archival no. 


1786 7 10 73 8,389,879 965°™) 
1787 7 10 73 8,403,389 965 
1788 7 10 73 8,447,507 966 
1789 7 10 73 8,455,487 966 
1790 7 10 73 8,460,806 967 
1791 7 10 73 8,491,029 967 
1819 7 10 73 11,963,177 968 
1820 7 10 73 11,976,079 968 
1824 7 10 73 12,008 ,926 6698 
1825 7 10 73 13,134,889 6698 
1830 7 10 73 11,964,644 969 
1831 7 10 73 12,021,271 969 
1832 7 10 73 12,024,761 970 
1833 7 10 73 11,963,928 97] 
1834 7 10 73 11,870,963 972 
1835 7 10 73 11,957,366 974 
1836 7 10 | 73 11,931,562 974 
1837 7 10 73 11,941,083 975 
1838 7 10 73 11,517,301 976 
1839 7 10 73 11,973,169 977 
1840 7 10 73 11,977,171 978 
1841 7 10 73 12,011,032 979 
1842 7 10 73 12,019,626 980 
1843 7 10 73 12,009,695 981 
1844 7 10 73 12,019,880 982 
1845 7 10 73 12,036,584 983 


I have drawn one map for Shensi during the Ch’ing (map 50). The source is 
the Ta Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih of 1842, which records 11,976,079 individuals for the 
province (226:5a) and then gives subtotals for the commanderies and subcom- 
manderies. The return is identical with the one of the national Yellow Register 
for 1820, so that the date is established. 
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Kan-su 


Subunits reporting Yellow Register 
Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures Total population archival no. 


1786 8 12 46 15,159,429 965 
1787 8 12 46 15,161,696 965 
1788 8 12 46 15,163,686 966 
1789 8 12 46 15,165,882 966 
1790 8 12 46 15,168,500 967 
1791 8 12 46 15,172,182 967 
1819 8 12 46 15,320,416 968 
1820 8 12 46 15,328,974 968 
1824 8 12 46 15,345,422 6698 
1825 8 12 46 15,349,432 6698 
1830 8 12 46 15,364,613 969 
1831 8 12 46 15,367,932 969 
1832 8 12 46 15,371,406 970 
1833 8 12 46 15,374,355 971 
1834 8 12 46 15,376,993 972 
1835 8 12 46 15,379,479 974 
1836 8 12 46 15,392,123 974 
1837 8 12 46 15,395,374 975 
1838 8 12 46 15,398,448 976 
1839 8 12 46 15,401,695 977 
1840 8 12 43°56) 15,405,138 978 
1841 8 12 46 15,408,823 979 
1842 8 12 46 15,412,099 980 
1843 8 12 46 15,415,391 981 
1844 8 12 46 15,418,284 982 
1845 8 12 46 15,421,279 983 


I have drawn one map for Kan-su during the Ch’ing (map 52). The source is 
the Ta Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih of 1842, which records 15,423,019 individuals for the 
province (251:28a) and then gives subtotals for the commanderies and subcom- 
manderies.*” Since the return differs from all of those recorded for the 1830's, 
this may be a slightly corrupt enumeration from the late 1820's. 
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Fu-chien 


Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures 


1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
179} 
1819 
1820 
1824 
1825 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
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Subunits reporting 
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62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Total population 


12,809,103 
12,020,316 
12,120,883 
12,234,872 
13,298,394 
13,398,486 
15,941,519 
16,066,553 
16,759,563 
16,891,929 
17,459,379 
17,573,301 
17,635 ,464 
17,780,568 
17,872,799 
18,105,890 
18,196,019 
18,348,056 
18,449,519 
18,596,503 
18,728,120 
18,925,329 
19,031,636 
19,140,395 
19,271,637 
19,389,153 


Yellow Register 


archival no. 


965 
965 
966 
966 
967 
967 
968 
968 
6698 
6698 
969 
969 
970 
971 
972 
974 


I have drawn one map for Fu-chien during the Ch’ing (map 54). The source 
is the Fu-chien t’ung-chih of 1942, which records the census of 1829 from the 
Official i.e. provincial Yellow Registers by subtotals for the subcommanderies 
and prefectures (14:2a—27a). The total for all individuals, by my addition, is 


17,347,295. 
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Kuang-tung 


Subunits reporting Yellow Register 
Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures Total population archival no. 





1786 10 10 80 15,922,966 965 
1787 10 - 10 80 16,014,168 965 
1788 10 10 80 16,111,560 966 
1789 10 10 80 16,218,493 966 
1790 10 10 80 16,336,980 967 
1791 10 10 80 16,450,016 967 
1819 10 10 80 21,392,466 968 
1820 10 10 80 21,558,239 968 
1824 10 10 80 22,017,826 6698 
1825 10 10 80 22,123,183 6698 
1830 10 10 80 22,662,076 969 
183! 10 10 80 22,777,926 969 
1832 10 10 80 22,894,843 970 
1833 10 10 80 23,019,315 971 
1834 10 10 80 23,305 ,847 972 
1835 10 10 80 23,604,352 974 
1836 10 10 80 23,903 ,692 974 
1837 10 10 80 24,297,142 975 
1838 10 10 80 24,762,938 976 
1839 10 10 80 25,202,778 977 
1840 10 10 80 25,743,577 978 
1841 10 10 80 26,287,239 979 
1842 10 10 80 26,414,769 980 
1843 10 10 80 26,612,741 981 
1844 10 10 80 26,801 ,853 982 
1845 10 10 80 27,071,949 983 


I have drawn one map for Kuang-tung during the Ch’ing (map 56). The source 
is the Ta Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih of 1842, which records 21,558,239 individuals for 
the province (440:23b) and then gives subtotals for the commanderies and 
subcommanderies. The return is identical with the one of the national Yellow 
Register for 1820, so that the date is established. 
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Kuang-hsi 


Subunits reporting Yellow Register 
Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures Total population archival no. 





1786 11 18 47 6,294,456 965 
1787 11 18 47 6,376,106 965 
1788 11 18 47 6,453,619 966 
1789 1] 18 47 6,530,785 966 
1790 11 18 47 6,592,720 967 
1791 Il 18 47 6,647,302 967 
1819 11 18 47 7,410,688 968 
1820 11. 18 47 7,422,952 968 
1824 11 18 47 7,461,651 6698 
1825 1] 18 47 7,470,800 6698 
1830 1] 18 47 7,514,847 969 
1831 IL. 18 47 7,524,148 969 
1832 11 18 47 7,532,652 970 
1833 11 18 47 7,542,392 971 
1834 1] 18 47 7,552,655 972 
1835 11 18 47 7,563,067 974 
1836 1] 18 47 7,575,361 974 
1837 1] 18 47 7,588,222 975 
1838 1] 18 47 7,601,632 976 
1839 11 18 47 7,616,811 977 
1840 1] 18 47 7,632,650 978 
1841 11 18 47 7,648,780 979 
1842 11 18 47 7,668 ,087 980 
1843 11 18 47 7,689,199 981 
1844 1] 18 47 7,711,981 982 
1845 1] 18 47 7,734,936 983 


I have drawn one map for Kuang-hsi during the Ch’ing (map 58). The source 
is the Ta Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih of 1842, which records 7,429,120 individuals for 
the province (460:12b) and then gives subtotals for the commanderies and 
subcommanderies.”” The return is probably from the 1820's. 
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Yuin-nan 

For Yiin-nan province, the sources are unusually rich. The Yiin-nan t’ung-chih 
of 1835 records population figures from the Official i.e. provincial Yellow 
Registers. A comparison with the national Yellow Registers preserved in the 
Historical Archives No. 1 of Peking shows that wherever these are for the same 
years, the totals are identical. We are therefore dealing with one and the same 
statistical universe, so that the figures of the gazetteer from the Official Registers 
can be entered into our table. For 1777-1779, 1781, 1782, and 1784-1830, the 
Yiin-nan t’ung-chih differentiates between civilians and state farmers. These 
subtotals have been combined by me. 


Subunits reporting Total Yellow Register Yin-nan 
Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures population archival no. t’ung-chih 
1748 1,946,173 55:11b 
1749 1,960,934 55:11b 
1750 1,967,837 55:11b 
1751 1,974,031 55:11b 
1752 1,980,631 55:11b 
1753 1,987,427 55:11b 
1754 1,994,198 55:11b 
1755 2,000,772 55:11b 
1756 2,007,349 55:12a 
1758 2,022,252 55:12a 
1759 2,030,369 55:12a 
1760 2,069,171 55:12a 
1761 2,078,802 55:12b 
1763 2,099,417 55:12b 
1764 2,110,510 55:12b 
1765 2,125,597 55:12b 
1766 2,136,855 55:12b 
1768 2,162,324 55:13a 
1769 2,176,356 55:13a 
1770 2,191,139 55:13a 
1772 2,224,234 55:13a 
1773 2,239,586 55:13a 
1774 2,255,666 55:13a 
1775 3,083 ,499 55:13a 
1777 3,124,369 55:14a 
1778 3,149,261 55:14a 
1779 3,174,339 55:14a-14b 
1781 3,230,044 55:14b 
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Subunits reporting 


Total 


Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures population 


1782 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 

1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 

1822 


1 47) 


14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


14 
14 


33 


37 
37 
37 
37 


37 


37 
37 


3,259,383 
3,328,875 
3,367,170 
3,413,163 
3,460,695 
3,510,280 
3,564,815 
3,623,691 
3,689,434 
3,758,670 
3,833,044 
3,913,474 
3,999,218 
4,088,252 
4,174,586 
4,264,835 
4,353,738 
4,445,309 
4,538,431 
4,632,974 
4,733,013 
4,833,894 
4,934,367 
5,033,351 
5,127,424 
5,222,175 
5,313,194 
5,405,710 
5,488,658 
5,561,320 
5,628,960 
5,691 ,484 
5,752,306 
5,811,139 
5,873,543 
5,938,787 
6,008,824 
6,067,171 
6,131,668 
6,194,556 


Yellow Register 
archival no. 


965 
965 
966 
966 
967 
967 


BS 


Yuin-nan 
t’ung-chih 


55:14b 
55:15a 
55:1Sa 
55:1Sa 
55:1Sa 
55:15a 
55:15b 
55:15b 
55:15b 
55:15b 
55:15b 
55:15b 
55:16a 
55: 16a 
55:16a 
55: 16a 
55:16a 
55:16b 
55:16b 
55:16b 
55:16b 
55:16b 
55:16b 
55:17a 
55:17a 
55:17a 
55:17a 
55:17a 
55:17b 
55:17b 
55:17b 
55:17b 
55:17b 
55:18a 
55:18a 
55:18a 
55:18a 
55:18b 
55:18b 
55:18b 
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Subunits reporting 


Total 


Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures population 


1823 
1824 
1825 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841] 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


14 
14 


14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


33 
33 


37 
37 


37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 


6,255,753 
6,315,624 
6,349,680 
6,427,095 
6,465,972 
6,508,884 
6,553,108 
6,602,645 
6,653,925 
6,688,073 
6,730,264 
6,777,308 
6,825,580 
6,870,917 
6,916,330 
6,971,130 
7,018,621 
7,060,915 
7,105,503 
7,146,314 
7,184,957 
7,220,852 


Yellow Register 
archival no. 


6698 
6698 


969 
969 
970 
971 
972 
974 
974 
975 
976 
977 
978 
979 
980 
981 
982 
983 


Yuin-nan 
t’ung-chih 


55:18b 
55:18b 
55:19a 
55:19a 
55:19a 
55:19a 
55:19a 


I have drawn one map for Yiin-nan during the Ch’ing (map 61). The source is 
the Ta Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih of 1842, which records 4,499,489 civilians and 
1,548,627 state farmers for the province (475:17a) and then gives subtotals for 
the commanderies and subcommanderies. A comparison with the Ytin-nan 
t’ung-chih of 1835 shows, however, that, while the number of civilians is 
correctly quoted by the Ta Ch’ing y1-t’ung-chih for 1820, the number of state 
farmers does not refer to 1820 but to 1819 (55:18a). The correct total of state 
farmers in 1820 was 1,567,682 (55:18b). Adding 4,499,489 and 1,567,682, we get 
6,067,171.7°” This figure is identical with the one of the national Yellow Register 


for 1820, so that the date is established. 
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K.uei-chou 


Subunits reporting Yellow Register 
Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures Total population archival no. 





1786 13 14 34 5,150,880 965 
1787 13 14 34 5,157,583 965 
1788 13 14 34 5,162,619 966 
1789 13 14 34 5,170,070 966 
1790 13 14 34 5,176,889 967 
1791 13 14 34 5,182,754 967 
1819 12 14 34 5,347,439 968 
1820 12 14 34 5,351,541 968 
1824 12 14 34 5,362,019 6698 
1825 12 14 34 5,364,498 6698 
1830 12 14 34 5,377,146 969 
1831 12 14 34 5,379,400 969 
1832 12 14 34 5,381,710 970 
1833 12 14 34 5,385,322 971 
1834 12 14 34 5,388,166 972 
1835 12 14 34 5,392,515 974 
1836 12 14 34 5,396,378 974 
1837 12 14 34 5,398,955 975 
1838 12 14 34 5,341,372 976 
1839 12 14 34 5,406,268 977 
1840 12 14 34 5,410,035 978 
1841 12 14 34 5,411,907 979 
1842 12 14 34 5,414,126 980 
1843 12 14 34 5,417,863 981 
1844 2 14 34 5,420,262 982 
1845 12 14 34 5,422,854 983 


I have drawn one map for Kuei-chou during the Ch’ing (map 63). The source 
is the Ta Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih of 1842, which records 5,351,551 individuals for 
the province (499:20aa) and then gives subtotals for the commanderies and 
subcommanderies.” This return is identical with the one of the national Yellow 
Register for 1820,**? so that the date is established. 
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Feng-t’ien 

Feng-t’ien province, as defined by the Yellow Registers, consisted of two 
commanderies, four subcommanderies, and eight prefectures. A comparison 
with e.g. the Ta Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih (57:2a—4a) shows that this meant Feng-t’ien 
and Chin-chou commanderies with their subordinate four subcommanderies and 
eight prefectures. This northeastern province was inhabited by Chinese as well 
as Manchus. 


Subunits reporting Yellow Register 
Year Commanderies Subcommanderies Prefectures Total population archival no. 


1786 2 4 8 807 ,046 965 
1787 2 4 8 818,021 965 
1788 Z 4 8 819,047 966 
1789 2 4 8 825,283 966 
1790 2 4 8 831,335 967 
1791 2 4 8 837,387 967 
1819 2 4 8 1,674,046 968 
1820 2 4 8 1,729,865 968 
1824 2 4 8 1,951,497 6698 
1825 2 4 8 2,034,093 6698 
1830 Z 4 8 2,114,340 969 
183} 2 4 8 2,124,931 969 
1832 2 4 8 2,135,417 970 
1833 2 4 8 2,144,306 971 
1834 2 4 8 2,152,350 972 
1835 2 4 8 2,163,034 974 
1836 2 4 8 2,172,979 974 
1837 2 4 8 2,182,803 975 
1838 Z 4 8 2,193,710 976 
1839 2 4 8 2,202,533 977 
1840 2 4 8 2,212,842 978 
1841 2 4 8 2,222,460 979 
1842 2 4 8 2,231,943 980 
1843 2 4 8 2,241,774 981 
1844 2 4 8 2,458,489 982 
1845 2 4 8 2,484,357 983 


I have drawn one map for Feng-t’ien during the Ch’ ing (map 65). The source 
is the Ta Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih of 1842, which records 1,757,248 individuals for 
the province (58:4b, 59:9a, 64:4a), which is my addition of the subtotals for the 
commanderies. The return is probably from the early 1820's. 
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Chi-lin 

The Yellow Registers use the term Chi-lin in the sense of all Manchurian 
possessions beyond the Bamboo Palisade, i.e. beyond Feng-t’ien province. 
Hei-lung-chiang is consequently included in the returns. 


Year Lineages Regions Total population Yellow Register archival no. 


1786 3 4 147,503 965 
1787 3 4 149,538 965 
1788 3 4 151,658 966 
1789 3 4 154,685 966 
1790 3 4 155,909 967 
1791 3 4 156,905 967 
1819 3 4 330,162 968 
1820 3 4 330,304 968 
1824 3 4 322,756 6698 
1825 3 4 322,944 6698 
1830 3 4 322,439 969 
1831 3 4 322,512 969 
1832 3 4 322,618 970 
1833 3 4 322,622 971 
1834 3 4 322,881 972 
1835 3 4 323,000 974 
1836 3 4 323,112 974 
1837 3 4 323,500 975 
1838 3 4 323,435 976 
1839 3 4 323,474 977 
1840 3 4 323,505 978 
1841 3 4 323,671 979 
1842 3 4 324,262 980 
1843 3 4 325,297 981 
1844 3 4 325,417 982 
1845 3 4 325,537 983 


The returns for Chi-lin are the most unsatisfactory among those listed by the 
Yellow Registers. The variations in the totals are unreasonable from 1791 to 1819, 
and from 1820 to 1824. Since Chi-lin was inhabited by Manchu tribes, the 
government lacked the Chinese-style apparatus for census taking. The figures 
must therefore be less reliable than those for China proper. 

I have drawn two maps for Chi-lin during the Ch’ing. The source is the Ta 
Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih of 1842, which gives separate figures for Chi-lin and 
Hei-lung-chiang. I have therefore drawn separate maps (67 and 70).’“ The 
interesting point emerges that the combined total for the 566,574 individuals of 
Chi-lin and the 167,616 individuals of Hei-lung-chiang 1s 734,190 (67:3a; 71:2b), 
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which does not fit at all with the entries of the Yellow Registers. The answer must 
be that the Yellow Registers recorded the Manchu population only, whereas the 
Ta Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih listed the entire population. Even though Chi-lin offi- 
cially was closed to Chinese immigration from 1668 to 1860, Chinese settlers 
found their way into the territory. Assuming, at a guess, that the figures quoted 
by the Ta Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih are from the 1820's, it would follow that Chi-lin 
then had a Chinese population of somewhat over 400,000. 


The Ch’ing dynasty made one last attempt to take a nation-wide census. It was 
organized by the newly created Directorate of Statistics and carried out from 
1908 to 1911. The results have been published in various places. I will quote the 
figures for individuals as they appear in the Ch’ing shih kao (ti-li chih 1-23): 


Chih-li 23,613,171 
Feng-t’ien 10,696,004 
Chi-lin 3,735,167 
Hei-lung chiang 1 453,382 
Chiang-su 9,356,755 
An-hui 16,220,952 
Shan-hsi 9,219,987 
Shan-tung 31,036,944 
Ho-nan 26,894,945 
Shensi 8,054,407 
Kan-su 4,691,620 
Che-chiang 16,149,405 
Chiang-hsi 13,527,029 
Hu-pel 23,917,228 
Hu-nan 22,052,159 
Ssu-ch’uan 52,840,446 
Fu-chien 14,229,963 
T’al-wan 1,786,883 
Kuang-tung 28,010,564 
Kuang-hsi 8,746,747 
Yiin-nan 6,403,903 
Kuei-chou 8,503 ,964 
Hsin-chiang 2,069,165 
Outer Mongolia 700,000 
Ch’ing-hai 150,000 

total-* 344,060,780 


With the exception of the returns for Chih-li, Ho-nan, Hu-nan, Kuang-hsi, and 
Kuei-chou, the figures are not compatible with any earlier enumerations during 
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the Ch’ing. A drop in population of over 77 million since 1845 is furthermore out 
of the question. The “census” of 1908-1911 was obviously a failure. 


The Republic 


No successful census was taken in mainland China during the time of the 
Republic. Such returns as 419,640,279 individuals in 1912, 441,849,148 in 1928, 
444 486,537 in 1933, and 479,084,651 in 1936 are no better than estimates, and 
underestimates at that. The figures published by the Chinese Year Books are 
equally useless. 

Without attempting completeness, I list below provincial returns in China 
proper for the period 1912 to 1948: 


Province Year Individuals Source 
Chiang-su 1912 32,282,781 Chiang-su p. 87 

1928 BB ,435,857 Chiang-su_ p. 87 

1929 33,678,611 Chiang-su p. 88 

1932 35,807,771 Chiang-su p. 93 

1934 37,158,10876”  Chiang-su liu-shih-yi hsien chih pp. 1-276 

1946 35,570,038 Chung-hua min-kuo hsing-cheng ch’ti-yi chien-piao p. 9 
Che-chiang 1912 21,440,151 Che-chiang p. 61 

1913 21,882,052 Che-chiang p. 61 

1914 22,125,752 Che-chiang p. 61 

1915 22,471,812 Che-chiang p. 61 


1916 22,690,494 Che-chiang p. 62 
1918 24,377,298 Che-chiang p. 62 
1921 23,452,000 Che-chiang p. 61 
1926 24,139,766 Che-chiang p. 61 
1928 20,632,701 Che-chiang p. 62 
1931 20,230,738 Che-chiang hsin-chih 1:11b 
1932 20,331,737 Che-chiang hsin-chih 1:11b 


1933 20,724,473 Che-chiang pp. 61, 62 

1935 20,721,193 Che-chiang pp. 61, 62 

1944 21,157,009 Chung-hua min-kuo hsing-cheng ch’ti-yii chien-piao p. 
15 
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Province 


An-hui 


Chiang-hsi 
Hu-pel 


Hu-nan 


Ssu-ch’uan 


Ho-pei 


Shan-tung 


Ho-nan 


Shan-hsi 
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Year 
1928 
1933 
1936 


1946 


Individuals 
21,715,396 
22,093,000 
22,122,093 


12,643,007 


c. 1946 20,630,350 


1922 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1932 
1934 
1946 


1945 


1917 
1918 


1935 


1912 
1915 
1921 
1922 
1930 
1933 
1946 


1946 


1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


28,443,279 
31,501,212 
28,075,214 
30,017,581 
30,236,835 
28,514,044 
26,171,117 


47,515,876 


23,190,559 


26,521,2207%) 


28 644,437 


30,987,853 


31,573,55570» 


38,000,000 
30,803 ,245 
36,502,636 
37 826,341 
38,539,930 


26,994,209 


10,081 ,896 
10,249,847 
10,445,541 
10,361,979 
10,529,823 
11,338,958 
10,161,009 
11,387,723 
11,447,257 
11,654,285 


Source 


An-hui t’ung-chih kao 18a 

An-hui t’ung-chih kao 42a 

Chung-hua min-kuo hsing-cheng ch’'ti-yii chien-piao 
20 

Chung-hua min-kuo hsing-cheng ch'ii-yii chien piao 
27 

Chung-hua min-kuo hsing-cheng ch'ii-yi' chien-piao 
33 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.4, p. 20 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.4, p. 20 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.4, p. 20 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.4, p. 20 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.4, p. 20 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.4, p. 40 

Chung-hua min-kuo hsing-cheng ch’ti-yi chien-piao 
39 

Chung-hua min-kuo hsing-cheng ch’ii-yi chien-piao 
45 

Ta Chung-hua chih-li sheng ti-li chih p. 43 

Ta Chung-hua ching-chao ti-li chih pp. 125-126 

Ta Chung-hua chih-li sheng ti-li chih pp. 84-118 
Chung-hua min-kuo hsing-cheng ch’ti-yi' chien-piao 
111 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.3, p. 35 

Shan-tung ko hsien hsiang t’u tiao-ch’a lu pp. 1-159 
Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.3, p. 35 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.3, p. 35 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.3, p. 51 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.3, p. 58 

Chung-hua min-kuo hsing-cheng ch’ii-yi' chien-piao 
119 

Chung-hua min-kuo hsing cheng ch'i-yii chien-piao 
125 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 21 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 22 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 22 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 22 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 22 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 22 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 22 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 22 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 22 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 22 


Province Year Individuals Source 
1922 11,730,486 Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 22 
1923 11,799,109 Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 22 
1924 11,942,577 Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 22 
1925 11,993,698 Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 23 
1926 11,979,825 Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 23 
1927 11,979,870 Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 23 
1928 12,228,155 Shan-hsi p. 61 
1929 12,130,469 Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 23 
1930 12,059,215 Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 23 
1931 11,971,423 Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 23 
1933 11,300,087 Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 21 
1935 11,327,931 Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no.5, p. 36 
1936 11,601,026 Shan-hsi p. 62 
1946 11,631,026? | Chung-hua min-kuo hsing-cheng ch’ti-yii chien-piao p. 
133 
Shensi 1946 9,146,180 Chung-hua min-kuo hsing-cheng ch’ti-yii chien-piao p. 
139 
Kan-su 1946 6,726,832 Chung-hua min-kuo hsing-cheng ch’ii-yii chien-piao p. 
145 
Fu-chien c.1946 11,134,519 Chung-hua-min-kuo hsing-cheng ch'ti-yii chien-piao p. 
63 
Kuang-tung 1946 28,771,277 Chung-hua min-kuo hsing-cheng ch'ti-yi chien-piao p. 
73 
Kuang-hsi 1927 10,753,157 Kuang-hsi p. 58 
1933 12,861,850 Kuang-hsi p. 57 
1947 14,535,868 Chung-hua min-kuo hsing-cheng ch't-yii chien-piao 
81 
Yiin-nan 1945 9,157,068 Chung-hua min-kuo hsing-cheng ch’ti-yi chien-piao 
91 
Kuei-chou 1946 10,528,293 Chung-hua min-kuo hsing-cheng ch’ti-yii chien-piao 
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When these figures are compared with those which came before and the 1982 
census which came after, it becomes clear that, except for certain returns from 
Hu-nan and Kuang-hsi, they are too low and therefore unreasonable. A simul- 
taneous nation-wide decrease of population in at least twelve out of the eighteen 
provinces of China proper is beyond the realm of possibility. What looks like a 
decrease is instead an undercount by an inefficient bureaucracy. I have therefore 
only drawn two maps for the republican period (maps 38 and 59). The source of 
the first census is the Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih no. 4 of 1935, which, as we have 
seen, records 28,514,044 individuals for Hu-nan province in 1934. This is 
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followed by subtotals for all prefectures. The source of the second is the 
Kuang-hsi of 1939, which records 12,861,850 individuals for 1933 and then gives 
subtotals for all prefectures.?”” 

In addition, I have drawn two maps for T’ai-wan. The source is the T’ai-wan 
sheng t’ung-chih of 1968. The first map (72) is for 1925, when T’ai-wan was under 
Japanese rule. The text records 3,993 ,408 individuals for that year, with subtotals 
for the subprefectures (138a—139a). The second map (73) 1s for 1961. The text 
records 11,149,139 individuals and gives subtotals for the prefectures. 

Finally, I have drawn one map (68) for Chi-lin during the Japanese occupation. 
The source is the Chi-lin hsin-chih of 1933, which records 7,135,542 individuals 
for the province in 1932, followed by subtotals for the prefectures (2, pp. 24—30). 
This census includes 6,690,193 Manchus, 445,212 Japanese, and 139 other 
nationals. 


Communist China 


The first census, attempted by the communist regime in 1953, was a failure. In 
the light of the 1982 census, all returns except those for Ho-pei, Ho-nan, 
Shan-tung, Kuang-hsi, Yuin-nan, and Kuei-chou are too low. These are the 
population figures of 1953:?” 
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Chiang-su 41,252,192 
Che-chiang 22,865,747 
An-hui 30,343 ,637 
Chiang-hsi 16,772,865 
Hu-pei 27,789,693 
Hu-nan 33,226,954 
Ssu-ch’uan 62,303,999 
Hsi-k’ang 3,381,064 
Ho-pei 35,984,644 
Shan-tung 48 876,548 
Ho-nan 44,214,594 
Shan-hsi 14,314,485 
Shensi 15,881,281 
Kan-su 12,928,102 
Ch’ing-hat 1,676,534 
Hsin-chiang 4,873,608 
Fu-chien 13,142,721 
Kuang-tung 34,770,059 
Kuang-hsi 19,560,822 
Yun-nan 17,472,737 
Kuei-chou 15,037,310 


Liao-ning 18,545,147 
Chi-lin 11,290,073 
Hei-lung-chiang 11,897,309 
Je-ho-erh 5,160,822 
Tibet 1,273,969 
Shanghai 6,204,417 
Peking 2,768,149 
Tientsin 2,693,831 
Inner Mongolia 6,100,104 

total 582,603,417 


Subsequent efforts and estimates until 1982 were no improvement. 

The best census of modern China is the one which was taken for midnight 
between June 30 and July 1, 1982. The reported national total is 1,031,961 ,384 
individuals, but this includes 18,270,749 for T’ai-wan, 57,847 for Matsu and 
Quemoy, and 5,457,500 for Hong Kong. Subtracting these figures, the total is 
1 ,008, 175,288 individuals. The census results were published under the title of 
Ti-san tz’u ch’tan-kuo Jen-k’ou p’u-ch’a shou-kung-hui tsung-tzu liao-hui-pien, 
1983. The tables give subtotals for all prefectures. The returns for the municipal 
territories, provinces, and so-called autonomous regions are as follows: 


Peking 

Tientsin 

Ho-pei 
Shan-hsi 

Inner Mongolia 
Liao-ning 
Chi-lin 
Hei-lung-chiang 
Shanghai 
Chiang-su 
Che-chiang 
An-hui 
Fu-chien 
Chiang-hsi 
Shan-tung 
Ho-nan 

Hu-pel 

Hu-nan 
Kuang-tung 
Kuang-hsi 


Males 


4,670,510 

3,942,043 
27,128,903 
13,162,702 
10,053,501 
18,224,680 
11,554,694 
16,722,562 

5,909,965 
30,767 ,366 
20,166,892 
25,763,440 
13,308,813 
17,114,961 
37,737,424 
37,951,734 
24,544,398 
28,052,466 
30,312,257 
18,852,619 


Females 


4,560,177 

3,822,098 
25,876,972 
12,128,687 

9,220,778 
17,497,013 
11,005,359 
15,942,984 

5,949,783 
29,753,748 
18,717,711 
23,902,284 
12,564,446 
16,069,866 
36,681,630 
36,471,005 
23,259,752 
25,956,385 
28,986,963 
17,568,341 


Total 


9,230,687 

7,764,141 
53,005,875 
25,291,389 
19,274,279 
35,721,693 
22,560,053 
32 665,546 
11,859,748 
60,521,114 
38,884 603 
49,665,724 
25,873,259 
33,184,827 
74,419,054 
74,422,739 
47,804,150 
54,008,851 
59,299,220 
36,420,960 
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Males Females Total 

Ssu-ch’uan 51,446,784 48 266,526 99,713,310 
Kuei-chou 14,641,472 13,911,525 28,552,997 
Yiin-nan 16,500,268 16,053,549 32,553,817 
Tibet 935,851 956,542 1,892,393 
Shensi 14,968,678 13,935,745 28 904 ,423 
Kan-su 10,124,577 9,444,684 19,569,261 
Ch’ ing-hai 2,004,819 1,890,887 3,895,706 
Ning-hsia 2,006,795 1,888,783 3,895,578 
Hsin-chiang 6,732,805 6,348 ,876 13,081,681 
Army 4,129,390 108,820 4,238,210 

total 519,433,369 488,741,919 1,008,175 ,288 


I have drawn twenty-one maps for all territories except Inner Mongolia, 
Ch’ing-hai, Hsin-chiang, and Tibet. The municipal territories of Peking, Tientsin, 
and Shanghai have been added to the provinces within which they are located. 
The map for Ssu-ch’uan excludes the parts of former Hsi-k’ang province which 
have been added to it. Ning-hsia and Ch’ing-hai east of Kukunor are shown on 
the map for Kan-su. 
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Il. INTERPRETATION OF THE MAPS 


In A.D. 2 (map 1), about 75% of all counted individuals lived in North China, 
i.e. north of the Ch’in Range, Huai Mountains, and Yangtze Estuary. The Yellow 
River had a different course in those days, entering the sea at present-day 
Tientsin. The coastline on this and subsequent maps is drawn according to 
modern conditions. The land has been steadily rising in North China througout 
human history, so that the coast in A.D. 2 was further inland. The exact contours 
are unknown. Only on the rocky Shan-tung peninsula has there been little 
change. 

Heavy concentrations of people are noticable around the capital of Ch’ang-an 
in the Wei River valley. The Great Plain was well populated, particularly south 
of the Yellow River. The ribbon of dots along the northern border may reflect 
forced settlements and agricultural garrisons. The dots in Kan-su west of the 
Yellow River show the locations of the oases, terminating with Tun-huang in the 
west and the outpost of Chii-yen (modern Etsingol) in the north. 

The migration routes on which the Chinese colonists travelled south are clearly 
visible on the map. One, near the coast, led across the Yangtze into southern 
Chiang-su and Che-chiang. Another went southwest along the northern shore of 
the Yangtze to the area north of P’o-yang Lake, crossed the river, continued 
upstream along the fertile valley of the Kan River, passed the low watershed, 
and reached Kuang-tung. Still another traversed the fertile Nan-yang Basin 
between the foothills of the Ch’in Range and the Huai Mountains, reached the 
Han River, and crossed the Yangtze at the Tung-t’ing Lake. A lesser track led 
from there toward Kuei-chou. The more important route went upstream along 
the Hsiang River and its tributary the Lai River, and from there into Kuang-tung 
and Kuang-hsi. The relatively high concentration of people in the Red River delta 
of what is now Vietnam probably reflects both Chinese and Yieh people. 
Fu-chien was not yet part of the empire, due to its geographical isolation. There 
only was the small port of Tung-yeh, probably located at the mouth of the Min 
River, where Chinese ships could call sailing along the coast. It was subordinated 
to K’uai-chi commandery in what is now Che-chiang, and its population was most 
certainly too small to be shown on my map.’”” 

The southwest was not reached by colonists from the Great Plain. These came 
instead from the northwest. They crossed the Ch’in Range and settled in the 
fertile valleys of the Han, Chia-ling, and particularly the Min River. Even then 
the alluvial cone of the Min at Ch’eng-tu had a large population. From there, the 
Chinese penetrated along the old trade route to Ta-li, which was the northern 
anchor of the Burma route. They also settled on the rich soils which now have 
K’un-ming as their center. 

By the year 140, the situation had dramatically changed. As map 2 shows, the 
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distribution of dots is entirely different. Instead of some 75%, only about 55% 
of the inhabitants remained in North China. The population of South China had 
meanwhile increased, actually quadrupling in Hu-nan, Chiang-hsi, and Kuang- 
tung. It follows that a vast, voluntary migration had taken place from north to 
south.?” This conclusion is borne out by a study of the m/h values.’”” In A.D. 
2, the highest.m/h values were in the south. The chief crop there was rice which 
requires the largest work force but also has the highest yield of all grains. This 
encouraged the peasants to have relatively large families. In the north, with its 
harsher climate and lower-yielding crops, the m/h values were generally lower. 
But by 140, the situation was reversed. The higher m/h values were then in the 
north and the lower in the south. This was due to the migration. The colonists 
settling in the south were obviously younger men who came alone. They had to 
marry and beget children before the m/h values could return to normal. This 
process was not yet fully completed by 140. It is, for instance, significant that 
the m/h values in Kuang-tung (3.0-3.9) were lower than in Hu-nan and Chiang-hsi 
(4.04.9), showing that the influx of colonists there came later. In North China, 
the m/h values had meanwhile risen. Due to the emigration, land had become 
available which encouraged the formation of larger households. 

The causes for the great Later Han southward migration were two. In A.D. 
11, the Yellow River broke its dikes and flooded eastward, thereby forming a new 
outlet to the sea directly north of the Shan-tung peninsula. This course was 
similar to the present one and is shown on map 2. But I postulated in my earlier 
article that there had been a second and more catastrophic break of the dikes, 
that the Yellow River had thrown a mighty branch across the southern plain into 
the Huai River, and that it thereby temporarily had shackled the Shan-tung 
peninsula between its arms. Only this could explain the broad belt of depopula- 
tion shown by map 2. 

At that time, I was not aware of any documentary evidence supporting my 
conclusion, since the imperial annals of Han shu make no reference to the second 
disaster. I later found this evidence in Hou Han shu. Anedict of April8, A.D.70, 
lauded the repairs of the dikes that year and stated that more than sixty years 
ago the Yellow River had flooded into the Pien Canal (connecting the Yellow and 
Huai Rivers), causing vast inundations. The biography of the engineer who 
repaired the dikes and forced the river back into its northern course records that 
the disaster occurred in the reign of Emperor P’ing.*” Emperor P’ing’s reign 
lasted from his official ascension on the New Year’s Day of A.D.1 to his death 
on February 3, A.D.6. That limits the date of the flood to about five years. It 
can be narrowed further. The annual registration of people, certainly in Later 
Han times and probably also in Former Han, was carried out in the eigth month 
(Sep./Oct.).””” Floods, which put pressure on the dikes, normally occur in the 
springs and autumns. The census of A.D.2 (map 1) shows no evidence of recent 
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flooding. The catastrophe must therefore have occurred in the years A.D. 3, 4, 
or 5. 

The validity of these findings is also proved by historical events which 
previously had no ready explanation. Wang Mang came to power as regent for 
the young Emperor P’ing. He ascended the throne himself on January 10, A.D.9, 
attempting to found a dynasty of his own, but perished in a civil war on Oct.6, 
23. That civil war had been brought on by a chain reaction, set into motion by 
the changes in the course of the Yellow River. Survivors fled the stricken areas, 
thereby increasing the population of neighbouring territories. Lack of foodstuffs 
produced famine. The young and strong started to migrate southward. Starving 
peasants ganged together along the migration routes. In Shan-tung, where 
refugees were hemmed in by the sea and cut off from the rest of China by the 
new arms of the Yellow River, the Red Eyebrows emerged as an almost 
invincable peasant army. Members of the former imperial house managed to 
channel some of the peasant unrest against Wang Mang. This doomed the man 
without any fault of his own.*”® 

The depopulation of the northwest began somewhat later, and the causes were 
different. The fewer dots on map 2 in the Wei River valley cause no suprise, since 
Lo-yang, not Ch’ang-an, was the capital of Later Han and the former territory 
had consequently declined in political and economic importance. For the rest, 
the decrease was due to infiltration by the Hsiung-nu from the north and the 
Tibetans from the west. 

During the civil war after the death of Wang Mang, Hsiung-nu tribes had 
entered the northwest and roamed through it with their herds. The reaction of 
Emperor Kuang-wu, founder of Later Han, was defeatist. Among other 
measures, he evacuated Chinese from the border commanderies to the northern- 
most part of the Great Plain in 39. That area shows, in fact, an increase of dots 
on map 2 as compared to map 1. In 48, the tribal federation of the Hsiung-nu split 
into a southern and a northern branch. The Southern Shan-yii offered China 
peace and went through motions which symbolized, but did not mean, sub- 
mission. Kuang-wu acquiesced. Henceforth the Southern Hsiung-nu in the 
northwest formed a state within the state which co-existed with China. The 
increasing friction between the sedentary Chinese and the nomadic Hsiung-nu 
on the one hand, and the Tibetans infiltrating from the west on the other, led to 
a vast emigration. The Chinese peasants yielded, crossed the Ch’in Range, and 
settled in Ssu-ch’uan and Yiin-nan.’” 

One last observation needs to be made about map 2, namely concerning the 
huge increase of dots around present-day Ta-li since A.D.2. This was due to the 
submission of Ai-lao tribes. One chief surrendered with no less than 51,890 
households and 553,711 individuals in 69. This gives the average m/h value of 
10.7, much higher than the normal Chinese 5. The Chinese officials, counting the 
Ai-lao, knew that it was a routine requirement to enumerate both individuals and 
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households. Although the Ai-lao apparently did not have households in the 
Chinese sense, the officials must have counted what they considered to be the 
nearest equivalent. This explains the discrepancy between the Chinese and 
Ai-lao m/h values. It also explains why the m/h value of Yung-ch’ ang command- 
ery, comprising the area around Ta-li, had the high m/h value of 8.2 in 140. The 
average clearly reflects a mixed aboriginal-Chinese population. Similar con- 
ditions also prevailed in Kuei-chou, and probably also in the Red River delta of 
northern Vietnam.” 

I have discussed the two Han maps in some detail in order to show how well 
they are supported by historical facts, and also how they in turn throw new light 
on the history of the time. The great Later Han migration from north to south 
is nowhere mentioned in the sources and would have been unknown to us were 
it not for the population statistics. The history of Wang Mang must be 
reinterpreted because of the effects that migration had on his reign. I will not go 
into the same detail for the remaining maps, and leave their interpretation to other 
specialists. 

Maps 3, 5, 6, and 8 are for tax-payers. The one for the Chin in c.280 (map 3) 
is interesting for the fact that the Wu state of Southeast China had been 
conquered earlier that year, and yet the territory is shown with returns. The Chin 
was Clearly efficient enough to count tax-paying households.” Maps 5 and 6 for 
Eastern Wei in 550 have a larger number of dots on the Great Plain than map 3 
for the Chin in c.280. This does not mean an increase in population but higher 
or more efficient taxation. The T’ang reverted to less severe taxation, and map 
8 for c.634-640, excluding the census inserts within the dotted lines, is actually 
very similar to map 3 for the Chin. 

Map 4 for the attempted Liu Sung census in 464 shows that this was a failure 
in most parts of the state. The returns are too low, proving that the officials could 
not or did not conduct an honest enumeration. The exception is the area of 
Chiang-su south of the Yangtze and all of Che-chiang, where the distribution of 
dots is very much the same as on map 2 for 140. This 1s the territory adjacent 
to the Liu Sung capital. It follows that the government had no real control over 
the countryside beyond the vicinity of the capital. 

Map 7 for the Sui census of 609 exposes major changes compared to the 
situation in 140 (map 2). North China has a considerable increase of dots, which 
was not due to Chinese population growth but the influx of Central Asians during 
the period of division.” These foreign elements must have been nearly assimi- 
lated by 609. In addition, the Wei River valley had again attracted people, 
because the Sui capital of Ch’ang-an was located there. In the south, Chinese 
colonization had largely collapsed during the period of division. As became clear 
from the Liu Sung census of 464, the settlers could not be given any real 
protection by the central government. Some may have moved further south into 
Kuang-tung which shows an increase of population. But in Hu-nan and Chiang- 
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hsi, the farmers may have been assimilated by the aboriginals, ceased to be 
Chinese, and escaped registration. 

The southwest had been entirely lost to China. The aboriginal state of Nan 
Chao was on the point of emerging there and to keep its independence until 1252. 
This loss was slightly offset by gains in other regions. Eastern Hu-pei north of 
the Yangtze had begun to fill up with people. Its huge marshes had previously 
deterred immigration, but drainage work must now have been in progress. 
Furthermore, Fu-chien had become part of the empire. The peaceful immigration 
of Chinese colonists had begun at the end of the 2nd century A.D. and then 
gradually accelerated.” 

For the T’ang, we have no less than five maps. The one of tax payers in 
c.634—-640 (map 8) has been discussed already. All others are based on census 
returns. Passing over for the moment map 9 for c.714, let us study map 10 for 
742.% One can notice at a glance that the north had lost and the south gained 
in population, as compared to map 7 for 609, 1.e. that another great migration had 
taken place from north to south. Ssu-ch’uan, Hu-nan, Chiang-hsi, and Fu-chien 
have sharp increases. The Han River valley has a decrease, probably because 
of emigration southward. Kuang-tung shows another loss, possibly because of 
some return migration into Hu-nan and Chiang-hsi. The chief gainers were 
southern Chiang-su and all of Che-chiang, which region was emerging as the new 
key economic area of China. 

This vast migration, which was to have dramatic consequences for Chinese 
population growth, was the second and last from north to south. If it had not 
taken place, the unity of China would have been in danger, since North and South 
China would have grown racially and linguistically apart. But as the new settlers 
outnumbered the old, and this time the colonists had come to stay, the result was 
‘a racial and linguistic levelling of China. 

The questions to be asked are when and why the migration occurred. A partial 
answer to the first is provided by the m/h values of 742." While on the average 
lower in the south than in the north, they are higher than the corresponding values 
of 140. This is partly due to pockets of old settlers with larger families, 
surrounded by new settlers with smaller ones. But, more importantly, the T’ang 
migration had come to an end earlier in relation to 742 than the Han migration 
in relation to 140. That this must be correct is also proved my map 9 for c.714. 
It is so similar to map 10 for 742 that no room is left for doubt. By c.714, the T’ang 
migration had ended. 

When did the migration begin? It stands to reason that geographical shifts of 
population must also be reflected by maps of tax payers. Map 8 of tax-paying 
individuals in c.634—640 is very similar to map 3 for tax-paying households in 
c.280. Consequently, the migration had not yet begun in c.634—-640. It must have 
taken place roughly in the half a century between 650 and 700. 

What, finally, were the reasons for the T’ang migration? There may have been 
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a variety of lesser causes. But as the chief incitement I would suggest the failings 
of the Equal Field System. With 20% of the land becoming hereditary in each 
generation there simply was less and less available for redistribution. This may 
have inspired a mass movement of young peasants to the south, where land was 
still to be had in plenty. 

Turning to map 11, I have dated this to c.765. A comparison of maps 11 and 
10 provides further proof that the census of map |1 must be later than 742, since 
parts of South China, in particular Fu-chien along the Min River, show increases 
in population. The dating of map 11 is all the more important as An Lu-shan’s 
uprising lasted from 755 to 763. The census in question would therefore have 
been taken only two years after the final suppression of the rebellion, presumably 
intended as an inventory after the disruption. Yet, map 11 gives no evidence of 
ravages caused by the civil war. This confirms my opinion that the effects of such 
civil wars on population numbers, from the Red Eyebrows to the T’ai-p’ing, have 
been wildly exaggerated throughout Chinese history.” They had no noticable 
impact on the population statistics of any larger areas. 

The last T’ang map (12) 1s for the attempted census of c.809. The weakened 
dynasty had by that time real control only over the capital territory, and it is 
therefore that the Wei River valley shows a reasonable number of dots. The 
returns from the provinces are incomplete. The increased number of dots in the 
lower Han River valley, northern Chiang-hsi, and central Kuang-tung are, 
however, evidence of population growth in South China. 

The Sung maps for c.988 depict the distribution of Master and Guest 
households, or, as I have concluded, of rural property owners (map 13) and of 
rural people without property (map 14). In other words, the dots on map 13 stand 
chiefly for peasant proprietors and on map 14 for tenant farmers. Map 15 is based 
on my addition of the two subtotals. As is typical for the earlier years of a 
dynasty, the enumeration is unsatisfactory because the figures are too low. The 
bureaucracy of the Sung dynasty, which had been founded in 960, was not yet 
able in c.988 to take an efficient census. Nevertheless, map 15 for all rural 
households has some historical value when compared to map 11 for c.765. Even 
though map 15 clearly reveals incomplete returns and excludes city households, 
the dots in Fu-chien, Chiang-hsi, and Ssu-ch’uan are more numerous than on map 
11. This proves that population growth in South China was continuing. The 
northwest was meanwhile lost to China, where the Tangut state of Hsi Hsia 
maintained its independence from 1038 to 1227. 

The maps for c.1086 are much more important to us, since that census was 
taken at the height of Northern Sung and therefore is much more reliable. Map 
16 is for rural Master Households or chiefly peasant proprietors, and map 17 for 
rural Guest Households or chiefly tenant farmers. Nation-wide, the latter were 
34.6% of all rural population. Parts of what now is Ho-nan, Hu-pei, Hu-nan, 
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Fu-chien, and Ssu-ch’uan have somewhat larger percentages of tenant farmers 
than the rest of China. Otherwise there were no major regional differences. 

Map 18 shows all rural households by my addition of the subtotals. The 
exclusion of urban households is particularly glaring in the capital area of 
K’ai-feng. Allowing for the nation-wide omission of about 15% urban house- 
holds, itis clear that compared to map | 1 for c.765 there had beena sharp increase 
of population in South China, but only a minor increase in North China. 

The reliability of map 18 for c.1086 is borne out by the census of 1102 (map 
19). The latter is obviously another enumeration of rural households, omitting 
the urban population. No breakdown is given by Sung shih for Masters and 
Guests. Maps 18 and 19 are practically identical, as is to be expected when two 
census were taken by an efficient bureaucracy within a time span of only sixteen 
years. Map 20 gives the distribution of adults in 1102. 

Map 21 for the Liao in the 11th century is based on too small a sample to allow 
a conclusion whether the enumeration is of all tax-paying households or of rural 
households only. 

Map 22 for the Chin dynasty in 1208 depicts a census which clearly included 
all households, whether rural or city. This can be seen from the concentration 
of dots around, especially, K’ai-feng. The map provides striking evidence for the 
competence of the Jurchen state. With the aid of obviously loyal Chinese 
officials, they were able to conduct an astonishingly accurate enumeration. The 
returns fit well with what had come before. Inc. 1086, North China had numbered 
5.7 million rural households. Adding the excluded c.15% urban households (0.9 
million), we get 6.6 million households. In 1208, the households in the Chinese 
possessions of the Jurchen state numbered 9.3 million. Subtracting 6.6 million 
from 9.3 million leaves 2.7 million households. That figure allows nicely for 
moderate population growth and an influx of Jurchen. 

The composite maps for c. 1281-1330 of Mongol China show households (map 
23) and individuals (map 24). The glaring discrepancy between north and south 
has been discussed already.”*” It is due to the fact that the figures for Chung-shu, 
the capital province, were tax returns, and that the census attempts in the rest 
of North China as well as in Ssu-ch’uan were unsuccessful. It should also be 
remembered that in the table for Yiian dynasty population totals,” the figures 
from 1235 to 1252 are for North China (including the former Hsi Hsia state which 
had been permanently conquered in 1227), and from 1252 to 1275 for North and 
Southwest China combined, and that these reveal no more than a snail-like and 
inadequate increase in bureaucratic efficiency. The reason must be that Yeh-lii 
Ch’u-ts’ai was far less successful in rebuilding a bureaucracy in North China than 
he has been credited for. 

The aboriginal state of Nan Chao had been destroyed in 1252, and Yiin-nan 
had been reincorporated into the empire. As figures from that territory are 
missing, it must indicate that a competent bureaucracy was not yet in place. 
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In Southeast China, on the other hand, the Mongols inherited a well-function- 
ing bureaucracy which, as can be seen from the census returns, served its new 
masters well. 

Maps 23 and 24 give evidence of continuing population increase in the south. 
Southeast China” had numbered 7 million households in c.1086. Allowing for 
15% urban population, the total was 8.1 million. Map 23 shows 11.4 million 
households for the same territory in c. 1281—1330. Taking 1300 as an arbitrary date 
for the southern returns, it would mean an increase since c.1086 of 3.3 million 
over 214 years, or an annual average growth of 0.160%. 

The composite maps for 1452-1642 of the Ming are, by my judgment, for rural 
Master Households (map 25) and rural Master Individuals (map 26). A compar- 
ison of map 25 with map 16 for c.1086 shows that the distribution of dots has 
slightly changed during the intervening centuries. The number of rural Master 
Households, or chiefly peasant proprietors, has decreased in the northwest and 
Hu-nan, has remained more or less stable on the Great Plain, in Chiang-hsi, 
Fu-chien, mainland Kuang-tung, and Kuang-hsi, and has increased in southern 
Chiang-su and Che-chiang. There is a sharp increase on Hai-nan, certainly due 
to immigration. Yiin-nan is once more shown with dots. For Ssu-ch’uan, no 
returns have been preserved. Legend has it that Chang Hsien-chung (1605-1647) 
massacred its population, a technical impossibility in any event. Maps 25 and 26 
show instead that the local records were destroyed, so that practically no 
enumerations have been preserved for Ssu-ch’uan from the Ming. This may have 
given the false impression of a decimated population. 

For Ch’ing China and the period 1912 to 1982, it is convenient to discuss the 
maps and graphs province by province. All are for individuals. 

Chiang-su in the 1770’s (map 27) was heavily populated south of the Yangtze, 
one of the chief rice-growing areas of China. Shanghai was not yet the great port 
it was to become. Northern Chiang-su had evenly distributed but fewer inhabi- 
tants. Map 28 or 1982 gives evidence of a sharp increase on both sides of the 
Yangtze estuary, and a population of 6.3 million for Shanghai city. In the north, 
clusters have appeared which are typical for many maps of 1982. They mark 
industrial areas which have sprung up along, usually, the railroads, and which 
were peopled by transfers of work units. The clusters are therefore due to 
government planning. Growth of population was probably continuous from 1786 
to 1982 (graph 1), the various enumerations and estimates of the republican and 
early communist periods (marked by crosses on the graph) being too low. The 
average annual growth in population from 1786 to 1982 was 0.430%.°*™ 

Che-chiang’s population in 1820 (map 29) was concentrated on both sides of 
Hang-chou Bay and otherwise fairly evenly distributed along the southern coast 
and in the river valleys. Map 30 for 1982 shows increase chiefly in the river 
valleys, along the south coast, and on the islands. Growth of population was 
probably continuous from 1786 to 1982 (graph 2), the various enumerations and 
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estimates of the republican and early communist periods being too low. The 
average annual growth in population from 1786 to 1982 was 0.303%. 

The population of An-hui in 1819 (map 31) was most heavily concentrated on 
both sides of the Yangtze. Map 32 for 1982 shows only a moderate increase in 
that area. The increase on both sides of the Huai River is greater, including 
industrial clusters. Growth of population was probably continuous from 1786 to 
1982 (graph 3), the various enumerations and estimates of the republican and 
early communist periods being too low. The average annual growth in population 
from 1786 to 1982 was 0.278%. 

Map 33 for Chiang-hsi in 1820 has a fairly even distribution of population, 
except for the concentration south of P’o-yang Lake. By 1982 (map 34), fewer 
people lived south of the lake, whereas most other parts of the province have 
moderate increases. Growth of population was probably continuous from 1786 
to 1982 (graph 4), the various enumerations and estimates of the republican and 
early communist periods being far too low. The average annual growth in 
population from 1786 to 1982 was 0.284%. 

Hu-pei shows a fairly uniform increase all over the province from 1804 (map 
35) to 1982 (map36). except that Wu-han city’s population leaped to 4.2 million 
in 1982. Growth of population was probably continuous from 1786 to 1982 (graph 
5), the various enumerations and estimates of the republican and early commun- 
ist periods being far too low. The average annual growth from 1786 to 1982 was 
0.483%. 

The maps for Hu-nan in 1816 (map 37), 1934 (map 38), and 1982 (map 39) exhibit 
a generally uniform increase. By 1982, the Tung-t’ing Lake had been reduced in 
size through the construction of polders, and land had been reclaimed in its 
center. Growth of population was probably continuous from 1786 to 1982 (graph 
6). Some of the republican enumerations must have been relatively reliable. That 
is whay I have drawn map 38 for 1934. The average annual growth in population 
from 1786 to 1982 was 0.619%. 

Map 40 for Ssu-ch’uan in 1822 makes nonsense of the claim that Chang 
Hsien-chung massacred the population of this province. Ssu-ch’uan could not 
have been repopulated as widely as brought out by the map in only 176 years. 
By 1982 (map 41), Ssu-ch’uan had become the most populous province of China 
with 99.7 million inhabitants. Growth of population was very steep throughout 
the 19th century, after which the curve probably became flatter (graph 7). The 
various enumerations and estimates of the republican and early communist 
periods were far too low. The average annual growth in population from 1786 
to 1982 was 1.260%. 

Map 42 for Chih-li in the 1770’s shows an evenly distributed population. The 
return for Peking is clearly omitted. By 1982 (map 43), the population of Ho-pei 
had dramatically increased, industrial clusters have appeared, and the cities of 
Peking and Tientsin have grown to 5.6 and 5.1 million respectively. Graph -8 
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indicates that the population rose only moderately during the 19th century and 
then shot up in recent years. The early communist enumerations and estimates 
may therefore not be wide of the mark. The average annual growth in population 
from 1786 to 1982 was 0.572%. 

Shan-tung’s population in the c.1810’s (map 44) was evenly distributed. By 
1982 (map 45), it had vastly increased, and industrial clusters had appeared. 
Graph 9 points toward a steady rise throughout the 19th century and a spurt in 
recent decades. The republican enumerations are too low, but some of the earlier 
communist efforts may be close to the truth. The average annual growth in 
population from 1786 to 1982 was 0.611%. 

Ho-nan’s demographic history follows the pattern of Chih-li/Ho-pei. An 
evenly distributed population in 1820 (map 46) is by 1982 replaced by a greatly 
increased population with industrial clusters (map 47). Graph 10 shows a 
modestly rising curve which then shoots up in recent decades. Some of the early 
communist enumerations and estimates may be close to the truth. The average 
annual growth in population from 1786 to 1982 was 0.648%. 

The maps for Shan-hsi in the 1820’s (map 48) and in 1982 (map 49) give evidence 
of slow uniform increase all over the province. Growth of population was 
probably continuous from 1786 to 1982 (graph 11), the various enumerations and 
estimates of the republican and early communist periods being too low. The 
average annual growth in population from 1786 to 1982 was 0.332%. 

The recent demographic history of Shensi follows the pattern of Chih-li/Ho-pei 
and Ho-nan. In 1820 (map 50), the population was rather evenly distributed over 
the province, with the greatest concentration in the Wei River valley. While map 
51 for 1982 has increases everywhere, this is particularly true for the new 
industrial areas in the Wei River valley, with Hsi-an as their center. As graph 12 
shows, increase in the 19th century was minimal, followed by a spurt in recent 
decades. The various enumerations and estimates of the republican and early 
communist periods are too low. The average annual growth in population from 
1786 to 1982 was 0.631%. 

The population of Kan-su was relatively evenly distributed in the 1820’s (map 
52). Map 53 for 1982 shows a few industrial clusters, most importantly around 
Lan-chou, but only moderate real increase. During the 19th century, the 
population was stagnant and only rose slowly in the present one (graph 13). The 
republican and early communist enumerations and estimates are too low. The 
average annual growth in population from 1786 to 1982 was 0.130%. 

A comparison of the maps for Fu-chien in 1829 (map 54) and 1982 (map 55) 
gives evidence that the population increased along much of its coast in some of 
the southern river valleys, but decreased in its northernmost inland area as well 
as west of Amoy. After continuous population growth until the middle of the 19th 
century, the curve seem to have flattened (graph 14). All republican and early 
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communist enumerations and estimates are too low. The average annual growth 
in population from 1786 to 1982 was 0.359%. 

The population of Kuang-tung was fairly evenly distributed in 1820 (map 56). 
Map 57 for 1982 shows growth everywhere, especially around Canton and 
Swatow. Increase was probably continuous from 1786 to 1982 (graph 15), the 
republican and early communist enumerations and estimates being too low. The 
average annual growth in population from 1786 to 1982 was 0.671%. 

The population of Kuang-hsi rose only modestly from the 1820’s (map 58) to 
1933 (map 59). The province was more heavily populated by 1982 (map 60). 
Growth of population was probably continuous from 1786 to 1982, accelerating 
in the present century (graph 16). The republican and early communist enumer- 
ations and estimates seem to be close to the truth. That is why I have drawn map 
59 for 1933. The average annual growth in population from 1786 to 1982 was 
0.896%. 

Yiin-nan was sparsely inhabited in 1820 (map 61), with concentrations around 
K’un-ming and Ta-li. Its population had vastly increased by 1982 (map 62). 
Growth of population was probably continuous from 1786 to 1982, accelerating 
in the present century (graph 17). Some of the early communist enumerations and 
estimates may be close to the truth. The average annual growth in population 
from 1786 to 1982 was 1.151%. 

The pattern in Kuei-chou is the same as that of Kuang-hsi and Yiin-nan. In 1820 
(map 63), the province was sparsely inhabited. By 1982 (map 64), the population 
had greatly increased. This increase was gradual and slow until the present 
century, when it accelerated (graph 18). Some of the early communist enumer- 
ations and estimates may be close to the truth. The average annual growth in 
population from 1786 to 1982 was 0.874%. 

Feng-t’ien province, corresponding to modern Liao-ning, had a small popula- 
tion in the 1820’s (map 65). By 1982 (map 66), Liao-ning was densely populated, 
with industrial clusters along the Hun River, the mouth of the Liao River, and 
at Ta-lien. The average annual growth in population from 1786 to 1982 was 
1.934%. 

The population of Chi-lin was negligible in the 1820’s (map 67). The Japanese 
census of 1932 (map 68) shows a considerable increase and expansion of 
settlements. By 1982 (map 69), with somewhat different borders, the province 
was even more densely inhabited. The average annual growth in population from 
the 1820’s to 1982 was about 2.437%. 

Hei-lung-chiang had a tiny population in the 1820’s (map 70). This had vastly 
increased by 1982 (map 71) and the settlements had spread. An industrial cluster 
had appeared around Harbin. The average annual growth in population from the 
1820’s to 1982 was about 3.358%. 

T’ai-wan, finally, had a relatively small population in 1925 (map 72), the time 
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of the Japanese occupation. It had increased enormously by 1961 (map 73) and 
continues to do so. 

What can be learned from the above comparison of the maps and graphs? First 
of all, it is impossible to believe that during the republican and early communist 
regimes the population dropped in about two thirds of the provinces of China 
proper. China is a continent, with different climates, soils, crops, peoples, and 
traditions. A simultaneous decrease and subsequent increase in population over 
such a vast area is implausible. The similarity of the graphs reveals instead 
something quite different. The republican period was chaotic, warlordism was 
rampant, and the central government had little efficient control over the nation. 
Truthful provincial enumerations were therefore largely impossible. During its 
earlier decades, the communist regime suffered from the same lack of a smoothly 
operating and competent bureaucracy, and this resulted in further underenumer- 
ations of the Chinese people. But with each census, the government learned to 
do better, leading to a gradual though not consistent improvement of the 
statistics. In addition, these statistics may well have been manipulated to make 
internal demographic sense. It was only in 1982 that a really trustworthy census 
was achieved. What the crosses on the graphs reveal is consequently not a 
population curve, but a curve of bureaucratic performance. We have encoun- 
tered the same phenomenon of slowly improving competence in the earlier years 
of the Later Han, T’ang, and Sung dynasties. To study the recent population 
history of China, we must therefore discard the crosses and make do with the 
Ch’ing census returns before 1845 and the census of 1982. 

It is evident that population growth falls into several patterns. To begin with, 
natural population growth is normally faster in the south than in the north. From 
1786 to 1982, the population of Hu-nan rose by 0.619% and that of Kuang-tung 
by 0.671% (graphs 6 and 15), whereas Shan-hsi’s population rose by only 0.332% 
and Kan-su’s by the even lower rate of 0.130% (graphs 11 and 13).??” 

Che-chiang and Fu-chien are southern provinces, yet their populations rose 
during the same period by only 0.303% and 0.359% respectively (graphs 2 and 
14). The reason must be that both lost population through emigration to other 
parts of China and overseas, which, of course, affected the percentages. Chinese 
also emigrated from Kuang-tung, but, being a more populous province, the effect 
on the total there was less. 

Chih-li/Ho-pei, Ho-nan, and Shensi in the north (graphs 8, 10, 12), and 
Kuang-hsi, Yiin-nan, and Kuei-chou in the south (graphs 16, 17, 18) show very 
similar demographic patterns. All have little increase in the 19th century. In the 
north, this was due to harsher living conditions which discouraged population 
growth.’”’ Kuang-hsi, Yiin-nan, and Kuei-chou had been sparsely inhabited by 
the Chinese through history. These territories were not as popular with Chinese 
colonists as other southern provinces, perhaps because the aboriginals were still 
numerous there and resented the influx of Chinese farmers. But during the 
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communist period, all six provinces have a sharp increase of population, too high 
for natural population growth. The reason must be government-directed immi- 
gration. In the north, the purpose must have been to bring in workers and their 
families for the expanding industries as well as bureaucrats and employees for 
the new central government in Peking, in the south to ethnically absorb the 
territories by increasing the number of Chinese. 

Most importantly, two great migrations can be discerned by studying the maps 
and graphs. The earlier one was into Ssu-ch’uan province. As seen on graph 7, 
this province had an enormous population increase during the 19th century, far 
too high for natural growth. A large immigration was taking place. This was the 
third great internal migration in Chinese history. The first and second had been 
from north to south in the Ist-2nd and 7th centuries A.D. The 19th century 
migration into Ssu-ch’uan went in a different direction, from east to west, 
upriver, on or along the Yangtze. It was not a reaction to the T’ai-p’ing uprising 
(1850-1864), since it began around 1800 and petered out some hundred years 
later. The migrants must chiefly have come from An-hui, Chiang-hsi, and Hu-pei, 
which had slower population increases during the 19th century than is to be 
expected from these southern provinces (graphs 3, 4, 5). As also to be expected, 
the m/h values in Ssu-ch’uan were temporarily lowered during the time of the 
migration. The Ta Ch’ing yi-t’ung-chih of 1842 shows that Ssu-ch’uan with 3.9 
had the lowest m/h value of all the provinces (383:26b). 

The other great migration was into Manchuria. Some infiltration by Chinese 
had occurred even before Chi-lin and Hei-lung-chiang were opened to Chinese 
colonists in 1860. Thereafter, Chinese entered the territory in increasing num- 
bers, a migration which, now government-directed, has not yet ended. 
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II. STAGNATION AND GROWTH OF 
CHINA’S POPULATION 


It has become clear in the course of this study that the Chinese population 
dropped from A.D.2 to 140 by about 8.6 million individuals, due to the floods 
of the Yellow River and their aftermath and to the hardships of migration, that 
it then fluctuated around the 50 million level until the 8th century, and that it 
thereafter rose. My reconstructed totals for c.1086 and c.1300 are 97.5 and 125 
million individuals respectively. For the Ch’ing dynasty, the Yellow Registers 
provide us with fairly good population statistics until 1845. For 1982, we have 
the mainland census. Connecting the various totals, we get graph 19, which 
shows a linear configuration instead of the generally accepted peaks and valleys. 
It allows for 160 million individuals for the Ming in 1578. The recorded 60.7 
million for that year, which I have identified as rural Master Individuals, make 
up 37.9% of that total. This is almost identical with the 39.9% proportion of the 
lower to the higher return we found for Lien-chiang prefecture in 1381? 
Assuming an urban population of 15 to 20%, the Guest Individuals would have 
made up about 67.3 to 75.3 million in 1578. In c. 1086, the Guest Households, i.e. 
chiefly tenant farmers, had numbered 5.7 million households. This, multiplied 
by 5, gives about 28.5 million individuals. It would follow that by 1578, the Guest 
Individuals had more than doubled. That 1s a reasonable figure for an expanding 
population with little new land available for cultivation and the acreage of 
privately owned land in many parts of China remaining more or less a constant. 
Increasing numbers of farmers had to become tenants, the plots in the process 
becoming smaller and smaller. 

Graph 19 shows that the average annual growth of population from 742 to 1578 
was 0.136%, from 1578 to 1786 0.288%, and from 1786 to 1982 0.616%. The 
questions which must now be asked are why there was no population increase 
in China from Han to middle T’ang, why it then began, and why it eventually 
accelerated. Birth and death rates are respectively affected by such matters as 
diet, hygiene, medicine, period of breast feeding etc. An additional important 
factor, obviously retarding population growth, is infanticide. In North China, 
living conditions were relatively harsh and land was scarce. Only one harvest was 
possible each year because of the long and cold winters. The farmers primarily 
grew millet and wheat, which did not have high yields. In order to make ends 
meet, they had to resort to infanticide, which, sons being coveted, meant the 
abandoning of more baby girls than boys. The ratio of females to males at birth 
is 107, whereafter it increases in favour of women. In China, the women have 
always been fewer than men. Even the census of 1982 shows only 94 women to 
100 men, proving that infanticide continues to be practiced. But national 
averages conceal regional variations. In South China, south of the Ch’in Range, 
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Huai Mountains, and Yangtze Estuary, the climate is more lenient, land was in 
the earlier years available in plenty, and two to three harvests are possible a year. 
The chief crop there is rice, which has the highest yield of all grains but also 
requires the largest labour force. While infanticide did exist in the south, it was 
less of a necessity and therefore less prevalent. The peasants needed workers 
in the paddies, but the rice they grew also fed these workers. A larger proportion 
of baby girls, or future mothers, was thus permitted to survive. This is the reason 
why in A.D.2 the m/h values were higher in the south than in the north. If, as 
I believe, population growth in South China resulted directly from the cultivation 
of rice, it would have taken place even without the introduction of new 
agricultural staples, including early-ripening rice during the Sung and further 
refined strains during the Ming. More probably, these developments merely 
helped to slightly accelerate population growth. 

Population growth in the rice area could not, however, affect national totals 
until the greater part of the Chinese population lived in that region. During 
Former Han, South China was still sparsely populated colonial land. While the 
great Later Han migration of the Ist and 2nd centuries A.D. brought farmers to 
the south in increasing numbers, the north in 140 still outstripped the south in 
population. If the unified empire had lasted, the point of gravity would soon have 
shifted to the south, and national population growth might have begun as early 
as the 3rd century. This was prevented by China’s splintering into smaller states. 
The southern dynasties had little control over most of the hinterland, and the 
colonization of South China collapsed. It was only with the T’ang that the second 
great wave of settlers reached South China. It is no coincidence that the 
relentless growth of China’s population can be dated from this time. 

The maps have provided convincing evidence of population growth in South 
China. A comparison of growth rates in North and South China is another and 
more difficult matter because of the nature of the Yiian and Ming statistics. It 
has been seen, however, that during the Ch’ing typical northern provinces 
(Shan-hsi, Kan-su) increased much more slowly in population than typical 
southern provinces (Hu-nan, Kuang-tung).’>™ 

The last question to be answered is why population growth accelerated in 
recent centuries. It stands to reason that this would be the case if more baby girls 
were permitted to live. The gazetteers do, at times, give a breakdown of the 
returns by sexes, as does the census of 1982. I have collected such figures from 
the subprefectural, prefectural, provincial, and national levels, and present the 
ratio of women to men from 1368 to 1982 in graph 20.°*" It should be remembered 
that population figures are notoriously unreliable in the early years of aregime.*” 
Allowance should therefore be made for inaccuracies, including a possibble 
undercount of females. 

The graph shows a steady rise of the ratio of women to men from the 15th 
century to 1982. Why baby girls were spared in increasing numbers I do not 
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know. It must be evident, however, that graph 20 supports the faster population 
growth shown for that period by graph 19. 
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NOTES 


Population in Modern China, p. 4. 

Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches, vol. III, pp. 235-236. 
See my “Census of China”. 

Such variants will not be further listed below. 

See my Restoration, vol. III, pp. 141-144. 

See my Bureaucracy, p. 101. 


For instance, during the T’ang, the tax registers were prepared annually and the household registers 
every third year. See Ikeda On, “T'ang Household Registers”, pp. 125-126. 


See ibid., pp. 149-150, for a bibliography of published fragments. 
Translation of L. Giles, “A Census of Tun-huang”, p. 475, with slight adaptions by me. 


L. Giles suggests [twenty-]four as an alternative (ibid., p. 475, note 2), which, I think, is to be 
preferred. 


See Ikeda On, “T’ang Household Registers”, pp. 131, 137, 139. 
For the T'ang, see ibid., pp. 131-132. 
Here and below calculated by me. 


This is the total given by Hou Han shu, chih 19:4a. Although obviously a misquotation for 10,670,906, 
it is in turn misquoted in Hsii Tsung-yilan’s edition of the Ti-wang shih-chi chi ts’un, pp. 120-121, as 
26,070,906. Chin shu further garbles the 156 return in its quotation for 157. 


For details see my Restoration, vol. III, pp. 14-15. 

A commandery granted as a fief to an imperial son became a kingdom. 
Following T'ung-tien p. 39, I correct 5,372,891 to 5,372,881. 
T’ung-tien p. 39 quotes this return for 242. 

I correct 99 million to 9 million. 


For the defeat of the T’u-yii-hun in 609, see Sui shu 3:13b. T'ung-tien p. 40 and Ts'e-fu yian-kuei 486:lla 
misdate the return 606. 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


The total for households is given by Chiu T’ang shu and that for individuals by Tzu-chih 
t'ung-chien. 


T’ung-tien p. 41 records for this year 8,348,395 households and 45,311,272 individuals, i.e. 5.4 m/h. 


Wen-hsien t'ung-k’ao p. 110 records for 760 a total of 1,933,125 households, the date and one digit being 
different. 


Military commanderies (chiin-chou) are not included. 
See further infra, pp. 39 ff. 
See my Restoration, vol. III, p. 159. 


The dates concern the following prefectures: 

Li-ch’tan, Kuo, Li-yang, Kuei-yi, Nei-huang, Lin-ho, K’ai-kuang, Te-ching, Ch’ang-tse, Yen-jan. 
Huai-hua. Fou-ch'eng, Kuei-yi, Shih-ch’eng, Nan-p’ing, Fang-ch'eng, Tsao-yang, Chiang-ling, Chia- 
hsing, Chien-shih, Ssu-cheng, Sui-yang, Tu-shang, Yi-ch’iian, Kao-fu, Fu-yiian, Wan-tzu, Hsiang-yung, 
An-jen, Ssu-li, Ssu-feng, Po-lin, Ch’ing-t’ai, Hsian-feng, Hao-ching, Ling-cheng, Kuei-hua, Hsi-p’ing, 
Sui-chien, Ssu-kan, Hsi-ning, Hsin-p'ing, Yai-shan, An-hsiu, Hsin-an, Tz’u-lien, Lo-fei, Lang-p’ing. 
Kuo-liang, Tang-ch'uan, Hai-p’ing, Huai-te, P’ing-tao, Sung-yiian, An-ch’ang, Kao-ch'eng, Chu-ch’ih. 
Feng-shan, Tung-lo, Ts’ai-lung (Chiu T'ang shu 38:7b, 10a, 11b, 12a, 12b, 15b, 16a; 39:7a, 8a, 19a, 25a, 
27a, 38a, 39b, 40b; 40: 1b, 9a, 27a, 27b, 28a. 29a; 41:10a, 12a, 27a, 31a, 32b, 33a, 33b, 34b, 35b, 36a, 36b, 
39b, 40a, 40b; 41:41a, 41b, 43a, 43b, 44b, 47b, 48a. 


Wu chou was established in 634 (Chiu T’ang shu 40:27a) and is listed with figures for the “old” 
enumeration. Yin chou was established in 640 (Chiu T'ang shu 39:10a) and is listed without figures for 
the “old” enumeration. Information concerning Ch’iung chou and T‘ing chou in far away Hai-nan and 
Central Asia may be anachronistic (Chiu T’ang shu 40:30a; 41:50a). 


This unit is only listed in Hsin T'ang shu 40:2a. But it did exist between 634 and 640, and the figures 
for the “old” enumeration are consequently missing. 


For Yen chou and Pei-t’ing tu-hu fu figures for individuals are missing (ChiuT‘ang shu 39:28a: 
40:38a). 


The date of k’ai-yiian 10th year (722) for the establishment of the unit must be corrected to k’ai-huang 
10th year(590). The next sentence states that its name was changed to An-pei ta-tu-hu fu in 668-670, so 


that it existed well before 722. 


These include two emended values for c.634—640, those for Chi chou and Hsiang chou. See supra, p. 
24, nos. 3 and 4. 


See supra, p. 24, nos. 3 and 12. 


Hsin T’ang shu 43A:2b corrects the 1,827 of Chiu T'ang shu to 11,827. Since the unit had 3,900 
households in 742, this is obviously right. 


].e. 756 or later. See further infra, p. 32, sub Huai-tse. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


47. 


49. 


50. 


Sl. 


52. 


53; 


54. 


55. 


This unit, established in 618, is only listed by Hsin T'ang shu 40:2a. 


Since we do not know the date or dates of the inserts, these figures are not useful for further 
research. 


Note that the k'ao-cheng (p. 945) corrects lung-hsing (which was not used as a reign title during T'ang) 
to shen-lung 3rd year (707). 


Chiu T'ang chu (41:1la) does not mention the abolishment of 707 and the reestablishment of 715. Hsin 
T'ang shu (42:3a) says that Li chou was reestablished in 716. 


Man chou was reestablished in 727 (p. 1081). Kung chou was established in 733 (p. 920; Chiu T'ang shu 
41:21a gives the date as 736). Ming chou was reestablished in 738 (p. 692). 


For the eleven units, see infra, pp. 32-33. 
See infra, pp. 55 ff. 


See supra, p. 23. The units are listed in Chiu T'ang shu 38:16a-17b; 39:27a-30b; 40:30a, 35b, 37a—41a; 
41:lla-—13a, 14b—24a. 


Numbers of individuals are missing for twenty-four units, only the household figures being 
recorded. 


Ching-ch’eng, one of the prefectures “at present” belonging to Ying chou, was placed there after 860 
(39:24a). 


See pp. 42-44. 


T'ung-tien p. 979 and Hsin T’ang shu 43A:3a write the “liang” of the name with a different 
character. 


T'ung-tien p. 980 and Hsin T'ang shu 43A:7a write P’ing-lo. 

These reconstructed figures are not included in my revised national totals for 742. 
T’ung-tien p. 979 and Hsin T'ang shu 43A:2b call this commandery Hsin-hsing. 
See supra. pp. 32-33. 

See note 48. 

For this enumeration and its date see infra, pp. 39 ff. 

See supra, p. 39, no. 6. 

See supra, p. 32. 
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56. 
57. 
58. 


59. 


él. 


62. 


63. 


65. 


67. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74, 
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See supra, p. 20. 
I am indebted to Denis C, Twitchett for this observation. 


See supra, p. 32. 


Note that Hsin T’ang shu gives returns from the “old” enumeration for the same two commanderies, 
quoting the Chiu T’ang shu. See supra p. 36. 


See supra, p. 37. 


I exclude the case of Ch’ih chou, which did not exist in 742 and for which Chiu T’ang shu quotes what 
looks like the c.765 census. See supra, 32. 


T'ung-tien writes Yi-ch’uan. 

For the correction of 23,910 to 13,910, see supra, p. 34, no. 6. 

For the correction of 53,352 to 53,353, see supra, p. 34, no. 7. 

For the correction of 108,361 to 138,361, see supra, pp. 34-35, no. 8. 

The household figures of T’ung-tien and Chiu T’ang shu may be garbled versions of the same total. 
By Chiu T’ang shu called Yiin-fou. 

See supra, p. 33. 

See supra, p. 28. 

Ku-chin t'u-shu chi-ch'eng 677:66a dates this enumeration 807. 

Note that the term “Guest Household” was occasionally used in T'ang times. See supra, p. 22. 


The chu-hu figure is given by Sung shih 85:2b. Subtracting it from the household total recorded by 
Wen-hsien t’ung-k‘ao, the k‘o-hu component can be calculated. 


That during Sung rosters were kept on adult males, is also proved by entries in the Chi-an fu chih of 
1875 (15:9a). It lists Lung-ch’tian prefecture for 1 174—1189 with 30,738 households and 47 ,556 male adults 
(nan-ting), which gives the m/h value of 1.5. Ting is an ambiguous word. It can mean adult males and 
females, or adult males only, or it can be a fiscal term. But in combination with nan “male”, i.e. nan-ting, 
the term in the above case with its low m/h value clearly stands for “male adults”. In other contexts, 
nan-ting can mean males of all ages. 


Note that the figures differ substantially from those recorded for the same year by the Hsii tzu-chih 
t'ung-chien ch'ang-pien. See the table on p. 48. This again shows the unreliability of unsupported 
national totals. 


a: 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


85. 


87. 


89. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


95. 


The subtotals for Master and Guest Households, Master and Guest Individuals, and Master and Guest 


Adults are added by me. 
The provinces of Tung-ching, K’ai-feng fu, Tzu chou, and K’uei chou are omitted, since their returns 


are incomplete. 

See infra, pp. 71 ff. 

This total consists of 54 Chinese and 900 tribal undifferentiated households. 
This total consists of tribal undifferentiated households. 

There called Ching-chao fu. 

There called Ho-chung fu. 

There called Heng chou. 

There called Shen chou. 

There called Pien chou. 

There called T‘ai-ydan fu. 

The unit is there called Ching chou. For the dating of the Chiu T'ang shu entry, see supra, p. 23. 
There called Chen chou. 


For the emendation of 23,910 to 13,910, see supra, p. 34, no. 6. The unit was in 742 called 
Yi-ch’ang. 


There called Liang chou. 
There called T’ung chou. 
There called An-nan tu-tu fu. 
There called P’eng-shan. 
There called P’ing-lo. 

There called Hsin-chiang. 
There called Ts’ang-wu. 
There called Ho-shui. 


There called Lang-ning. 
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97. There called Huai-tse. Chiu T’ang shu (41:37b) gives the same figures and dates them “later than the 
t'ien-pao period”. See supra, p. 32. 


98. There called Ning-p‘u. 
99. See supra, p. 32. 

100. There called Lin-yi. 

101. There called Wu. 

102. There called Wu-hsing. 
103. There called Hsin-ting. 
104. There called K’uai-chi. 
105. There called Hsin-an. 
106. There called Tung-yang. 
107. There called Lin-hai. 

108. There called Yung-chia. 
109. There called Ch’ing-yian. 
110. There called Chang-p'u. 
111. There called Hstian-ch’eng. 
112. There called Lin-ch’uan. 
113. There called Hsin-yang. 
114. See supra. p. 28. 

115. There called Chiang-hsia. 
116. There called Pa-ling. 

117. There called Ch’ang-sha. 
118. There called Heng-yang. 
119. There called Ling-ling. 


120. There called Lien-shan. 
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121. See supra, p. 27, and p. 39, no. 1 (there called Fou-ling). 
122. There called Fou-ling. 

123. There called Wu-tang. 

124. There called Han-tung. 

125. There called Hsiang-yang. 

126. See supra, p. 28. 

127. See supra, p. 42, sub Hai-feng. 

128. There called Chin-k‘ang. 

129. During T’ang called Pien chou. 

130. There called Kao-liang. 

131. Cf. supra, p. 31. 

132. There called Ch’eng-tu fu. 

133. There called Wu chou. 

134. There called Wu chou. 

135. There called Pei-t'ing tu-hu fu. 

136. The unit is there called Nan-p‘an. See supra, p. 32. 
137. There called Chi-yang. 

138. There called Hsin-ch’in. 

139. There called Chiu-yiian. 

140. There called Hung-yian. 

141. There called Chin-yang. 

142. There called Lin-t'ao. 

143. See Ch'iung chou, Yai chou, Wan-an chou, and Ch’ang chou (169:13a, 18b; 171:12b) below. 


144. See supra. pp. 23, 36, and note 31. 


145. 


149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


161. 
162. 


163. 


167. 


164 


See supra, p. 33. 
There called Lung-ch’ih. 
There called Lo-ku. 


Hsin T'ang shu (43A:7b) records 285 households for Ku chou, which could be a misquotation from the 
same source. 


Hsin T'ang shu (43A:11a) records for Yen chou 1,450 households. 

See supra, p. 50. 

See also infra, pp. 73-75. 

There called Hsien-shun. 

There called Ch’ung-ch’ing fu. 

There called Ying-te fu. 

There called Ching-chiang fu. 

By cities, I mean the capitals of hsien, some of which also served as capitals of higher units. 


These dots are spread over a somewhat larger area than actually occupied by the people, since it is 
technically impossible to place them closer together. 


See the table, supra, p. 48. 
There called Shao-ch’ing fu. 


This Sung shih total is not prefixed by any date. It is clear, however, that yiian-feng has dropped out 
through a copying error. 


There called Chao-ch’ing fu. 

There called Ch’ing-yiian fu. 

See supra, pp. 69-70, all entries except no. | (for which see infra, p. 75). 
There called Te-ch'ing fu. 

Those concerning Shih chou and Kuei chou: see supra. p. 70. 

On the assumption that a later text has the opportunity to do so. 


For the correction of that figure, see supra. p. 69, no. I. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 


176. 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 


182. 


183. 


There called Chien-ning fu. 
These are the above-listed Cheng chou and Jung chou. While the subtotals for households refer to 
yuan-feng, i.e. c.1086, those for individuals may refer to 1102. It is safer, however, to disregard the 


latter. 


The first enumeration of 1162 dates from the time before the death of Kao-tsung in the 6th month, the 
second from the end of that year. 


The figures of this entry are jumbled. 

In addition, one subtotal is incomplete. Chin shih records for Ning-hua chou 6,100 households, but 
leaves a gap between the 6000 and 100 (26:4b). Any figure from | to 9 has dropped out from that 
gap. 

Returns for land-tax paying households are excluded from the calculations. 

For growth ratios, see infra, pp. 154 ff. 

For 1381 and 1391, the Ming shih-lu gives provincial subtotals. 

Wei Ch’ing-yiian, Ming-tai huang-ts’e chih-fu, p. 249, dates this return 1391. 

I am not referring to such blatant copying errors as that Hsii t'ung-tien (p. 1167) quotes the 1393 
household figure as 16,062,860. It transposes the figures of its source, the Ta Ming hui-tien (19: 1a), which 
has 10,652,870. 

For the Yellow Registers, see infra, pp. 98 ff. 

Wei Ch’ing-yiian, op. cit., p. 249. 

Ibid. 

See supra, p. 89. 

Wei Ch’ing-yiian, op. cit., pp. 248-249. 


The totals for the two metropolitan areas are my own additions. 


On the basis of the entry in Huang Ming chih-fang ti-t'u 1:93a, I correct 3,017,932 to 3,007,932, in which 
case the subtotals add up to the national total recorded by Ta Ming hui-tien. 


Established 1413. 
On the basis of the entry in Ming shih 40:31a, I correct the subtotal for households of Ch’ang- chou fu 


from 1,012,779 to 1,002,779, in which case the subtotals add up to the national total recorded by Ta Ming 
hui-tien. 
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187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


192. 


193. 


194, 


195. 


197. 


198. 


200. 


201. 
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Note that Chiang-hsi t’ung-chih, 162 chian, lists 68.066.5 males and 66,059.5 females for Kan-chou fu 
(25:28b). But nan-tzu (males) and nid (females) were not fiscal terms so that fractions are not possible. 
I suspect that the decimal has erroneously been moved from the place where it logically belongs, the 
previously listed 51,494 fiscal ting. 


See supra, p. 70. 


In this category, the gazetteers are not consistent. Sometimes they simply record a total for tsa-yi hu. 
Sometimes they give a breakdown without mentioning tsa-yi hu. Sometimes they give a breakdown 
including tsa-yi hu, mentioned last or even inserted into the list of professionals. In such cases. the term 
presumably must be understood as “and other tsa-yi hu”. 


This is my addition of the subtotals. 
See infra p. 154. 


The term t'un-ting meant soldiers and colonists settled on state farms. 


I.e. adults and children. 


See Yellow Registers archival nos. 994, 996, 997, 999, 1000, 1002. 1004, 1006, 1008, 1009, 1011, 1013, 
1015, 1017, 1019, 1021, 1022, 1023, 1025, 1026, 1027, 1029, 1030, 1031, 1032, 1034, 1036, 1037, 1039, 1041, 
1042, 1044, 1046, 1048, 1050, 1052, 1054. 


See Yellow Registers archival nos. 997, 1000, 1002, 1004, 1006, 1009, 1011, 1013. 1015, 1021, 1022, 1023, 
1026, 1027, 1030, 1031, 1032, 1036, 1037, 1039, 1041, 1042, 1044, 1046, 1048, 1050, 1052, 1054. 


The Ch ‘ing-ch‘ao wen-hsien t'ung-k’ao gives the same figure, followed by provincial subtotals (p. 5029). 
However, the latter actually add up to 177,495,239. 


The Ta Ch’ing hui-tien of 1764 records for 1753 38,845,354 households and 103,050,000 individuals 
(9:2b). The quoted provincial subtotals for individuals actually add up to 103,060,000. That gives 2.7 m/h. 
Clearly, the figures for individuals stand for adult males and females. The Ch'ing-ch‘ao wen-hsien 
t‘ung-k‘ao records 102,750,000 individuals (i.e. adults) for the same year (p. 5029). Its provincial 
subtotals differ in some cases from those in the Ta Ch’ing hui-tien and add up to 92,770,000. 


The Ch'ing-ch’ao wen-hsien t'ung-k‘ao gives the same figure, followed by provincial subtotals (p. 5030). 
The latter add up to 190,348,328. 


The Ch'ing-ch'ao wen-hsien t'ung-k'‘ao gives 200,473,275 individuals, followed by provincial subtotals 
(p. 5031). The latter actually add up to 201,013,344. 


The Ch'‘ing-ch‘ao wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao gives the same figure, followed by provincial subtotals (p. 5031). 
However, the latter add up to 209,749,547. 


The Ch ‘ing-ch‘ao wen-hsien t'ung-k‘ao gives the same figure, followed by provincal subtotals (p. 5032). 
The latter actually add up to 214,647,251, but this may be due to dittography. The entry for Ssu-ch'uan 
province is 3,068,199, and the one directly following for Kuang-tung province is 7,068,199. 


202. 


203. 


204. 


205. 


206. 


207. 


208. 


209. 


210. 


211. 


212. 


213. 


214. 


215. 


The Ch'‘ing-ch‘ao wen-hsien t'ung-k’ao gives the same figure, followed by provincial subtotals (p. 5033). 
The latter actually add up to 268,248,182. 


The Ch’ing-ch‘ao wen-hsien t’ung-k‘ao gives the same figure, followed by provincial subtotals. The 
latter add up to 277,554,431. 


The Ch‘ing-ch‘ao wen-hsien t‘ung-k'ao gives 284,033,755 individuals, followed by provincial subtotals 
(p. 5034). But the latter add up to the figure quoted by Tung-hua lu, 1.e. 284,033,785. 


Ch’ing shih-lu, Kao-tsung 1271:34b, has the same figure. Tung-hua lu 30:31a, followed by Ch'ing-ch‘ao 
hst wen-hsien t'ung-k‘ao p. 7755, miscopies it as 391,102,486. 


Tung-hua lu 31:20a miscopies the figure as 294,852,089. 
Tung-hua lu 31:64b miscopies the figure as 301 ,487,115. 


This is the correct addition of the subtotals. The document has 304,354,160. Tung-hua lu 32:10a 
misquotes the figure as 304,354,110. 


Ch’ing shih-lu, Kao-tsung 1493:29a-29b, has the same figure. Ch'ing shih kao, shih-huo chih 1:5b, 
misquotes it as 296,960,545. 


Tung-hua Iu 36:32a has 335,309,469. 


Ch'‘ing shih-lu, Jen-tsung 264:36a, has the same figure. The Ta Ching hui tien of 1818 gives provincial 
subtotals without adding them up (11:1b-2b). My addition comes to 361,703,179. The Ch ’‘ing-ch‘ao hsti 
wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao (p. 7759) records 361 ,690,000+ individuals. 


Yellow Register archival no. 968 gives the national total as 351,260,545. That figure is misquoted by 
Tung-hua lu 39:35a as 301,260,545. However, the Yellow Register in question has no entry for the 
Metropolitan Area (Chih-li). The missing subtotal for 1819 is recorded as 20,319,628 in the Yellow 
Register for 1825 (archival no. 6698). Adding it to 351,260,545, the total is 371,580,173. 


Yellow Register archival no. 968 gives the total as 353,377,694. Ch’ing shih-lu, Hstian-tsung 1|1:20a, 
records the same figure. Tung-hua Ju has a lacuna for 1820. However, the Yellow Register in question 
has no entry for the Metropolitan Area (Chih-li). The missing subtotal for 1820 is recorded as 20,395,700 
in the Yellow Register for 1825 (archival no. 6698). Adding it to 353,377,694, the total is 
373,773,394. 


Tung-hua lu quotes this figure as 355,540,258. It accepts a return coming from a no longer existing Yellow 
Register, in which the subtotal for the Metropolitan Area (Chih-li) once more was missing. We can be 
certain of this, as the Yellow Register for 1825 (archival no. 6698) appends the subtotal of 20,189,578 
for the Metropolitan Area in 1821. Adding that figure to 355,540,258, the total is 375,729.836. 


Yellow Register archival no. 6698 gives the national total as 374,601,132. That figure is quoted by 
Tung-hua lu 40:38b. However, the Yellow Register in question has only a partial return for the 
Metropolitan Area (Chih-li). The return for the missing fourty-nine subcommanderies and prefectures, 
7,839,499 individuals, is recorded in the Yellow Register for 1836 (archival no. 974). Adding that figure 
to 374,601,132, the total is 382,440,631. 
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Yellow Register archival no. 6698 gives the national total as 379, 885,340. That figure is quoted by 
Tung-hua lu 41:14b. However, the Yellow Register in question has only a partial return for the 
Metropolitan Area (Chih-li). The return for the missing fifty subcommanderies and prefectures, 
7,141,568 individuals, is recorded in the Yellow Register for 1835 (archival no. 974). Adding that figure 
to 379,885,340, the total is 387,026,908. 


Tung-hua lu 43:21la gives the same figure and states that the return for Fu-chien province is missing. 
However, the Yellow Register shows no omission. 


Tung-hua lu 43:28b gives the same figure and states that the returns for Fu-chien and Hu-nan provinces 
are missing. However, the Yellow Register shows no omissions. 


Tung-hua lu 44:8b gives the same figure and states that the returns for Fu-chien, Hu-nan, and other 
provinces are missing. However, the Yellow Register shows no omissions. 


Tung-hua lu 44:28a gives the same figure and states that the returns for Hu-nan and Fu-chien provinces 
and for T'ai-wan commandery are missing. However, the Yellow Register shows no omissions. It is, 
in fact, the first to include the figure for T’ai-wan in its Fu-chien total. 


Tung-hua lu 44:34a gives the same figure and states that the returns for Fu-chien and Hu-nan provinces 
are missing. However, the Yellow Register shows no omissions. 


Tung-hua lu 46:11a misquotes the figure as 421,121,129. It also states that the return for Fu-chien 
province, including T’ai-wan, is missing. However, the Yellow Register shows no omissions. 


Ch'ing shih-lu, Hsiian-tsung 450:48a, gives the same figure. Tung-hua lu misquotes it as 424,928,900 
and states that the return for Fu-chien province, including T’ai-wan, is missing. However, the Yellow 
Register shows no omissions. 


Tung-hua lu 46:25b gives the same figure and states that the return for T’ai-wan is missing. However, 
the Yellow Register shows no omissions. 


Yellow Register archival no 988 gives the national total as 412,986,649. Tung-hua lu 46:34a quotes the 
same figure and states that the returns for Kan-su province and Fu-chien province including T’ai-wan 
are missing. However, the Yellow Register only omits the return for Kan-su. The missing subtotal is 
recorded as 15, 434, 018 individuals in the Yellow Register for 1851 (archival no. 990). Adding that figure 
to 412,986,649, the total is 428,420,667. 


Yellow Register archival no. 989 gives the national total as 414,493,899. Tung-hua hsi-lu, hsien-feng 
1:32b, quotes the same figure and states that the returns for Chiang-su, Fu-chien, and other provinces 
are missing. However, the Yellow Register only omits the return for Kan-su. The missing subtotal is 
recorded as 15,437,135 individuals in the Yellow Register for 1851 (archival no. 990). Adding that figure 
to 414,493,899, the total is 429,931,034. 


Tung-hua hsu-lu, hsien-feng 2:29a, gives the same figure and states that the returns for Chiang-su, 

Hu-nan, and Hu-pei provinces are missing. However, the Yellow Register shows no omissions. 
Ch'ing-ch'ao hsti' wen-hsien t’ung-k'ao (p. 7761) records 293,740,282 individuals for 1851 and states 

that the returns for Chiang-su, An-hui, Hu-pei, and Kuei-chou provinces are missing. Adding the 
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population of these provinces recorded by the Yellow Register for that year (121,179,071 individuals) 
to 293,740,282, the total is 414,910,353. That is well below the figure of the Yellow Register. 


This is my addition of the subtotals, including Central Asia. 
See also infra, pp. 134-135. 


It should be noted that, except for Shensi and Kuang-tung, the subtotals for the commanderies and 
subcommanderies do not add up to the stated provincial totals. Whether this was an original error of 
addition in the provinces, which then carried over into the Yellow Registers, or whether some of the 
figures later became corrupted in the process of publication cannot be said. The individual cases of 
discrepancies, which have no noticeable effects on the maps, will be given below. 


These figures have been transposed by the clerk and should read 1,528. 
This figure has been miscopied by the clerk and should read 2,336. 
This figure has been miscopied by the clerk and should read 514. 

See supra, p. 108. | 

See supra, p. 98. 


There is a single exception. The provincial Yellow Register for 1847 (archival no. 6702) records the total 
population of Ssu-ch’uan in 1846 as 41,842,266, whereas the national Yellow Register for 1846 (archival 
no. 984) lists it as 41,836,660. 


The Ta Ch'ing hui-tien of 1818 quotes returns from the provincial registers for 1812 (11:1b:2b). These 
fit rather well with the archival materials. But we do not know how complete these figures are and must 
therefore ignore them on principle. 


Che-chiang had 76 prefectures throughout the dynasty. From 1841, the returns claim to be only from 
75 of them. The totals are, in fact, lower in 1841 and 1842, 27,538,551 and 27,614,832 respectively (Yellow 
Registers archival nos. 979, 980). But although the number of reporting prefectures continues to be listed 
as 75, the number of people climbs to 29, 155,428 in 1843. An increase of 5.6% ina single year is impossible 
without territorial change or massive immigration. It looks to me, therefore, as though the clerks from 
sheer inertia continued to record the number of prefectures as 75, even though all 76 again reported 
returns from 1843. 


My addition of the subtotals comes to 27,327,380. This makes a difference of 3 out of 1096 dots. Note 
also that the recorded total of the civilian population of Ch’i-chou fu (301:4b) is a copying error and 
must be emended from 150,936 to 1,050,936. 


My addition of the subtotals of the Huan sheng chih-liieh comes to 34,453,595. This makes a difference 
of 19 out of 1,397 dots. Since the gazetteer is patently careless, the error probably rests with it. For 
Ch’ih-chou fu, it gives the total of 2,803,785 inhabitants (1:36a), whereas the addition of the prefectural 
subtotals comes to 2,803,857. This is clearly a copying error. For Feng-yang fu, there is a case of 
dittography. The consecutively listed Huai-yiian and Ting-yiian prefectures are both recorded with 
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506,674 inhabitants (1:38b, 46a). For the prefectural subtotals correctly to add up to the stated 
commandery total of 5,049,170, the return for one of them must be emended to 1,144,971. 


My addition of the subtotals comes to 23,651,725, which discrepancy does not affect the dot map. 


The last pages of the manuscript are lost, so that information for the entire Transport Command (wei) 
of Hsiang-yang is missing. But since we have all other subtotals as well as the provincial total, it can 
be established by subtraction that the command consisted of 205,153 individuals. The percentile 
distribution of these individuals in the province can be calculated on the basis of Yellow Register archival 
no. 7522 for 1847, which lists the military population in its entirety. 

Note also that in the document of 1804 the addition for the Transport Station (so) of Te-an errs by 
1. 


Cf. supra, p. 110. 


My own addition of the subtotals comes to 18,488,439. This makes a difference of 11 out of 
750 dots. 


Although the provincial Yellow Registers give a higher count of prefectures for 1821 and 1822 than the 
preceding and following national Yellow Registers, the area covered by the enumerations is the same. 
The chief reason for the discrepancy is that the province continued to treat units as prefectures even 
though these actually had been abolished by the Ch’ing. Also, the terms prefecture (hsien) and transport 
station (so) were sometimes used interchangingly. 


This must be an error for 30,150,724. 


The discrepancies in the count of prefectures for 1827, 1828, and 1829 is for the reasons discussed in 
note 245. 


Yellow Register archival no. 6698 gives the following additional totals for Chih-li, without noting the 
number of subunits: 

1813: 26,518,295 

1814: 21,072,312 

1815: 20,026,190 

1816: 20,042,222 

1817: 20,245,883 

1818: 20,281,542 

1819: 20,319,628 

1820: 20,395,700 


The document actually has 22,768,101. It records that the total of the preceding year (1841) was 
22,677,216 and that the increase since then was 91,585. This would require a total of 22,768,801 for 1842, 
which figure is, in fact, given for 1842 by Yellow Register archival no. 981. 

My addition of the subtotals comes to 19,356,679. This makes no difference in dots. 


My addition of the subtotals comes to 28,940,930. This makes 2 difference of 9 out of 1,167 dots. 


My addition of the subtotals comes to 23,598,085. This makes no difference in dots. 
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My addition of the subtotals comes to 14,506,352. This makes a difference of 4 out of 584 dots. 
The Yellow Registers of 1786-1791 refer to the province as Hsi-an. 

This must be a copying error for 12,134,889. 

Considering the compatability of the returns, 43 must be an error for 46. 

My addition of the subtotals comes to 15,377,785. This makes a difference of 2 out of 617 dots. 


The return for T’ail-wan commandery is for the first time included in the total for Fu-chien province. 
It remains part of the total for the rest of the table. 


My addition of the subtotals comes to 7,416,287. This makes no difference in dots. 

A comparison with Ytin-nan t’ung-chih of 1835 shows that four commanderies (Kuang-nan, P’u-erh, 
Tung-ch’uan, Chao-nan) only had aboriginal populations which were not counted (55:51a, 17a, 26a, 26b). 
They are therefore omitted. 

My addition of the subtotals comes to 6,070,127. This makes no difference in dots. 

My addition of the subtotals comes to 5,348,667. This makes no difference in dots. 


The Yellow Register actually writes 5,351,541, but the discrepancy must be due to a copying error. 


The placing of the dots has been aided by information provided by the Shen-ching t’ung-chih 36:la 
ff. 


My addition. Note the inclusion of T’ai-wan which at that time was not a Chinese possession. 
See Ho Ping-ti, Studies on the Population of China, pp. 79, 86. 

My addition. The text errs in giving as a total the figure for 1932. 

My addition. 

My addition. 

Note the similarity to the return of 1936. 

Excluding the newly established Tzu-yiian prefecture. 

See Ho Ping-ti, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 

See my “Colonization of Fukien”, pp. 101-103. 


I use the term “migration” strictly in the sense of mass movements. Moves of gentry clans were 
numerically on a much smaller scale and do not fall under my definition. Consequently, the escape of 
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certain families to the south after the north had been lost in 316 and similar occurences throughout 
Chinese history cannot be regarded as real migrations. 


See plates VIII and IX in my “Census of China”, and maps 9 and 11 in my Restoration, vol. IV, pp. 
252-253. 


See my Restoration, vol. I, pp. 146-151. 

See my Bureaucracy, pp. 100, 186 note 90. 

See my Restoration, vol. I, pp. 150-154. 

See my Restoration, vol. III, pp. 102-130, 140-144. 

Returns from North Vietnam are missing. For details see my Restoration, vol. III, pp. 77-78, 83-85. 
It did less well in counting individuals. See supra, p. 17. 


Areturn migration from south to north cannot be seriously considered. It would hardly have taken place 
while North China was governed by alien dynasties, and the twenty years from the reunification of China 
in 589 to 609 are too brief a time span. Neither would the harsher climate of the north have appealed 
to farmers who had become used to the easier conditions of South China. 


See my “Colonization of Fukien” 


I am no longer in agreement with much of what I wrote about that map in my “Census of China”, pp. 
149-151. 


See my “Census of China”, plate X. 


I have addressed this problem as far as later Han is concerned in my Restoration, vol. III, pp. 
142-143. 


See supra, pp. 84-85. 
See supra, p. 82. 
I.e. Liang-che, Chiang-nan, Ching-hu, Fu-chien, and Kuang-nan. 


The provincial sizes of 1982 were not always identical with Ch'ing conditions, but they were close enough 
to permit comparisons. 


Chiang-su. located partially in North and partially in South China, ts not atypical case. Shan-tung shows 
a steady increase from 1786 to 1982. I do not know why its pattern differs from other northern 


provinces. 


See further infra, p. 154. 


293. See supra, p. 97. 


294. See supra, p. 152. 


295. The sources for this graph, other than the 1982 census, are as follows: 


Chiang-su: 


Che-chiang: 


An-hui: 


Chiang-hsi: 


Hu-nan: 


Ssu-ch’uan: 


Chen-chiang fu chih, 55 chian, 1750. 

Huai-an fu chih, 40 chiian, 1884. 

Su-chou fu chih, 150 chiian, 1824. 

Sung-chiang fu chih, 54 chian, 1663. 

Sung-chiang fu chih, 84 chiian, 1819. 

Sung-chiang fu hsti-chih, 40 chiian, 1884. 

T’al-ts ‘ang chih, 28 chiian, 1919. 

Chia-hsing fu chih, 16 chian, 1721. 

Ch’ti-chou fu chih, 16 chiian, 1564. 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih, ch’ian-kuo shih-yeh tiao-ch'a pao-kao chih erh: 
Che-chiang sheng, 1933. 

Hang-chou fu chih, 178 chiian, 1923. 

Hu-chou fu chih, 96 chiian, 1874. 

Shao-hsing fu chih, 50 chiian, 1586. 

Shao-hsing fu chih, 60 chian, 1719. 

T’ai-chou fu chih, 140 chian, 1936. 

Yen-chou fu chih, 38 chian, 1883. 

An-hui t’ung-chih kao, 1934. 

Ho chou chih, $5 chian, 1441. 

Hut-chou fu chih, 12 chiian, 1502. 

Kuang-te chou chih, 10 chiian, 1537. 

Kuang-te chou chih, 50 chian, 1794. 

Liu-an chou chih, 3 chian, 1555. 

Chi-an fu chih, 74 chiian, 1842. 

Chi-an fu chih, 53 chiian, 1875. 

Jui-chou fu chih, 24 chiian, 1628. 

Ching chou chih, 12 chiian, 1837. 

Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih, ch’tan-kuo shih-yeh tiao-ch'a pao-kao chih ssu: 
Hu-nan sheng, 1935. 

Kuei-yang chih-li-chou chih, 27 chian, 1868. 

Yung-chou fu chih, 12 chiian, 1837. 

Chih-li Lu chou chih, 12 chian, 1882. 

Chih-li Mien chou chih, 55 chian, 1871. 

Ch'tung chou chih-li-chou chih, 46 chian, 1818. 

Lung-an fu chih, 10 chiian, 1842. 

Pao-ning fu chih, 14 chiian, 1543. 

Ssu-ch'uan tsung-chih, 27 chiian, 1619. 

Ssu-ch'un Cune chih. 204 chiian. 1816. 


Yellou Reerter archival no 6607. population of Ssu-chouan province. 1821-182? 
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Chih-li: 


Shan-tung: 


Ho-nan: 
Shan-hsi: 


Shensi: 
Kan-su: 
Fu-chien: 


Kuang-tung: 


Kuang-hsi: 
Ytin-nan: 


Kuei-chou: 


Yung-p’ing fu chih, 24 chiian, 1774. 

Yung-p‘ing fu chih, 72 chiian, 1876. 

Chi-nan fu chih, 72 chian, 1839. 

Chi-ning chih-li-chou chih, 11 chian, 1857. 

Ch‘ing-chou fu chih, 64 chian. 

Chung-kou shith-yeh chih, ch'dan-kuo shih-yeh tiao-ch‘a pao-kao chih san: 
Shan-tung sheng, 1934. 

Tung-ch’ang fu chih, 50 chiian, 1808. 

Ho-nan tsung-chih, 19 chiian, 1484. 

Chung-kou shih-yeh chih, ch'tan-kuo shih-yeh tiao-ch’a pao-kao chih wu: 
Shan-hsi sheng, 1937. 

Tai chou chih, 2 chiian, 1586. 

Shan-hsi (Shensi) t'ung-chih kao, 224 chiian, 1934. 

Kan-su hsin t‘ung-chih, 100 chiian, 1909. 

Fu-chien t’ung-chih, 51 chiian, 1942. 

Shao-wu fu hsi-chih, 10 chiian, 1670. 

Chih-li Nan-hsiung chou chih, 34 chian, 1824. 

Kuang-chou fu chih, 163 chian, 1879. 

Lei chou fu chih, 20 chian, 1811. 

Kuang-hsi, 4 pien, 1939. 

Kuang-hsi t'ung-chih, 60 chiian, 1535. 

Ho-ch‘ing chou chih, 32 chiian, 1894. 

Shun-ning fu chih, 38 chiian, 1904. 

Li-p’ing fu chih, 8 chiian, 1892. 

T'ung-jen fu chih, 20 chiian, 1890. 


Returns from the same units are used at no less than fifty-year intervals. 


296. See supra. pp. 12-13, 20, 49. 
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a a a Sed cal oa 


CHINESE TERMS 


an-ts’e official register 

chien industrial commandery 

ch’ien-liang hu shu number of households paying the land tax 
chou commandery (T’ang), subcommandery (Sung to Ch’ing) 
chu-hu master households 

chu-k’ou master individuals 

chu-ting master adults 

chiin commandery 

chin military commandery 

chiin-hu military households 

fu commandery 

fu-k’ou females 

fu-nui females 

hsiao-k’ou children 

hsiao-ming-k’ou children 

hsien prefecture 

hu households 

huang-ts’e yellow register 

jJen-hu people’s households 

k’o-hu guest households 

k’o-k’ou guest individiuals 

k’o-ting guest adults 

k’ou individuals 

lu circuit 

min-hu civilian households 

nan males 

nan-ting male adults; males 

nan-tzu males 

nu females 

nu-k’ou females 

pien-hu registered household 

so transport station 

ssu-ts’e official register 

ta hsiao nan fu big and small males and females 
ta-k’ou adults 

ta-ming-k’ou adults 

ting adults; fiscal term 

tsa-y1 hu households subject to miscellaneous levies 
t’u-hu local households 


40. t’un-ting soldiers and colonists on state farms 
41. wel transport command 
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QUOTED LITERATURE 


Unpublished Yellow Registers in the Historical Archives no. 1, Peking 


965, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1786-1787. 
966, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1788-1789. 
967, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1790-1791. 
968, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1819-1820. 
. 6698, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1824-1825. 
969, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1830-1831. 
970, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1831-1832. 
971, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1832-1833. 
972, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1833-1834. 
974, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1835-1836. 
975, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1836-1837. 
976, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1837-1838. 
977, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1838-1839. 
978, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1839-1840. 
979, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1840-1841. 
980, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1841-1842. 
981, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1842-1843. 
982, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1843-1844. 
983, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1844-1845. 
984, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1845-1846. 
985, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1846-1847. 
986, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1847-1848. 
988, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1848-1849. 
989, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1849-1850. 
990, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1850-1851. 
992, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1851-1852. 
994, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1852-1853. 
996, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1853-1854. 
997, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1854-1855. 
999, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1856-1857. 
1000, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1857-1858. 
1002, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1858-1859. 
1004, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1859-1860. 
1006, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1860-1861. 
1008, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1861-1862. 
1009, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1862-1863. 
1011, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1863-1864. 
1013, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1864-1865. 
1015, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1865-1866. 
1017, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1866-1867. 
1019, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1867-1868. 
1021, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1868-1869. 
1022, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1869-1870. 
1023, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1871-1872. 
1024, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1872-1873. 
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No. 1025, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1874-1875. 
No. 1026, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1875-1876. 
No. 1027, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1876-1877. 
No. 1028, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1877-1878. 
No. 1029, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1878-1879. 
No. 1030, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1879-1880. 
No. 1031, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1881-1882. 
No. 1032, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1882-1883. 
No. 1034, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1883-1884. 
No. 1036, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1884-1885. 
No. 1037, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1886-1887. 
No. 1039, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1887-1888. 
No. 1041, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1888-1889. 
No. 1042, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1889-1890. 
No. 1044, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1890-1891. 
No. 1046, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1892-1893. 
No. 1048, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1893-1894. 
No. 1050, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1894-1895. 
No. 1052, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1895-1896. 
No. 1054, provincial returns and national totals of individuals 1897-1898. 
No. 7523, military population of Hu-pei province 1803-1804. 

No. 7527, civilian population of Hu-pei province 1803-1804. 

No. 6697, population of Ssu-ch’uan province 1821-1822. 

No. 6699, population of Ssu-ch’uan province 1827-1828. 

No. 6700, population of Ssu-ch’uan province 1828-1829. 

No. 6701, population of Ssu-ch’uan province 1844-1845. 

No. 6702, population of Ssu-ch’uan province 1846-1847. 

No. 7533, population of Ssu-ch’uan province 1847-1848. 

No. 6703, population of Ssu-ch'uan province 1849-1850. 

No. 7525, population of Ssu-ch’uan province 1851-1852. 

No. 7259, population of Ssu-ch‘uan province 1886-1887. 

No. 7524, population of Shan-hsi province 1834. 
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MAPS 


On maps for individuals, each dot represents 25,000 individuals. 
On maps for households, each dot represents 5,000 households. 
For areas marked in grey, population figures are missing. 
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Map |. The Former Han census of A.D. 2, individuals 
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Map 2. The Later Han census of A.D. 140, individuals 
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Map 3. The Chin tax list of c.280, households 
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Map 4. The Liu Sung census of 464, individuals 
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The Eastern Wei tax list of 550, households 
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Map 6. The Eastern Wei tax list of 550, individuals 
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The Sui census of 609, households 


Map 7. 
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Map 8. __ The T'ang tax list of c.634-640, individuals 
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Map 9. 





The T’ang census of ¢.714. households 
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Map 10. The T'ang census of 742, individuals 
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Map 11. 





The T'ang census of c.765, individuals 
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Map 12. The T'ang census of c.809, households 
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Map 13. 





The Sung enumeration of c.988, master households 
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Map 14. The Sung enumeration of c.988. guest households 
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Map IS. The Sung enumeration of c.988, master and guest households 
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Map 16. The Sung enumeration of c.1086, master households 
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Map 17. 





The Sung enumeration of c.1086, guest households 
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Map 18. The Sung enumeration of c.1086, master and guest households 
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The Sung enumeration of 1102, households 


Map 19. 
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Map 20. 


The Sung enumeration 1102, adults 
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Map 21. 
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The Liao enumeration of households in its north-Chinese possessions, 11th century 
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Map 22. The Chin census of 1208, households 
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Map 23. The Yuan enumerations of c. 1281-1330, households 
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Map 24. The Yilan enumerations of c. 1281-1330. individuals 
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Map 25. 





The Ming enumerations of 1452-1642. households 
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Map 26. The Ming enumerations of 1452-1642, individuals 
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“Map 29, The Ch'ing census of Che-chiang, c.1820, individuals 
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Map 30. The communist census of Che-chiang. 1982. individuals 
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The Ching census of An-hui, 1819, individuals 
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Map 32. The communist census of An-hui, 1982, individuals 
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Map 33. The Ch'ing census of Chiang-hsi. 1820, individuals 
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Map 34. The communist census of Chiang-hsi, 1982, individuals 
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Map 38. The republican census of Hu-nan, 1934, individuals 
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Map 39. 





The communist census of Hu-nan. 1982. individuals 
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ch‘uan, 1822. individuals 


The Ch'ing census of Ssu 
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Map 41. The communist census of Ssu-ch'uan, excluding the area formerly belonging to Hsi-k’ang. 1982, 
individuals 
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Map 42. The Ch'ing census of Chih-hi, c.1770°s, individuals 
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Map 43. The communist census of Ho-pei, including the municipal territories of Peking and Tientsin, 
1982, individuals. The two large dots represent the cities of Peking and Tientsin with 5,597,972 
and 5,142,565 individuals respectively. 
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Map 46. 





The Ching census of Ho-nan. 1820, individuals 
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Map 47. The communist census of Ho-nan, 1982, individuals 
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Map 48. The Ch’ing census of Shan-hsi, c.1820’s, individuals 
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Map 49. 


The communist census of Shan-hsi, 1982, individuals 
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Map SOQ. The Ching census of Shensi, 1820, individuals 
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Map SI. The communist census of Shensi. 1982. individuals 
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Map 54. The Ch'ing census of Fu-chien. 1829, individuals 





Map §S8. The communist census of Fu-chien. 1982, individuals 
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The communist census of Kuang-hsi, 1982, individuals 


Map 60. 
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Map 65. The Ch‘ing census of Feng-t‘ien, c.1820's, individuals 
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Map 66. 
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The communist census of Liao-ning. 1982, individuals 
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The communist census of Chi-lin, 1982, individuals 


Map 69. 
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The communist census of Hei-lung,chiang, 1982, individuals 


Map 71. 





Map 72. The Japanese census of T’ai-wan 1925, individuals 
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The republican census of T’ai-wan, 1961, individuals 


Map 73. 
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GRAPHS 


The crosses represent the republican and early communist enumerations and 
estimates, the dot the census of 1982. 
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1766 1800 1850 1s00 1950 | 1962 
Graph 1. The population of Chiang-su from mid-Ch’ing 
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1786 1800 1850 1900 1950 i982 
Graph 2. The population of Che-chiang from mid-Ch’ing 
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1786 'g00 1850 1900 1950 1962 
Graph 3. ‘The population of An-hui from mid-Ch’ing 
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Graph 4. 


1850 1900 
The population of Chiang-hsi from mid-Ch ‘ing 
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Graph 5. 


1850 1800 
The population of Hu-pei from mid-Ch' ing 
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1786 Is00 1850 i900 i950 i982 
Graph 6. |The population of Hu-nan from mid-Ch’ing 





(786 «1800 1850 1900 1950 1982 
Graph 7. The population of Ssu-ch’uan from mid-Ch'ing 
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1850 1900 
Graph 8. =‘ The population of Chih-li/Ho-pei from mid-Ch ‘ing 
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1880 1900 1950 1962 
Graph 9. The population of Shan-tung from mid-Ch’ing 
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1800 


1850 1900 
Graph 10. The population of Ho-nan from mid-Ch'ing 


1630 1900 
Graph 11. The population of Shan-hsi from mid-Ch’ing 
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Graph 12. The population of Shensi from mid-Ch’ ing 
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i786 600 1850 Is00 1950 1962 
Graph 13. The population of Kan-su from mid-Ch’ing 
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Graph 14. 


i850 Ig00 
The population of Fu-chien from mid-Ch’ing 
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Graph 15. 


1gs00 
The population of Kuang-tung from mid-Ch ‘ing 
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Graph 16. The population of Kuang-hsi from mid-Ch’ing 
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1850 1200 1950 Bae 
Graph 17. The population of Yii-nan from early Ch’ing 
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Graph 18. 
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Graph 19. The population of China from A.D.2 to 1982 
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S68 1400 SOO 1600 1700 1800 I900 1962 
Graph 20. The ratio of women to men from 1368 to 1982. 
The small dots denote returns from commanderies and subcommanderies, the large dots the 
returns from provinces, and the circle with the cross the census of 1982. 
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